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XVII. $2.00 Per Year, 
ponent JU! y 1899 including Directory. 
Number |. als ( . 20 Cents Per Copy. 
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GUILD & LORD, he 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Beachne, Qyeine, Drving 


And Finishing Machinery. 





CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »» FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


For Textile Fabrics 
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PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


W.P. SIMPSON, Patentee. 


FOR USE EIN CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines, Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Ete. 
No stoppage or even ‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no 1 
necessary. 
One man can attend two or more Winders, 


as the new roll is started auto 
matically, and completed roll can be 


» removed at convenience 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHEAIILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 











Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 


Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 














NORTHROP LOOM 
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NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


=> 


M** cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
they can possibly have a chance to run ‘their old machinery 
at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 
HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
BACARRA 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country. 


BAARAAABRAARAARABAA 


W* still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., etc. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 
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BUILDERS OF 


OTTON MACHINERY, 
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Whitins 


Southern Office: 





38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 














COTTON MACHINERY 5 
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BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES With Mechanical or Electric Stop-Motion. 


| 
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SLUBBING FRAMES ; 

INTERMEDIATE FRAMES , 

ROVING FRAMES 

Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. ; 
Rook raem ae ee oe ; 
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This New Pattern Spinning Fra ntains - -_ — able improvements 
which will certainly interest you an mi pay y< in stigate. All ‘parte are 
specially designed and so constructed as to obtate the highes t speed and great- 
est production. 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 








WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocest, R. I., March 4, 1896, 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., " 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FisHEeR Fseps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market pas f and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 





e — 
THE FISHER CARD FEED :.:22p'« 12 constuction 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Wersted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHeR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire tratisfaction, giving good results on both ream end short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WooL WASHING, 


reparing » Drying Machinery. 





NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 
In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
ashers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the Least 
Repair of any on the market. Production and results are second to none. 


$33.0 s Best and lowest priced IMPROVED CONE DUSTER. 


Blower or Suction Fan on : 
the market. Exterior View Right-Hand Machine with Fan. 
icra | 


| 
| 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 


We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, Crabbers, Self-feeders for Cotton and Wool; Breasts and Burr Machines for Cards. 
Wire Cylinders ofall kinds repaired and Lickers in for Cotton Cards a specialty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS, 


Graniteville, Mass. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 








Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


BLEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
Genera! Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conozms, Naw Yornz. 

















Hurricane Dryers 


For Cotton Stock, Wool, Yarn, Etc. 


CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS 


BEST in Construction, LOWEST in Price. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 





MILL SUPPLIES 11 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLatr Broturrs & Compan, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 





Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATT'S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYHRES BROS. Card Clothing. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc. 


| Entire Qutfits for New Mills, 
ANYTHING === 
inawcan sure ©. 1H MILL Supplies, 
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JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United ‘States ot 


owe~ svar IVLATUS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Loom with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT c& HALIL, 
64 1-2 Hermon St.. Wercester, Mass. Send for Circular 
ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, : PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Southern Agents, SEXTON & BOBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


x y 4 Faiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S “. a BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
b A f Bigf-} 
For Cotton, W ted 








TUBES, Etc. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


/ 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. 
Eimer, Salem Co., N. J. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.Co., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
ELIJATI ASHWORTH, 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


’ Tried and 
I WATS PTET RR GM WL od 
Tr e J i 
money. Will not break mit decent wssge, fae MAcatacturary Peale 
Joux A. McGuire, Manager. — aati 








POWER TRANSMISSION, ETC 





Established over 30 Years. 


_BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 
Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atjanta, Ga., 1595, 


REFERENCES, 
por og tray gal STRAUS & CO., 
55 Broad St., N. Y. City. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
* Correspondence Solicited, 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 








EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut'street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINK-BELT 


ELEVATORS arc CONVEYORS 


for handling Cotton Bales Rolls, Bundles, 
Packages, Coal, Ashes, etc 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 


Ropesheaves, " Ete. 


Catalogue on Application. 


LINK- BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
CHICACO, U.S.A. View of .wo 40 u. p. Rupe Diives 


NEW ORLEANS, 710 Union St. in yarn mill of 
W.H.GrRunNpDyY & Co., Bristol, Pa. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. AND NEW YORK, 
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LEARN THE... 


Gotton 
«” Mill 
Business 


On machines of all makes. so as to be 
able to superintend any mill. The 
equipment of 


The New Bedford Textile School, 


New Beororop, Mass., 


Consists of Atherton, Crompton, Dob- 
son & Barlow, Draper, Entwistle, 
Hetherington, Howard & Bullough, 
Kilburn. Liacoln, Knowles, Mason, 
Pettee, Providence, Saco, Stafford, 
Whitin, Woonsocket,and other machi 
nery. In what other textile school 
can you find such an assortment? 


Send for free catalogue to 


C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Fall Term Opens Oct. 3, 1899. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 





1899. 


Day classes open October 2d. 18909; 
Evening Classes open Oct. th, L899. | 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subsoription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
ii Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





POWER TRANSMISSION 1é 





$B 00000000000000000000000000000000008% 


The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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Te RUSDEN MAGHINE COMPANY 


WARREN, RR. I. 


Near FProvidiemce. 


BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works an Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN’S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines. 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers. 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY.. | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dye Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 











.»FINISHING MACHINERY .. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 











‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 


COMBINING 
fHE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
Textile Industries of the United States. 


Henry G. LORD. 
Guitp & LorpD, } Bexrram Lorp. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 


Henry G. KitTrepeos, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


THE BOURSE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
140 Nassau Street. 


Subscription Price. 


$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada. 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement: 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 
Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 


THe Textite Worto’s Comp tete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 
(400 pages with 19 maps) 
Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [aterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from Pirst Hands. 


Special greases issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 





CONTENTS. 


Portrait and Sketch of PAGE 
Quentin McAdam : é . . 27 


Census Statistics of Manufactures 29 
Trusts and Combination- . 30 
Census of Cotton Ginneries 31 
‘Trade . . - ‘ 32 
Appraiser’s Tenure . , P 33 
Ramie - 33 
Recent Experiments in Cotton Culture 35 
Oriental Spinning Process 
Japan Silk Industry 
Mercerizing - : 
Acetylen : . : . 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Yarn Trust 
Cotton Department 

Leno Jacquard—Principles of Cot 

ton Spinning—Questions and Ans.- 

wers . - . . . : 


Woolen Department : : 
Production of Fancy Fabrics—Con. 
struction of Woven Fabrics : 


Knitting Department - aw 
Knit Goods Situation — Knitting 
Machine Needles — The Practical 


PAGE 
Knitter—Loop Transferring Mech 
anism—Knit Goods about Chemnitz 
—Rib Knitting Machine — Ribbed 
Stocking -- Spring Needle Work — 
Stitches on Circular Ribbers 


Silk Department 
Ep'ch in the Silk Industry of the 
United Stat. s—The Manufacture of 
Silk—Spun Silk ‘ 


Power Department 
Exhaust Steam Heat—D namo Con 
str. ction - 


Dyeing Department 
Recipes #7 to 112—New Dyes 


Yarn Department 
Questions and Answers 
New Publications 
Industrial News 

Mill News 

Personal Record 
Special Advertisements 
Situations Wanted 
Textile Patents 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somervilie, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 








es HORE May, 
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TRUCKS 
and 
BOXES. 


ROVING 
CANS 





Address. MEDFORD, MASS. 














Textile World's Employment 
CONSULT IT! 


Bureau. 


APPLETON & DANA, 


U. 8. Mers. and Attys. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE, 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


— AT — 
Conservative Rates. 


APPLETON & DANA, 


New England General Agents. 
71 Kilby Street, - BOSTON. 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


a 


Gardaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
circular. 


W.H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 





W. A. JONES 
Foundry and Machine Co, 


53-59 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Gear- 
ing, Friction Clutches, 
Rope Sheaves, Bearings, 
ete. Send for Catalogue. 





Orders filled promptly 
from stock. 





TELEPHONES, VENTILATCRS, I 
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: 
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* 
® 
Patented 


€ Feb.’ 28, 18909 
<< 


BERGER BROS. CO., 


231 to 237 Arch St, 
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Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIMPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
EFFECTIVE and STORM- PROOF. 
The REAL THING to produce perfect 
Ventilation. 
Both the 
are RIGHT. 


VENTILATOR and the PRICE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OSsssssssssssssssssesss 





Ericsson Swedish 
Telephones. 


HAVE THE GENUINE; 
DON’T PUT UP WITH 
“© JUST AS GOOD.” 

I MAKE A SPECIALTY 
OF INSTALLING 


Private Telephone Systems 

For Mills, 
WHICH 
ROYALTY OR RENTAL, 
WORK PERFECTLY AND 


CALL FOR NO 


NEED NO EXPERT AT- 


TENTION. 
F. O. PLUMMER, 


’ 620 Atlantic Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Latest ' 

improvea Watchman’s Time Detector. 
This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and 
the 
A hberal 
made for old 
For circulars, prices and 
further information ad- 
dress, 


Hahn's 





| in America, 
| my New York ageot. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


od masing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 

es, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 

Sp ndle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 

easuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 


COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, WN. J. 


Lowest prices without detracting from 
the quality. All we ask is for requests tor 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 
Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description. 











DESIGNS for TABLE DAMASK 


WILLIAM KEILLER, 
28 Queen St., Belfast, Ireland. 


The only European pengnes represented 
Designs sold direct, or through 
Sketches sent on ap- 


| proval. 


| JERSEY HICKORY 


| 


NANZ & CO., | 


116A Chambers Street, 
New York. 





FINISHING MACHINERY ‘Sco™ineselping 
Drying, Dyeing Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, eneee, 
Shearing, Saeetae. Blades, Spirals, ene voy 
repel Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
etals ~ Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


, Steaming, 
‘urnished or 


| 





Is the toughest and best Stuck in the 
world tor 


| PICKER STICKS. 


keys are all different | 
allowance | 
detectors. | 


I fornish lots of them to close and care 
ful buyers. Selected stock, best finish 
and attractive prices. Write 


L T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 


(Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 


Ruropean Textile Sample Co. 


Foreign Textile Fabrics 
for Designs. 
56 Worth St.. - NEW YORK. 
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_ THOMAS A: EDISON, JR. 

General Offices and Salesrooms 27 William St , NEW YORK. 

’ | BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO. Mas ravers fee 
AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. ———SSES 
PH@NIX ELTRIC CO., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. J. BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 
WM. GIRBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 





STEAM ENGINES, 


ETC 
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PY, 
4 AUTOMATIC 
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DO YOU WISH TO SAVE MONEY, TIME 
AND WORRY ? 


Do You Wishto Increase Your Dividends? 


If so discard those old grates and 
install the Improved Sectional 
Grate Bar and thus effect a saving 
of 10 to 25% in fuel, in repairs 
80%, in time in repairing, over 
100%, in increased draft 25%. 
Read what a prominent and suc- 
cessful manufacturer says about it: 

GASTuNTIA, N. C., Jane 22, 1898. 

EARL & WILSON Co., Gistonia. N.C. 

GENTLEMEN: After having used your 
Grate Bar inour mill for nearly 12 months 
and watching them in other plants in this 
section, I have aecided to put them in the 
Avon Mills. They are all you claim for 
them as our coal bills will show, but the 
greatest saving will be in replacing them as 


only one section at a time will be necessary. 
Your truly, GEORGE A. GRAY 


State Agentsa Wanted. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
EARL & WILSON CO., 


Gastonia. N.C 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 56 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and durable), 
and Hand Power Baling Presses for Cotton 
Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 





BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BELT HEOooxzs. 


FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn. 


Success »r to H. M. Wesson & Co. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


meee, WATCHMAN'S 
™ CLOCK, 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular 
Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON, MASS. 


Establi= ned 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wma. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, nines TUBES, CAPS, &C. 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, "Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 


ELEVATORS, weight ect Ste team, Hydrauite or a 


Paint Milla, Presse’ "Gearing, M 
ery, Street and Road Making and ining and Col 











| @EO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
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Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


1 New York, - « * $42 Dems St 


Boston, om «+ eet Se 
a 
Providence im 80 So. Water St. 
3 
Philadelphia, - 207 Chestnut St. 












Chicago, - - = 207 Michigan St. 






Importers of Indigo 
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CROSBY & GREGORY 
PATEN i+ Se cbse.” catie abana nadins. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Ag to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal —s machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
bare ns solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 








HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundred patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS wctcBemm gems 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and Electricity 





| 
List of Textile Patents. | Knitting Machine. 625,856. George F. Stur- 
gess, Leicester, England. 

Kesued May 30, and June 6, 13 | Kuitting-Wachine Needle. 626 114. John 

and 20, 1599. Vernon, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to the 
winatianes Frankiin Needle Company, Franklin, N. H. 

Bebbin-Holder and Thread-Catcher Loem. 626,499. Alfred Morell, Millbury, 
for Spindles. 627,249. Oliver C. luir, No. | Mass., assignortothe Crompton & Knowles 
Adams, Mass. Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 

Card-Punching Machine, Jacquard. Loom. 626,314. Friedrich Wever & Car! Seel, 
627,256. Joseph A. Groebli, New York City, Barmen, Germany, 
assignors to the Kursheedt Manufacturing | Loom, Bex. 626,510 Henry Talks, Paterson, 
Company, same place. | N.J., assignor of one-half to William Mel- 

Cloth-Shearing Machine. 627,342. Maxim vin, same place. 

La Fountain, Jr., Woonsocke’, &. I., assign- Loom, 626,898. Alfred Gartner, Paterson, N. 
or to the Woonsocket Napping Machinery J., assignor to Benjamin Eastwood, same 
Company, same place. place. 

Cleth-Winding Bolt-Frame, Skele- Loom. 626,834. Henry I. Harriman, New York 
ton. 625,987. John C. Murphy. New York City, City, assignor to the Universal Loom Co., 
assignor to the Boston Loan Company, Read ville, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. Loom. 626,187. James H. Northrop, Hope. 

Combing-Machine for Textile Mate- dale, Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., 
rials. 625,967. Eugene Delette, Lure, same place and Portland, Me. 

France. Loom. 626,188. Jam+es H. Northrop, Hope- 

Cotton-C hopper and Cultivator, Com- dale, Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., 
bined. 626,816. Robert L. Parker, Merkel, same place and Portland, Me. 

Tex., a-signor of one half to C W. Harres, Loom for Weaving Chenille Fabrics. 
same place. ‘ 625,841. Harry Hardwick, Philadelphia, Pa: 

Embroidering aad Edging Machine. Loom for Weaving Chenille Fabrics. 
626,671. Emile Cornely and Robert Cornely, 625,923. Harry Hardwick, Philade)phia, Pa, 
Paris, France. Loom for Weaving. 627,440. Giuseppe Pat- 

Heddle-Making Machine. 626,900. Wm. rone, Turin, Italy. 

H, Gibbs Clinton, Msss., assignor to the Loom-Shuttle. 627,423. Theodor Huster, 
Gibbs Loom, Harness & Reed Co., same Paterson, N.J., assignor of one-half to Fred. 
place. erick W. Helms, same place. 

Heddle-Muking Machine. 626,571 Frank. Loom-Shutties, Tension Device for. 
lin B. Shuster, New Haven, Conn., assignor 627,263. Chas. H. Heindel, Glen Rock, Pa. 
to the J. Hf. Williams Co., Utica, N Y. Looms, Filling-End Holder for Aut- 

Jacquard Machines, Bottom-Board omatic. 626,201. George O. Draper, Hope- 
for. 626,941. George W. Staffer’, P: ovidence, dale, Mass., astignor to the Draper Co., 
R. I., assignor to the Crompton & Know.es same place and Portland, Me. 

Loom Works, same place. Looms, Let-off and TVake-up Motions 

Knitting Machine. 627,083. Andrew Wei for. €26,161. Austin J. Hanks, Wilmington, 
mar, Philadelphia, Pa.. assignor of one- Ohio. 
half to the Krout & Fite Manufacturing Co., Looms, Shattle-Box Motion for. 626,960. 
same place and Camden, N. J. Henry rards'ey, Providence, R.1. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


MAKERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY, 


HAVE REMOVED THEIR | 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


soe TO ase 


428-430 PHILADELPHIA BOURSE, 


JULY 1, 1899. 








SHOPS, 
KWELTH and MAGQKHET STS., 
CAMDEM.N. J. 








LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
163 PHISADELPHIA. 
Li? CAMDEN. 








Looms, Stopping, Correcting and Re- 
starting Mechanism for. 626,860. Abram D. 
Emery, Taunton, Mass., assignor to the 
Universal Loom Co., New York City. 

Looms, Warp-Controlling Means fer. 
627,445. John A. Robinson, Adams, Mass., 
assignor to the Mason Machine Works, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Looms, Warp Stop-Motion for. 625,898. 
John Poyser, Wirksworth, England. 

eoms, Warp Stop-Motion Detector 
for 626,412. George O. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Mule, Self-Acting, 626,004. Joe Ramsden, 
Aitbur T. Taylor, and James Ramsden, 
Birstall, England. 

Spindle. 627,062. Henry E. Hughes, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Spinning -Jenny. 625,811. Wm. H. H. Sisum, 
Belleville, N. J.,.Jos.Wilkinson administra- 
tor of said Sisum, deceased. 


Spinning, Machine for and Process of. 
626,195. Ding Cie Sui, Foo Chow, China, as- 
signor to George S. Miner and William N. 
Brewster, same place. 

Weaving, Apparatus for. 623,149. Leon 
Desmarais and Louis Canal), Paris, France. 

W oven Fabric and the Art of produc- 
ing same. 626,878. Eugene Tymeson and 
Reuben Borland, Yonkers, N. Y., assignors 
to the Alexander Smith and & Sons Carpet 
Company, same place. 

Yarn, etc., Spooled. 626,879. Eugene Tyme- 
son and Reuben Borland, Yonkers, N. Y.,as- 
signors tothe Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Company, same place. 





PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY: 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois “Sanitary” Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1's to 2>oc. per !b. to produce. Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, {It is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods, 
The manufaoturer can safely guarantee this black, It is second to none in the world. 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS: 


Calmore & Co., Patent Attorneys, 


501 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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QUENTIN McADAM. 


In this issue, we picture 
and sketch of the business 
Quentin McAdam, the _ well-known 
merchant and knit goods manufactur- 
Utica, N. Y., for 


dry 


present a 


career of 


er of years a suc 


cessful jobber of goods in his 
adopted city, before entering the larg- 
er field of a manufacturer. Doubtless 
this fact little 
to his prominence in his present occu 
pation. Of Scotch 
father’s side, and revolutionary on his 


has contributed not a 


parentage on his 


mother’s, he was born in the valley of 
the Oriskany, at the little village of 
Deansboro, Oneida County, N. Y., on 
October 28th, 1851. When but three 
years of age his father died, leaving a 
widow and five children in narrow cir- 
cumstances, of which Quentin was the 
fourth. His only inheritance was a 
rugged constitution, and at the earli- 
est possible moment it became neces- 
him to begin to help his 
efforts to 


commenced 


sary for 
mother in 
family. He 
farm by the month, when but twelve 
years of age, going to school winters. 


support the 
work on 4 


her 


This early service helped to develop 
him physically and gave him his well 
known characteristic of self reliance. 

At fifteen he became a clerk in a 
where he had to 
for from 15 to 16 hours a day, at one 


country store, work 


hundred dollars per year and board. 
At the end of the first year he thought 
he had $25.00 coming to him, only to 
be informed by his employer, who 
knew he was going to make a change 
of location, that their accounts “just 
balanced.” 

He immediately took 
in the wholesale establishment of 


Buckingham & Mitchell, Utiea, N. Y. 


employmer! 


He began his service here, in the base 
ment, as a “packer.” In two years lic 
was stockkeeper and salesman and at 
commercial travy- 
eler for the house in the territory of 


nineteen became a 
New York, going as far as 
He continued 
years, Mr. 


northern 
the St. Lawrence river. 
in this capacity for nine 
Mitchell, the junior member of the 
firm the meantime retired 
During all this time he 
saved of his money a goodly sum each 


having in 
as a partner. 


year, not neglecting to aid his mother. 
He became the most useful employee 
in the working and 
traveling early and late and always 


establishment, 


with the purpose of one day becoming 
" proprietor. 

He sought to overcume his early de- 
ficiences in education by observation 
and judicious purchases of books and 
reading matter. He studied intimately 
the careers of great merchants and 
business men, delved deeply into the 
secrets of the law of accumulation 


and pecuniary independence, and 
than he 
compare- 


had 


early learned to spend less 


earned. In ten years on 
saved 


Then 


tively small salaries, he 


nearly five thousand dollars. 
came a crisis in his career. 

anothe~ 
failed. Me- 


Adam bought the business of the as- 


Owing to large losses in 


business his employer 


signee. By his excellent personal 


character, with the money he had in 


bank and what money several part- 


ners of smaller interests put in, he 
was enabled to make this beginning. 
Leaving his partners in the house, he 
continued on the road, not willing, at 
this time, to relinquish the large trade 
he had built up, as the result of his in 
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dividual efforts, but after three more 
years of travel, he forsook the road 
and route he had traveled for a perio 
of twelve years. 

At twenty-eight years of age, he 
was in fact as well as in name, the 
directing head of the dry goods job- 
bing house of Quentin McAdam & 
Company. 

In 1890, he began his first enterprise 
in the manufacture of knit goods, to 
be followed by others of like import. 
The companies of which he is now the 
president and active head are the 
Utica Knitting Company, the High- 
land Knitting Company of Utica, N. 
Y., with a branch of the same mill at 
Sherburne, N. Y., and the Oriskany 
Falls Knitting Company, Oriskany 
Falls, N. Y.; the combined output of 
which is 1500 dozens per day. These 
companies have sales offices in New 
York, and only sell to the jobbing 
trade. Mr. McAdam also established 
at Utica, the Riverside Manufacturing 
Company, for the making of working- 
men’s clothing, which, however, he 
disposed of to his other partners, at 
the time of his retirement from the 
dry goods business, as it was properly 
an adjunct thereto. 

In 1898, finding himself more and 
more engrossed in the knit goods busi- 
ness, an occupation most congenial to 
his tastes and aptitudes, and wishing 
to be able to devote himself unremit- 
tingly to its expanding demands, as 
well as to escape the arduous detail, 
incident to present dry goods jobbing, 
he disposed of this business to his 
other partners, Messrs. Rathbun & 
Company, and retired on January 
Ist, 1899. Mr. McAdam is a stoce- 
holder and director of the First Na 
tional Bank of Utica, the Homestead 
Aid Association, the Savage Arms 
Company, and is also a charter mem- 
ber and director of the Utica Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and holds at presen‘ 
the position of first vice-president and 
chairman of its executive committee. 
He is also a member of the Fori 
Schuyler Club. 

He has never speculated nor sought 
the accomplishment of business de 


signs by any indirections. The books 
of his companies are always open for 
the inspection of any stockholder; he 
early established his credit in com 
mercial circles, by keeping strictly his 
business promises. His word is as 
good as if set down in writing. This 
adherence to strict integrity has beer 
a great help to him in his business and 
his enterprises have always been dlv- 
idend payers. 

He delights in forming and carrying 
out an enterprise on original lines and 
then see it grow. The make-up of his 
mind is for leadership and command, 
else to remain out. This is not so 
much that he does not trust others, as 
that he believes in himself. Earnest 
ness, sincerity of purpose, solidity of 
judgment and a tireless energy,—thes. 
are the qualities going to make up his 
business capacity. 

As Mr. McAdam is still a compara- 
tively young man, with a sound mind 
in a sound body, it would not be fair 
to him to say he has reached the 
height of business accomplishment. 

His own idea would probably be 
that he has just begun or rather 
reached that point where it is easier 
to accomplish greater results than any 
he has thus far achieved. 





—Peroxide of hydrogen has no ac- 
tion on the wool fibre, but almost in:- 
mediately destroys the coloring mat- 
ter and forms without doubt the best 
bleaching agent for wool. 


—In using adjective dyes it must be 
remembered that mercerization in 
creases the affinity of cotton for mor- 
danis as well as for dyes, and that 
consequently less of the former thar 
of the latter must be used. 


—Mineral acids, unless very concen 
trated, have practically no action on 
the woolen fibre. This property of 
wool is made use of in the separation 
of cotton from rags containing both, 
cotton and wool; by the action of 
acids the cotton is disintegrated or 
“carbonized” and can then be easily 
separated from the wool remaining 
unaffected. 
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CENSUS STATISTICS OF MANU 
FACTURES. 

Director Merriam of the Twelfth 

United *States Census has completed 

staff by the 

North, of 


his statistical appoint- 


ment of S. N. D. Boston, 


secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, as chief stat- 
istician in charge of the manufactur- 


The di- 
rector regards this branch of inquiry 


ing industries of the country. 


as in many respects the most import- 
ant in the new census, owing to the 
extraordinary growth of our exports 
of manufactures, and the sudden de- 
velopment of great industrial combi- 
manufacturers. 
These phases of the situation 
make the collection of the statistics 
of manufacturers more difficult than 
ever before, and call for some radical 
changes and improvements in the old 


nations among our 


new 


methods of gathering and presenting 
the figures, which have been subjected 
to much criticism, both by business 
men and economists. 

The making the appoint- 
ment fact that Mr. 


North was a member of the Industrial 


delay in 
was due to the 


Commission, now engaged in an elab- 
orate investigation of the existing re- 
lations of capital and labor in the Un- 
ited States, and that he was unwilling 
that 
of government 


to abandon work for another 
branch 
seemed to 
Washington 
his position as 
tional 
turers. 
finally 
tory to all concerned. 
Kinley, on Director 
quest, gave his consent to Mr. North’s 
transfer from the Industrial Commis- 
sion to the census work, and appoint- 
ed Col. Albert Clarke, secretary of the 
Home Market Club, as his successor 
and the representative of the New 
England manufacturing interests on 
the Industrial Commission. 

Director Merriam authorized Mr. 
North to organize a branch census of- 
fice in Boston, where all the prepara- 


service which 


involve his residence in 
and the resignation of 
secretary of the Na- 
Association of Wool Manufac- 
Both of these difficulties were 
manner satisfac- 
President Mc- 


Merriam’s_re- 


solved in a 


taking the census of the 
manufacturers will be carried on. Mr. 
North has been fortunate in securing, 
as his chief of division, Mr. William 
M. Stewart, 


tions for 


who occupied the same 


position in the eleventh census of 
1890, and is thoroughly familiar with 
the details of the work and thorough- 
ly capable of handling them. 

When the 


returns begins, a year hence, the of- 


work of tabulating the 
fice will again be transferred to Wash- 
ington, to the new building which is 
about to be erected there for the cen- 
sus office, and the tabulation will be 
carried on under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. Stewart, with a force of 
more clerks, the plan 
being to complete this branch of the 
work, 


a thousand or 


if possible, within 
1900, as 
new Census act. Mr. 


two years 


from June, required by the 
North, 
will remain in 
Boston to prepare the text of the final 
brief 


with a 
smaller clerical force, 
report, visiting Washington at 
intervais, as his presence may be re- 
quired there. 

The governor and council of Massa- 
chusetts have courteously tendered to 
the manufactures division of the 


census office commodious and well 


Common- 
wealth building, where a force of fif- 
teen or 


furnished rooms in _ the 
twenty clerks is already at 
under Mr. North. This 
list, from trade and city direc- 


work force 
will 
tories and other sources, all the man- 
ufacturing establishments in the Un- 
ited States, probably 400,000 in num- 
ber, and there will thus exist a com- 
plete check upon the work of enumer- 
ators and special agents in the field. 

Mr. North hopes to be ready, by the 
first day of June next, to begin the 
canvass of all the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the country simultan- 
eously with the count of the popula- 
tion, and thus to avoid the delays and 
embarrassments which have so seri- 
ously impaired the value of the work 
in past censuses, 

It is a vast and perplexing work, 
and the United States is the only 
country in the world which under- 
takes a systematic and exhaustive 
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canvass of its manufacturing indus- 
tries. Mr. North’s qualifications for 
organizing the work have been shown 
in two previous federal censuses, 
where he had charge of special inquir- 
ies, and by the variety and accuracy 
of his statistical work in connection 
with the Wool Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and as secretary of the Senate 
Finance Committee in two tariff re- 
visions. He is one of the very few 
statisticians in the country who has 
made a special study of manufactur- 
ing statistics, and it was by reason of 
his work in this field that Director 
Merriam sought and secured his ser- 
vices as chief statistician for manu- 
factures. 





TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


A conference under the auspices of 
the Civic Federation of Chicago will 
be held in that city next September, 
to consider important questions affect- 
ing trusts and combinations, with spe- 
cial reference to legislation concerning 
their control. We are not. familiar 
with the motives or objects of this 
Federation, but some respectability is 
given to the coming meeting by the re- 
ported acceptance of invitations to at- 
tend from such persons as Prof. J. B 
Jenks, professor of Political Economy 
Cornell University; John B. Clark, 
Columbia University; Francis B. 
Thurber, president of the National Ex- 
porters’ Association; Henry C. Adams, 
statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and a representa- 
tive body from the Board of Trade and 
Transportation, New York. Many of 
these invited ones, we are informed, 
have accepted with the express under- 
standing that they do not necessarily 
endorse any of the proposed schemes 
that may come before the meeting. 
Their attendance, however, will give 
the conference a character. 

There is no doubt that many direct 
benefits may be derived from the com- 
bination of allied industries, in the 
way of cheapening the cost of pro- 


duction and the consequent ability of 


placing manufactured goods upon the 


market at more advantageous prices. 
All of this can be done without resort- 
ing to a cut-down of the laborer’s 
wage, but by taking advantage 01 
such economies as are possible only as 
the result of business concentration. 
The vital question, however, is: Will 
all of the possible benefits become 
realized and the consuming public 
partners in them? Experience, how- 
ever, has shown that while much good 
can arise from combination, the phil- 
osophy of the scheme is never carried 
out in practice, and that while a re- 
duction in price might be a natural re- 
sult of combination, the formation of 
the latter is tacitly understood as ad- 
verse to a reduction, and, rather, that 
its purpose is to sustain, if not ad- 
vance, prices. If the latter have come 
down under combinations, it has been 
due to conditions which could not be 
resisted. Combinations eliminate com- 
petition, or reduce it to a minimum, 
which never tends to the lowering of 
prices. 

The real test of the advantages to 
be gained by these combinations will 
come when times are bad. During the 
present days of prosperity things will 
run along smoothly enough, no doubt, 
but the day of reckoning is to come. 
The elements of danger in the passing 
of control of successful establishments 
from the management of owners to 
that of hired superintendents have 
been recognized in many instances by 
keeping the properties under the ¢x- 
isting superintendency. The capitali 
zation of the trusts that have recently 
come into existence, as is well known 
by our readers, is declared by the pro- 
moters as not being unreasonably 
large, as it is based upon the earning 
capacity of the various properties for 
the last four or five years, which were, 
as is well known, years of depression. 
If these earnings could be realized 
during these years of depression, the 
natural question is: upon what has 
the business community based its 
complaints for these years, and have 
times been as hard as many have tried 
to make out? If the capitalization of 
these combinations can be made equal 
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to double the real investment of cap- 
ital, and a good percentage of earnings 
made thereon, there have been in past 
years, extremely high rates of returns 
upon the actual investments. 

Much of 
combines is based on the good will of 


the capitalization of these 
the concerns that enter into them, and 
this good will is dependent upon the 
retention of the present management 


of the properties; but this manage- 
ment will in time pass away, leaving 
the operations to some hired superin- 
tendent. This scheme, while in a 
measure a good one, is still an evat- 
escent one, and unsatisfactory to cap- 
italize on for future dividends. 

As we have remarked in previous 
issues, there will be considerable na- 
affecting 


the only danger being 


tional and state legislation 
combinations, 
that a 
fluence may carry such to an extreme. 
These anti-trust laws which have been 
passed by several states, while having 
a good object in view, are usually so 


socialistic or populistic in- 


framed as to be antagonistic to the 
very purposes for which they are con- 
structed. The State of Texas has an 
anti-trust law, which the governor has 
just approved, and is an example of 
this kind, though entitled to the credit 
of an earnest effort to abate an evil. 
This State law is broad and drastic in 
many of its features, laying liable to 
it not only combinations, but single 
individuals, “if they 
intent, or purpose of driving out com- 


shall, with the 


petition, or for the purpose of finan 
cially injuring competitors, sell at less 
than the cost of manufacture, or give 
away” the articles in which their com- 
petitors deal. The legal machinery of 
the State is directed to the execution 
of this law by making it a pecuniary 
object for the State officials to prose- 
cute any violation of it. There is such 
a thing as making the laws against 
trusts quite as bad as the evil which 
they endeavor to cure. Here is an ex- 
ample, possibly, as part of the Texas 
trust law, which is of doubtful 
constitutionality. One of the sections 
of this law reads: 


“Each corporation, co-partnership, 


firm or individual who may be the 
owner or lessee of a patent to any ma- 
chinery intended, used, or designed 
for manufacturing any.raw materials 
or preparing the same for market by 
any wrapping, baling or other process, 
who shall lease, rent or operate the 
same in their own name and refuse or 
fail to put the same on the market for 
shall 


be subject 


sale, be adjudged a monopoly, 


and to all the pains and 
penalties provided in this Act.” 

Some of our readers will be particu- 
Here 
interference with the rights of 


larly interested in this section. 
is an 
a patentee, which are conferred upon 
him by the national constitution, 
which no state has a right to deprive 
him of. This section, however, can be 
while the 
inventions are required to be put upon 


easily circumvented, for, 
the market for sale, there is no limi- 
tation to the price at which they may 
be offered, not even so much that it 
shall be a reasonable sum. 





CENSUS OF COTTON GINNERIES. 


The assistant director of the 12t}: 
census has issued a circular relative 
to the gathering of statistics of th» 
production of cotton, to be ascertained 
by reports from ginneries throughout 
the South. 
it appears, by 


This has been suggested. 
Harry Hammond, of 
South Carolina, as a feasible and moat 
desirable object. In some respects, it 
has many points of value, in the enu- 
meration of the ginneries that exist in 
the South, which are to the cotton in- 
dustry of nearly as much tangible in- 
terest as the enumeration of the cor- 
Whether the 
that may be rendered by the ginneries, 
showing the number of bales of cvut- 
ton that are 


ton factories. reports 


compressed by them, 


would be any better than those now 


in vogue for giving the cotton crop in 
bales and pounds, is a 


very serious 


question. We doubt very much if the 
present methods could be greatly im- 
proved, such as are carried out by the 
cotton exchanges and other means. A 
possible 


good to be accomplished 


would be that the two systems could 
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be made a check one upon the other, 
but this is of doubtful utility. 

While cotton ginning is an industry 
of much importance to the South, we 
“annot agree with the circular that it 
is “by far the largest and most impor 
tant manufacturing industry in the 
cotton states.” It is a question, after 
all, as Edward Stanwood is reported 
as having said to the assistant direc- 
tor of the census, whether cotton gin- 
ning can be strictly brought within 
the category of a manufacturing i- 
dustry any more than threshing can 
be classed in with wheat growing and 
flour making. 

This cireular states: “For a long 
time it has been known that the only 
approximately correct count of the 
cotton crop must be made at the gin 
houses.” This sounds very well, but 
there is a factor that must be taken 
into consideration, and that is the gen 
eral ignorance of ginners, incapacitat- 
ing them in keeping to any system 
of figuring that can be relied upon. 
It would be much better to trust 
to qualified persons familiar with 
statistical manipulations, as are em- 
plpoyed by the cotton exchanges of 
the country, who are able to make 
their estimates upon the recéipts and 
shipments at the exporting and in- 
terior ports. It is suggested in the 
circular that an effort be made in 1900 
to obtain at each ginnery a statement 
of the number of bales ginned from 
July 4, 1899 to March 1, 1900. Of 
course, it is too late to undertake any- 
thing of this kind beginning with July 
4, 1899. A later date will have to be 
accepted, and although by March 1 
nearly all of the cotton produced for 
the current season is ginned, still, 
there is some left that should be 
taken account of in some manner. 
Our idea would be to take a census of 
the gins, and let the counts of the gin- 
ners (who are more familiar with 
chalk and the blackboard than they 
are with any plan of arithmetical cal- 
culation) go. 

—Occasionally when scouring the 
best qualities of wool a little chloride 


WORLD 


of ammonia-sal-ammoniac is added to 
the soap solution. This has the effect 
of rendering any free caustic alkali 
present harmless to the wool. 





TRADE. 

At no time, except immediately after 
the passage of the present tariff law, 
has the wool market been in such an 
excellent condition, as it is now, for 
sustaining prices. The supply of de- 
sirable wool is quite within the limits 
of the demand, if it does not greatly 
fall short of it, not only in this coun- 
try, but abroad. This condition has 
been growing for the last number of 
years, especially in relation to the sup- 
ply of fine wools. We think that 
woolen manufacturers would make no 
mistake if they laid in large quantities 
of wool at present prices, as the pros- 
pects are far more favorable for an 
advance than at any time within the 
last twelve months. Even Territory 
wools are difficult to obtain at less 
than 52 to 54 cents clean, and at 50 
cents clean they approach an export 
basis, and at 45 to 47 cents clean such 
wools would be swept out of the mar- 
ket by the foreign demand in less than 
a week. The world is experiencing a 
scarcity of wool, which has been fore- 
seen for a number of years past. This 
is due to various causes, the principal 
ones of which are the encroachment of 
agriculture and manufactures upon 
the pioneer occupation of sheep hus- 
bandry, and to the potent fact that the 
raising of sheep has been tending 
towards producing an animal that will 
furnish mutton for food, rather than 
wool for clothing. 

Little, or practically no wool is now 
being imported, except for manufac- 
ture into carpets, and the quantity for 
this latter purpose is below the usual 
mark. For the first eleven months of 
the past fiscal year, the amount of for- 
eign wool that entered into American 
consumption, for clothing purposes, 
did not exceed six million pounds. 
Nearly the entire amount of wool that 
was imported for this period was 
again exported, the export being par 
ticularly heavy in May. 
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The cotton situation, as regards the 
raw material and manufactured goods, 
is in a fairly satisfactory condition, 
especially for the latter. The Ameri- 
can cotton crop that is now growing is 
still an uncertain factor, so far as its 
It will re- 
quire, according to the best estimates, 
at least 10,500,000 bales, and that a 
crop of even eleven million bales, sim- 


probable size is concerned. 


ilar to that grown last season, would 
not result in any depression in the 
current The present indica- 
tions do not point to a larger crop than 
will be necessary to meet the ordinary 
wants of spinners. There is yet an 
opportunity, due to climatic influences, 
for a material falling off in the har- 
vested crop. The total amount of cot- 


prices. 


ton that has been marketed since Sep- 
tember ist, up to the present writing, 
is about 10,850,000 The total 
visible supply in the world is about 
650,000 bales in excess of what it was 
at this time last year. The visible 
supply is unusually large—larger than 
ever before, at this time, the excess 
being chiefly of American 
There is much to lead one to think 
that the cotton crop of .—-s year will 
be one not exceeding the average, per 


bales. 


cotton. 


acre, because of the backwardness in 
the early germination and stand of the 
crop. This lateness in the appearance 
of the crop is somewhat offset, how- 
ever, by the fact that the fields have 
been generally in good shape, though 
the use of artificial fertilizers is some- 
what less than it was last year, espe- 
cially in the Atlantic sections, where 
they are most needed. 

There is not a large stock of cotton 
held by European mills; in fact, there 
is less in the Britain 
than last year at this time, while on 
the Continent the mill stock is about 
the same. 

Custom 


mills of Great 


House statistics, for the 
first time, we believe, show an impor- 
tation of flocks. 
About 500,000 pounds of this waste is 
coming into our ports monthly, on an 
average, at a value of a little over 3% 
cents per pound. About one-ninth of 
the quantity of raw cotton that is now 


cotton waste or 


being imported is coming in the shape 
it cotton waste. 





AN Al... ISER’S TENURE. 


The provision of the law affecting 
the tenure of office of a member of the 
Board of General Appraisers, is for the 
first time to come before the courts 
for its construction as to the power of 
removal by the president, in a cake 
brought by F. M. Shurtleff, formerly 
one of the general appraisers at the 
port of New York. Mr. Shurtleff will 
have for his attorney, Ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury John G. Carlisle, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the laws per- 
taining to the treasury and to the cus- 
tom house. The law requires the ap- 
pointment of any member of the Board 
of General Appraisers, by the presi- 
dent, shall be confirmed by the Senate, 
and when so confirmed the removal of 
this official cannot be effected only for 
“inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office.” It now appears 
that Mr. Shurtleff’s successor (I. M. 
Fischer), has not been confirmed by 
the Senate, and he holds his office by a 
simple appointment by the president. 
Two questions will be raised; one, 
whether Mr. Fischer’s appointment is 
legal, assuming that there was a va- 
canecy to be filled, and whether the 
cause or reason for Mr. Shurtleff’s re- 
moval was a good and sufficient one 
under the law. 





RAMIE., 
The use of ramie, one of the most 
valuable textile fibres produced in the 
vegetable kingdom, has not yet be- 
come at all general, because of well- 
known difficulties that, thus far, have 
not been overcome satisfactorily, al- 


though constant, but 


slow, improve- 
ments are being made in this direction. 
There is no vegetable fibre, other than 
cotton, that has so many valuable fea- 
tures, character'-tie of real usefulness 
in the textile ind. «try, as ramie. It is 


far superior to flax, which ranks sec- 
ond to it in length of fibre and in fine- 


ness and lustre. 


It also approaches 
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nearer to the pure cellulose than any 
other fibre suitable for textile pur- 
poses, other than cotton, which is the 
prototype of all fibres in this particu- 
lar. The fact that fabrics made from 
ramie are more durable and less liable 
to rotting, is due to the exceptional 
length of the ultimate fibre, which 
gives the woven article greater tensile 
strength and less propensity to disin- 
tegration. 

There have been many efforts to de- 
ecorticate ramie upon a commercial 
scale. The difficulty has not been so 
much in being able to obtain a ma- 
chine that will perform the process of 
decortication, as one that will turn out 
a necessary quantity so as to bring 
the cost to a sutficiently low figure to 
Efforts in this 
direction have been carried on for 


make it profitable. 


nearly a half a century, without being 
a great deal nearer to the goal than 
when the first attempt was made. 

The fibre is particularly valuable for 
yarns and fabrics requiring great te- 
nacity, or where a high resistance is 
required against the injurious effects 
of moisture. This applies to fishing 
lines, nets, ete. 

We read, however, of progress being 
made toward attaining all of these 
desirable ends, but, heretofore, devices 
have been laid one side after practical 
experience sufficient to test their effi- 
ciency. The process of ungumming is 
a simple one, and so is that of decorti- 
eating; the only difficulty, as we have 
stated, being that of bringing the cost 
of this latter method down to a com- 
mercial basis. Attempts have been 
made to decorticate ramie by the use 
of chemical agents, but they have 
failed, because of the weakening effect 
had upon the fibre, due to the action 
of the acids employed. There are two 
ramie factories in France, we believe, 
but their supply of material is still ob- 
tained from Asiatic countries, espe 
cially China, where the fibre is pre- 
pared by hand, at a low cost by the 
cheap labor there employed. 

A new method has recently been in- 
troduced for decortication, as the in- 
vention of C. L. Bachelerie. How 


important this method will prove is 
still an open question, although highly 
spoken of by some of our English ex- 
changes. It is referred to as possess- 
ing the 
requiring no motive power or fuel, and 
as not affecting the quality of the 


advantage of simplicity, 


fibre. It is described as a process 
based on the property possessed by 
carbonic acid. It would have to be 
carried on, however, where the ramie 
plant is grown, so that the stems may 
be taken in their green state and sub- 
mitted for a comparatively short time, 
say five minutes, under a pressure of 
1% atmospheres, to the influence of 
carbonic acid gas prepared in the cold, 
by acting on bi-carbonate of soda, with 
What effect this 
gas has upon the fibre is not seem- 


hydrochloric acid. 


ingly clearly understood, but it is be- 
lieved that in the process of disen- 
gagement the gas carries along with it 
some of the molecules of the hydro- 
chloric acid, and by the aid of the 
atmospheric pressure, conveys them 
into the substance of the stems under 
treatment. This produces a disinte- 
gration of the woody and gummy 
matters, which can be removed by 
pressure when the stems are dry. 
After this is completed, all that is 
necessary is to pass the stems through 
a breaker press, whereupon the whole 
of the woody matter and a portion of 
the gum breaks away and falls down. 

There is a ramie syndicate in Eng- 
land, working under Burrows & Rad- 
cliffe’s patents, which is meeting with 
as much success in this line of manu- 
facture as any concern that we are 
familiar with; still, the fibre used by 
this syndicate is procured from China, 
the decortication being accomplished 
by hand labor. The machinery suit- 
able for spinning this fibre has to be 
made especially for it, and the best 
results are obtained by what is known 
as the “wet” process, which produces 
a thread without the objectionable 
hairiness common to some yarns, the 
removal of which cannot be safely 
done by singeing, as experience has 
shown that this process weakens the 
yarn. 





RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN COTTON CULTURE. 


HENRY G. 


KITTREDGE, 


Lecture, with Stereopticon, under the auspices of the Fall River Board of Trade, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Continued from June. 


Fig. 9. The the Mit-Afifi 
plant that is now shown you, is for the 


branch of 


purpose of exhibiting the relative ar- 

{ the and 
The indicated by A. A. A. 
The bloom, the unopened boll, and the 


rangement of foliage fruit. 


latter is 


opened boll with the cotton exposed, 


are shown. The plant from which 


FIG, § 


tuis branch was taken, was topped five 
feet above the ground. The size of the 
main stalk was two inches in diameter 
at the butt, and the plant bore 91 fully 
matured bolls, forms and young bolls. 
The Mit-Afifi is the principal variety 
of cotton raised in Egypt, and is taken 
as the typical cotton of that country. 
Its fibre is brownish yellow in color, 
Mr. Went- 
favor- 


of good strength, and fine. 
worth’s sample compares 
Its 
very much in its favor in the produc- 
tion of lines of 
goods; and imitation of it is frequently 
attempted American cotton by 
the use of dyes. 

Fig. 10. 
branches of the bamia variety, taken 
from two plants, one that had had its 
top cut off, and the other whose main 
stalk allowed to grow to its 
natural height. Attention is solicited 
to the clustering of the bolls, A. A. A. 


ably in these respects. color is 


certain fashionable 


upon 


We have now before us two 


was 


At B. B. B. the bolls are bunched. 


This variety of Egyptian cotton grows 


on a branchless plant, the fruit appear- 
ing on small stems ramifying from the 
main stalk. sjumia seeds ‘have been 
tried before in Texan soil, some hay- 
ing been planted on land at the head 
of Galveston Bay about 1877, but with 
indifferent success. It is not as favor- 
the Mit-Afifi, 
though it stands next to that variety 


in its extent of 


ably thought of as 


cultivation in Lower 
Egypt, where it was first discovered, 
by a Copt, in 1878. It has been longer 
Mit-A fifi, 


inferior in 


known than the compared 


with which it is fineness, 
strength and uniformity of staple. 
ig. 11. L now exhibit a branch of 
Mr. Wentworth’s hybrid which he 
speaks of as possessing great drought 
resisting 


characteristics. There is 


nothing peculiar about the arrange- 

ment of the foliage and fruit on this 

branch; the bloom, boll and open cap- 
BAMIA 


Nor TorPPED 


sule being observed at A. A. A. The 
plant from which this was taken had 
66 matured bolls, forms and young 
bolls. Its height was four feet, and 
the size of the main stem at the butt 
was 1% inches in diameter. 

The samples of Mr. Wentworth’s 
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cotton (Fig. 8) which have been ex- 
hibited, were the product of the fifth 
crop from seed obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 
His method has been to select the best 
matured bolls from the choicest stalks 
for his planting seeds. If necessary, 
he tops the plants. He has tested it in 
different soils, and in every instance, 
where an early stand was secured, the 
yield was good. 
fear of failure for his cotton anywhere 
in the South, where our common varie- 


He tells me he has no 


ties have a six-months’ growing sea- 
son. So far as fibre is concerned, his 
cotton shows no degeneration after five 
seasons’ trial. It is the nearest to a 
success of any series of experiments 


in raising long-stapled and fine-fibred 
from 


f\ 
| 


cotton Egyptian seed in this 


f a) 
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\ 

~ 

No 


FIG, 11. 
countgy, coming within my observa- 
tion. Some of his cotton has been sent 
to northern manufacturers for trial. 
An impediment in the way for a satis- 
factory introduction of his cotton is 
the small quantity that can be sup 
As I have before remarked, 
spinners do not like to limit their sup- 
plies of cotton to small lots. But Mr. 
Wentworth proposes to distribute his 


plied. 


seed among planters and extend his 
His yield of Egyptian 
seed cotton has been a sixth more than 
that of his common upland, per acre; 


own acreage. 


attained, only, after several seasons of 
disappointments. Mr. Wentworth is 
certainly deserving of encouragement 
in his efforts, in succeeding where so 


many have failed. Others obtained 


seeds from the Department of Agricul- 
ture when he did, but met with such 
discouraging failures that they aban- 
doned all further efforts. He contin- 
ued, though his first crop gave him 
only 75 pounds of seed cotton from 
Experiments, heretofore, 
cotton have 


three acres. 
with exotic varieties of 








not turned out satisfactorily, as a rule, 
compared with results that can be ac- 
complished with 
enous to the soil and climate. 


those more indig- 
Still, it 
should be remembered that our own 
Sea Island and other jhome-bred cot 
The ex- 


perience of our experiment stations in 


tons are of an alien ancestry. 


the South has not been a felicitous one 
in the cultivation of cotton from exotic 
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seeds. The director of the Georgia 
Experiment Station tells me that he 
has planted seeds from all parts of the 
world, and has never found a variety 
possessing merit whatever, in 
comparison with our own native varie- 
ties. He tried the Mit-Afifi and bamia 
during two seasons and 
utterly unsatisfactory, far inferior, in 
every respect, to Sea Island grown un- 
der the same conditions. He 


any 
found them 


recog- 


Ripe Cottor — Upland 


Ri pure Peru an Cotton 


= a Oe 
= 


SS 
Ripe Japane se Cote 


= 
FIG. 13. 


Wentworth is 
soil of 


nizes, however, that Mr. 
experimenting on a 
characteristics and with quite differ- 
ent climatic 
servations have been made by 
notably by the director of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station, 
who writes concerning Egyptian cot- 
ton that “the Mit-Afifi and bamia are 
the two varieties which have been the 
tested in this country, 
proved 


different 


conditions. Similar ob- 


others, 


widely 
neither 


most 
but 

Both 
staple, 

climate. 
tion of a number of hybrids between 
American up- 
last 
which promise to have consider- 


has protitabie. 


produce a long and fine 


but mature too late for our 


” 


very 
He alludes to the propaga- 


them and some of the 
land 
years, 
able 
southern parts of the cotton region. 
Fig. 12. My microscopic examina- 
tions of the cotton fibres of Mr. Went- 
worth’s cotton revealed some charac- 
that uncommon to 
cotton fibres in but 
may something of 
to many who are not every 
miliar with the structure and peculiari 
ties of the cotton fibre as generically 
constituted. 
photo-micrograph of well formed, ma- 


varieties, within the few 


value, especially in the more 


teristics are not 


general, which 
possess interest 


way fa- 


The view before us is a 
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ture cotton fibres. They show good 


fully developed, and with a fair 
supply of twist. 


body, 
These fibres are 
what spinners like to get hold of as 
assuring 

Vig. 138. We have here another 
of matured cotton 
the aid of the 


good work. 

view 
fibres drawn with 
camera lucida attached, 
to the microscope. The delineation is 
that of four-hundred diameters’ ampli- 
fication. of fibres are 
a most excellent one in the 
American upland, and a very poor one 


Three varieties 
to be seen: 
in the Japanese. The Peruvian fibre is 
a good one. 
Fig. 14. 


how 


That an idea may be had of 
immature cotton fibres look, the 
view before us is presented. These 
ire exact drawings with the aid of the 
lucida, of 


hundred 


camera fibres magnified 
diameters. It will be 
noticed that the fibres appear flat and 
thin, but no twist in- 
Immature cotton 
fibres are known by these distinguish- 
ing features. 

Fig. 15. With the last three views 
in mind, the significance of the pres- 
ent one will, no doubt, be clearly un- 
as showing the difference in 


the development of the bottom and the 


four 


with some folds, 
herent to the fibres. 


derstood, 


— Imm ature 
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FIG, 14. 


top of the 
Wentworth’s 


cotton fibres from Mr. 
Attentively 
note: the Mit-Afifi fibre is well develop- 
ed at the bottom, 


meter and 


samples. 


and of smaller dia- 
not so well formed at the 
top: the abbasi is only fairly well de- 
veloped at the bottom and the same at 
the top. which is also of less diameter; 
the hybrid is poorly developed at the 
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bottom and immature at the top; and 
the bamia, while of good body has but 
indiffereut twist at the bottom, with a 
compuratively good top, but less in 
diameter. For uniformity of structure 
from bottom to top, the bamia shows 
to the best advantage and the hybrid 
to the poorest. These observations 
should not be taken as prejudicial to 
Mr. Wentworth’s cotton, as they are 
not uncommon to all varieties of cot- 
ton, especially that of the tops being 


4) 


known because unseen. No system of 
cultivation can prevent this, as a pro- 
perly developed fibre depends on pro- 
per climatic conditions affecting a 
vigorous growth. Weather is as pot- 
ent as the sustenance obtained from 
the soil. The latter can be regulated 
but the former cannot be. 

Fig. 16. That what has been shown 
may not be taken as isolated instances 
affecting any particular kind of cot- 
ton, of the tops of fibres being smaller 
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of less size than the bottoms. As can 
be readily appreciated, uniformity of 
development and of size, the entire 
length of the fibre, is a desideratum of 
the utmost importance from a manu- 
facturer’s point of view. The spinning 
quality and economy—in the matter of 
waste—of his cotton largely depend on 
it. An imperfectly developed fibre is a 
source of waste and of weakness 
which manifests itself in the manufac- 
tnred product, the cause remaining un- 


than the bottoms, I desire to call your 
attention to a diagrammatic exhibi- 
tion of the relative size of the bottoms 
and tops of fibres of four representa- 
tive varieties of cotton. As will be 
seen, the tops of the fibres of Sea 
Island cotton; of the Allen, or a Mis- 
sissippi bottom-land, cotton; of the 
Peterkin, or a typical upland, cotton; 
and of the Chinese, or common Asia- 
tic, cotton, are of less diameter than 
the hottoms. 
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Fig. 17. 


fore us will give an idea of the appear- 


The view that is now be- 


ance of the tips of cotton fibres. 
Tkough the conformation of the tips, 
here shown, vary, the variation is com- 
mon to all varieties. 

Fig. 18. 


of the roots of cotton fibre may be 


The grotesque appearance 


seen in the view now before us. No 
variety of cotton can lay claim to any 
distinguishing peculiarity in the forms 
of its roots, more than that there are 
more points of penetration with the 
Island 
I give these views as of pass 


upland than with the Sea 
variety. 
ing interest as coming up in my ex- 
arminations of Mr. Wentworth’s sam- 
ples of cotton, but which may be as 
SEA ISLAND 


Borrom Tors 
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FIG. 16. 








sociated with the structure of all cot- 
ton fibres, and which it is well for all 
spinners and workers of cotton to be 
familiar with. 

Fig. 19. Though Mr. Wentworth has 
been instrumental in having his ex- 
periments exploited in the newspapers 
Atlanta, 
A. Jackson, has been equally, 


of the country, a citizen of 
Ge. T. 
if not more, energetic in exciting pub- 
lic attention to some of his own efforts 
in cotton culture from seeds that he 
elaims from the interior of 
Africa, and are totally different from 
United 
styled 
Cotton. 


came 
any variety known in the 
States. The 
Jackson’s African 
Three stalks of it are exhibited before 
you. These three stalks are Mr. Jack- 


plant has been 


Limbless 


son's trade mark. It will be observed 


that they are limbless and without 


foliage, showing nothing but a luxuri- 
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boll. 
Nothing could be conceived of hand- 


ant zrowth of cotton in the 
somer than this, exhibiting the fruit- 
age of the cotton boll. Mr. 
that the plant grows 


Jackson 
has written me 
from 12 to 14 feet 
pounds of lint to 100 pounds of seed 


high, yielding 40 
cotton, and “grows in a straight stalk, 
absolutely limbless, averaging 150 to 
175 bolls toa stalk.” At first, he ask- 
ed a cent apiece for his seed, equiva- 
lent to $1800 a bushel. He writes that 
there are but few imperfect seeds, as 
nearly all of the blooms mature, and 
are from 10 to 12 days earlier than 
any other cotton raised in his neigh- 
borhood. To make a successful crop, 
he says, the plants should stand about 
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four inches apart in drills, which will 
give 630 plants to a row, and with 10 
productive bolls to each plant a yield 


of 6300 bolls is obtained, or, allowing 
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100 bolls to a pound, 63 pounds of seed after all, should not be taken as truly 
eotten to a row. Seventy rows per representative of Jackson’s cotton, in 





FIG. 19. 
acre, therefore, would give a produc- that the foliage has all been removed, 
tion of 4410 pounds of seed cotton. and a number of the slender stems, 
The illustration of the three stalks, apparently, broken or cut off, for the 
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sceting purpose of exposing the open 
bolls to full 
ing the attention to them. 


view and of concentrat- 
In this re- 
spect the illustration is deceptive as 
to the true appearance of the plant as 
it grows iu the field, but, with this ex- 
planation, it need not be criticised, as 
the retention of the foliage would have 
concealed the cotton. I have received 
accounts of the planting of this cotton 
from three sections of the South, one 
of three acres in North Carolina, an- 
other of five acres in South Carolina, 


and another of six acres in Louisiana, 


with most satisfactory results, show- 


bolls failing to open. This planter is 
of the opinion that this variety of cot 
late 


nulitates against Mr. Jackson’s state- 


ton is a one, which somewhat 
ment, 
Fig. 29. 
had of this so-called limbless cotton,— 
which, as a matter of fact, is not 
limbless, if left to grow after its own 
we give the 
showing how it 


That another view may be 


nature like other cottons, 
illustration before us, 
Its height can be 
from the 


appears in the field. 
judged of comparatively, 
heights of the negroes seen standing 


by the side of it. By close. observa- 





ing yields much in excess of that from 
The plant has 
three fields 
height of 
planting of the 
South 


ordinary upland seeds. 
a large leaf, 
just referred to grew to a 
five to ten feet. The 
five-acre 


and in the 


seed in the Carolina 
feet apart, the 


The 


plat was in rows four 
stands being 10 inches apart. 
planter writes me that last season's 
drought prevented his cotton coming 
up properly, and in consequence ap- 
behind time, 


peared several weeks 


with a loss of about 20 per cent. of the 


tion, some of the foliage may be seen, 
leaf, etc. On 
considerable number of the 
been cut off, 


the large some of the 
stems a 
leaves have, evidently, 
for the presumed good purpose of ex- 
posing to view the bolls and their ar- 
rangement. 

South 


which is of 


Reverting to the five-acre 
Carolina plat, the soil of 
ordinary clay, the owner informs me, 
that, notwithstanding all drawbacks, 
his last season’s production was nearly 


eight bales of cotton, for which he 
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expected to get fully 
more than the price of the same grade 
of ordinary upland cotton. Many of 


his plants had 50 to 75 bolls on them, 


a cent a pound 


and he reckoned an easy average of 55 
bolls per plant. 

There has been a great deal of ro- 
mance about the origin of this so- 
ealled African Limbless Cotton, as 
being first discovered in the Congo 
country of Africa, and brought thence 
by a Jew named Kyle who sold the 
seeds to Mr. Jackson. The claims of 
this Jew are of very doubtful credi- 
hilitv. The fact, however, seems to 


have been established in a recent case 








agance. Still my examinations of the 
samples of staple sent me from differ- 
ent sources have impressed me most 
favorably concerning their spinning 
qualities, in the development and 
length of fibre, thewgh the latter point 
is almost invariably overstated. 
Though the length of staple is very 
good (Fig. 2), it is not extraordinary, 
as one is led to believe from the re- 
ports that are made by the enthusi- 
astic planter. I do not always find in 
the planter’s sample the characteris- 
tics that he declares exist. The staple 


on the seed, as shown in Fig. 2, 
may be compared with other well- 





before a United States court in which 
the Jackson African Limbless Cotton 
Co. appeared as the plaintiff, that Mr. 
Jackson did purchase a few cotton 
seeds of a Jew, in the early fall of 
1895. The methods pursued for dis- 
posing of the seeds of this cotton, the 
exorbitant price asked for them, and 
the claims persistently made concern- 
ing the merits of the product, have 
been discussed and animadverted 
upon in the public journals, especially 
in the South. Statements that have 
been made to me by those who have 
purchased this seed, regarding pro- 
duction, etc., I have been somewhat 
obliged to receive with much incred- 
ulity, because of their seeming extrav- 










known varieties. It is longer than 
the Peterkin or Herlong, but shorter 
than the Johnson. It is a good 
one-inch stapled cotton. Even this 
length for a cotton raised on the up- 
lands of the Carolinas and Georgia is 
better than the ordinary, and would 
seem to be capable of a better record 
on the rich bottom lands of the Missis- 
sippi River valley. 

Fig. 21. A further idea of the height 
of Jackson's cotton may be had from 
the view now before us of a field of 
common upland cotton, in which a 
number of negroes are picking, all 
stooping while in the act of plucking 
the cotton from the branches. The 
men and women in their standing pos- 
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tures loom well above the tops of the 
plants. There can be no hiding be 
hind the bushes in such a field. 

My analysis of the open bolls that 
have been sent me has shown that 
they have four to five cells each, with 
an average of about nine seeds, consti 
tuting about 65.5 per cent. of the 
weight of the seed cotton. This gives 
a yield of 34.5 per cent. of lint. In no 
instance have I been able to get 40 per 
cent. as Claimed to be the average pro- 
duction. This percentage of produc- 
tion would be a most extraordinary 
one. ‘That it is, however, a large pro 
ducer of lint would seem to be sus- 


This is a better record than I have 
been able to obtain from the samples 
sent to me, though mine was exceed- 
ingly good. 

It is a matter of secondary moment 
as to the origin of this cotton. Many 
of the stories about it are unquestion- 
ably pure fabrications. Whence it 
came is of no consequence to the spin- 
ner or even to the planter. That the 
cotton has some valuable points in its 
favor admits of no question. Its fibre 
is supple, well formed, and of good 
length. Its yield of lint to the hundred 
pounds of seed cotton is excellent, or 
above the average, and its production 
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tained by the tests made of it at the 
Georgia Experiment Station with 
other cottons under like conditions as 
to soil, fertilization and cultivation. 
According to the record of tests made 
of twenty-one varieties of cotton, the 
Jackson limbless ranked third in value 
of total product of lint and seed. Its 
record showed a yield of 1366 pounds 
of seed cotton or 507 pounds of lint per 
acre, against an average of the twen- 
ty-one varieties of 454 pounds of lint. 
The percentage of lint from the seed 
cotton was 37.1, which gave it first 
rank, with one other variety, in this re- 
spect. Its seeds are comparatively 
small, ranking second in the forego- 
ing tests, showing 5,159 to the pound. 


per acre is very good if not high. Tak- 
ing it all in all, it is one of the best 
varieties of cotton that has come un- 
der my observations. 

There is an impression that 
the so-called African Limbless Cot- 
ton, which is, undeniably, a misnomer, 
is nothing more nor less than that va- 
riety or breed of cotton known as Wel- 
born’s Pet, a picture of which is now 
before us. The cotton 'was named after 
the little fellow seen in the centre, 
Jeff. Welborn, Jr... who was his 
father’s pet and little companion in the 
field. The stalks, as seen, Mr. Wel- 
born writes me, are just as they grew. 
The leaves had all fallen off before the 
cotton had opened, as they always do. 
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The string was used to hold the stalks 
in place while they were being photo- 
graphed. This cotton is described as 
erect, slender, limbs short and numer- 
ous, very prolific, clustered, and ma- 
turing early. It is one of the best types 
of cluster cotton in the South. Whether 
Jackson’s and Welborn’s cottons are 
the same or not is of no commercial 
importance, and the only thing to be 
accomplished in establishing their 
identity is to thwart any false or dis- 
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you with their great resemblance, in 
the busb. Mr. Welborn’s method of 
culture in attaining an ideal cotton, 
and then holding it there against every 
tendency of reversion, is of peculiar 
interest as an example of what enter- 
prising planters have done and can do 
toward improving, ahd keeping to a 
standard, their cotton, as a result of 
an intelligent system of hybridization 
and selection. Welborn’s Pet is the 
offspring of the judicious crossing of 
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WELLBORN’S 


honest statement concerning either 
one, which has for its purpose the dup- 
ing of unsuspecting planters. 

The specimens of Welborn’s cotton 
that have been sent me exhibit many 
meritorious characteristics of value to 
the spinner. It is a cotton that spin- 
ners would naturally like to get hold 
of. 

Carefully observing Welborn’s Pet 
cotton with its single stalk and fully 
developed bolls, a re-examination of 
Jackson's cotton (Fig: 19) will impress 


three distinct varieties, in the year 
1881.—the Jones, Barnes and Zellner. 
Each one of these had its points of 
value, and it was the combination of 
the most desirable of these into one 
plant that was sought. (Fig. 23.) I will 
direct your attention to a pedigree 
chart of the Pet. The Jones was 
found to germinate early in the field, 
and grew rapidly, but like most rapid 
growing plants the fruit was scattered 
on long limbs. The seed was fuzzy 
and the boll large. The Barnes was 
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found to be a densely foliaged variety, 
and, as is natural with a dense growth, 
the leaves were large and thick, the 
stalk stout, and the seed green and 
fuzzy. The Zellner was found to be a 
small and compact plant, with few or 
no limbs, of the cluster class, having 
small, white seeds, two leaves to a 
bunch of fruit, and one leaf on the 
main stem, just where the fruit stem 
branches out. The fruit stems ran out 
from two to six inches, on each end of 
which appeared two to six forms or 
bolls. 

Mr. Welborn saw his ideal in these 
plants, embodying the quick germina- 
tion and rapid growth of the Jones; 
the hardiness, stout stalk and broad 
leat of the Barnes; and the prolific- 
ness, rapid fruiting, clustering around 
the stalk, with few or no limbs, mini- 
mum of shade after fruiting began— 
the fruit taking the place of the leaves 
and early maturity—of the Zellner. 

Rapid fruiting in the nature of the 


cotton plant begins when its growth 


is checked. The broad leaf means 
dense shade, rapid growth of wood 
and seanty fruit. 

Mr. Welborn’s scheme was to get 
and hold the cluster form or nature of 
the Barnes and Zellner, with only two 
leaves to the bunch of fruit, and drop 
them out when the fruit began to de- 
velop. This attained, his ideal would 
be realized. To this end, he turned his 
farm over to his brother and gave his 
whole time and work to a careful sys- 
tem of hybridization and selection of 
his cotton plants. What he accom- 
plished is represented in his Pet. The 
pedigree chart is not without interest. 
The Pet is a cross or hybrid of three 
varieties, each one of which is the re- 
sult of seasons of selection. Their 
history can be traced back several gen- 
erations of man in the cultivation of 
eotton in the South. The Jones and 
Zellner have lineal records hack into 
the thirties and forties, in the days of 
slavery, when, however, the same care 
and attention to hybridization and se- 
lection was not carried ont as is the 
ease today. If the recorded character. 


istics of the several varieties as de- 


’ 
scribed on the chart, and theig final 
revelation in the Welborn Pet, are stud- 
ied, a conception may be had of what 
has been and can be accomplished, and 
the skill and patience required, in an 
intelligent scheme for improving the 
staple and yield of the cotton plant, to 
meet the needs of the spinner and the 
planter. But hybridization and selec- 
tion would be of but little avail if all 
the necessities of planting and after- 
cultivation were not intelligently ob- 
served. 





Oriental Invention of a Spinning 
Process. 


There has been recently taken out 
in the United States, letters patent, by 
a Chinaman, residing at Foo Chow, of 
a machine for spinning. There is no 
particular merit in the machine for 
American manufacturers, and it is not 
an invention that has any possibility 
of interfering with present methods, 
and, therefore, we refer to it and il- 
lustrate it at this time more as a curi- 
osity than anything else, not only us 
coming from the source that it does, 
but for the principle that is repre 
sented in its construction and proc- 
esses. 

We think that the machine will be 
clearly understood if we confine our 
remarks to its operation, which is aa 
follows: The cotton is placed in the 
receptacle formed by the strips A, the 
plunger B being pushed back against 
the handle, and the ends of the strips 
are compressed or bent inwardly and 
inserted in one of the cotton-tubes 
The device is then pushed into the 
tube until the ends of the strips reach 
the bottom of the tube, when by press- 
ing upon the knob the handle and 
strips may be withdrawn, leaving the 
cotton in the tube, or the cotton may 
be inserted in the tubes in any other 
convenient way. The tubes after 
being filled are placed in the machine, 
the spindle of which bears on the end 
of the lever. <A strand of cotton is se- 
cured to one of the spools (which is 
placed in position upon drums), and 
the strand is threaded between rollers 
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and through the hollow spindle “h” 
and the end of the strand is placed in 
the upper end of the cotton-tube. 
When all of the cotton-tubes have 
been thus pinned, power is applied to 
the driving-shaft to rotate the shaft, 
drum, and pulleys connected there- 
with, As soon as the cotton-tubes 
begin to rotate the fibres of the cotton 
will adhere to the ends of the strands 
inserted therein and will be twisted 
into a continuation of the strands, the 
spools meanwhile winding the strands 
up and drawing the fibres out as they 


—~, 





are twisted into the strands. The ro- 
tation of the pulleys at h and rollers 
earried thereby will smooth and polisb 
the strands before they are finally 
wound on the spools; but these pul- 
leys and rollers may be omitted, if de- 
sired. Should the cotton twist too 
tightly, the upward pull on the strand 
would be increased, and, assisted by 
the weight on the lever, would tend 
to raise the cotton-tube and decrease 
the friction between the spring under- 
neath and the bottom of the cotton- 
tube, thus allowing the spring to slip 
sufficiently to decrease the speed at 


which the said tube is rotating, so that 
the cotton will not be twisted so 
tightly. By moving the weight along 
the lever the upward pressure on the 
spindle may be varied at will. Thus, 
for instance, should the weight be 
moved toward the end of the lever the 
upward pressure on the spindle would 
be increased and the amount of puii 
on the strand required to raise the 
cotton-tube and cause slipping at the 
point of contact with the spring 
would be decreased. This would re- 
sult in a larger and loosely-twisted 
strand. Should the weight be moved 
near the fulcrum-point of the lever, 
the upward pressure on the spindle 
would be decreased and the amount of 
pull on the strand required to cause 
slipping at the point of contact of the 
cotton-tube with the spring would be 
increased and would result in a smail 
tightly-twisted strand of cotton. Thus 
by moving the weight along the arm 
of the lever, the quality of the strand 
of cotton may be varied at will. 





‘ Japan’s Silk Industry. 


The Japanese have an innate love of 
the beautiful. 
attract the Japanese to the culture of 
silk, and adapt them to the industry. 
From start to finish it is a fine art, re- 
quiring peculiar attention and delicacy 
in all the The 
thrifty and tactful wives of country 
farmers appear to their silk- 
worms as their children. The mass of 
people do not try to obtain eggs from 
their moths. It is an art by itself to 
be able to have moths lay eggs evenly 
upon paper, and the general producers 
of silk do not undertake it, but pur- 
chase carefully selected eggs of some 
trustworthy dealer, and store them till 
the proper These eggs are 
white at first, but in time they change 
color into a brownish black. As the 
spring sun warms the earth, generally 
about May 1, the color of the eggs 
turns to blue, which indicates that the 
period of hatching has arrived. 

From this time on, writes an Amer- 
ican observer in the New York Trib- 


These characteristics 


several processes. 


love 
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une, for forty days and nights the 
caretakers of the silkworm do not re- 
move their clothing for rest, but sleep 
with one eye open. If there should be 
sudden changes of weather after the 
e@gs are hatched, or a damp, cool 
wind should strike them, some of the 
worms, unless instant relief were 
given, would die. 

It will be well to note the infinite 
pains these women take to rear the 
caterpillars and produce the best qual- 
ity of silk. After they are hatched 
they are so tiny and delicate that it 
requires great care in transferring 
them to another sheet of paper for 
feeding. This is generally done with 
a soft feather, and so deftly that no 
shock or injury comes to the worm. 
Then they are fed mulberry leaves in 
small pieces eight times a day, care 
being taken to put in but a small quan- 
tity each time. On the fifth day they 
begin to refuse to eat leaves, and re- 
main two or more days in a stupor. 
On the eighth day they revive, and are 
fed larger quantities of leaves. This 
continues for five days, and again they 
become stupid for two days. 

The alternate activity and stupidity 
continue for five periods, requiring 
constant care from 4 A. M. till 11 P. M. 
daily. The quality of the silk largely 
depends wpon the vigor of the worms, 
enabling them to consume a large 
quantity of leaves. When the cater- 
pillars are mature, hundreds of pecu- 
liar little bridges are made, varying 
in form, but all airing at the comfort 
of the worm, on which they spin their 
cocoons. Healthy worms will ordi- 
narily spin their complete cocoons in 
twenty-four hours, but these are gen- 
erally left undisturbed for a week, 
when the worm is pricked to destroy 
it, and the cocoons are heated. The 
cocoons are generally sold to the fac- 
tory, which assorts them according to 
quality, and reels the silk. The coun- 
try weavers mostly purchase their 
raw silk of the reeling factory. In 
this condition large quantities are also 
exported. More than one-half of the 
raw silk exported goes to the United 
States. 


Women are almost exclusively em- 
ployed in all branches of the silk in- 
dustry, and a large proportion of the 
work is done in the homes. A loom is 
found in almost every house, even the 
poorest. In such houses, always of 
one story, the dirt floor occupies about 
one-third of the space, and the matted 
platform two-thirds. The loom stands 
on one part of the ground floor, and 
the kitchen occupies the remainder 
The family lives and sleeps on the 
matted platform, which is usually 
about two feet above the ground. 

The father and sons work in the 
yarden and rice field. One of the 
daughters does the weaving, and the 
remainder assist their mother or work 
in the field. Weaving is done by the 
yard for some manufacturer who fur 
nishes the silk. For lighter silk, used 
for linings or dresses, the price of 
weaving is 1% to 2 cents per yard. A 
good weaver, working from 5 o’clock 
in the morning till 10 or 11 at night, 
usually earns 15 cents a day. Less 
skillful weavers earn only 10 cents a 
day. The cost of board in the home is 
about four cents a day. The price of 
provisions has doubled within the last 
two years; prior to that board cost 
about two cents a day. 

Plain board for four cents consists 
of millet and barley, with boiled rice 
and a little dried fish and vegetables. 
Probably once a day they have bean 
soup and barley tea; milk and sugar 
are unknown luxuries. 

They work seven days in a week, 
and appear to be perfectly contented. 
Wages do not appear to be uniform 
among silk manufacturers. At the 
Kirin Crape Weaving Company’s, 
where one hundred girls and twenty 
men and boys are employed, girls re- 
ceive seven and a half cents a day and 
board. They work from 5 A. M. till 
8 P. M. Half an hour is allowed for 
the morning and evening meal each, 
and one hour at noon. Boys are taken 
for a period of three or four years to 
learn the trade. They are allowed for 
the first year board, two suits of 
clothing. and $1.25 for spending 
money. After the first year they get 
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ap increase of spending money up to 
$4 for the year, and a small prize in 
case of extra good work. They work 
elever hours daily. Everything is 
done by hand, 

The Kirin Japanese Weaving Com- 
pany has a complete outfit of modern 
machinery for ad purposes. Consider- 
able of the machinery is from the 
United States. It has 140 looms, and 
employs 450 girls and 250 men; no ap- 
prentices. Girls are paid five cents a 
day and board the first year; after- 
ward wages are advanced according 
to skill, till they reach 10 cents a day. 
Men are paid from 15 to 25 cents a 
day, *and board themselves. The 
powe? is furnished by a turbine wheel, 
American make, of 350 horse-power. 

The silk industry in Japan is practi- 
cally a home industry. There are a 
few large factories, but the weaving 
is done mainly in the homes. In 1895 
weaving was done in 660,409 families 
in the empire; the whole number of 
weavers was 949,123; the total number 
of operatives engaged in the manufac- 
ture of silk was—men, 57,850; women, 
985,016. The wage is so low, the mar- 
gin of profit is so small, and the condi- 
tions of life are so limited and fixed in 
Japan that any causes which operate 
to depress the silk industry work a 
great hardship on the homes of the 
people. 





Process of Mercerizing. 


A German invention has made its 
appearance, which we illustrate, here- 
with, of a process for the treatment 
of fibres, or textile materials, for the 
purpose of improving their appear- 
ance, or finish, and for facilitating the 
operation of dyeing. 

As is well known, the process of 
mercerizing yarn, or textile material, 
is to give it not only lustre, but the 
property of absorbing dyes, two well 
known characteristics that are impart- 
ed to fibres by the process of mercer- 
ization. According to the notion of 
the German inventor of this process, 
the use of caustic soda is objection- 
able, in that it absorbs, or combines 
with a quantity of the carbonic acid 


of the atmosphere, rendering it in- 
operative, and causing the production 
of irregular results in the dyeing. 
After a series of experiments, he 
finds that if the material is treated 
with a solution containing sodium swi- 
phide (Na,S or potassium sulphide 
































K,S8) in the proper proportions, with 
the addition to the solution of ethyl 
or methyl alcohol, sulphonated or ox- 
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idized oils, benzine, benzol, solvent 
naphtha or naphtha oil, turpentine, or 
petroleum, much better results are 
obtained, and that a permanent lustre 
is imparted to the fibre not otherwise 
obtainable. The material may be 
treated in the form of yarn or after it 
has been woven into a fabric. 

The accompanying drawings illus- 
trate the apparatus designed for treat- 
ing the yarn in the hank. The inven- 
tor of this process prefers a bath, pref- 
erably cold, containing a solution of 
sodium or potassium sulphide (Na,S8 
or K.S) in the proportion of about 
thirty per centum, though it may be 
made stronger or weaker, as may be 
found desirable, according to quality 
or degree of fineness of the fibre to be 
treated therewith. To this solution 
is added about ten per cent. of one of 
the following solvents: benzine, sul- 
phonated or oxidized oils (olein, tur- 
key-red oil, or the like), benzol, ethyl 
or methyl alcohol, naphtha, turpen- 
tine, or petroleum. In the bath when 
thus prepared the solvent remains on 
top and the yarn or fabric passing 
through is first impregnated therewith 
and the fat or gum dissolved before 
entering the alkaline solution. The 
yarn or material to be treated is im- 
mersed in this bath until completely 
saturated—say from fifteen to thirty 
minutes—and then withdrawn. Dur- 
ing the process of immersion or imme- 
diately after, the yarn or material is 
subjected to the mechanical operation 
of stretching to prevent the shrinkage 
that would otherwise take place. 

For yarn in the hank there is em- 
ployed the apparatus or frame A 
shown in the drawings, upon which 
the yarn is first placed upon the arms 
B and C. The lower arms B are 
mounted upon a pillow D, and the up- 
per arms C are carried by the stays 
E and screw F, by which latter they 
can be adjusted and drawn away from 
the lower arms B to give the desired 
amount of stretching to the fabric. 

The use of the solvents before en- 
tering the strong solution is of very 
great importance, as their use greatly 
facilitates the absorption by the ma- 


terial of the alkaline medium, and 
shortens the process, and it also ren- 
ders the treatment of the material 
completely uniform, so that it can af- 
terward be dyed of an even or level 
shade throughout. This is of the ut- 
most importance in dealing with light 
shades or colors. The solvent may be 
used separately and may be poured 
over the material, or it may first be 
immersed therein. 

When removed from the bath, the 
yarn or material is immersed in an- 
other bath of water or otherwise thor- 
oughly washed to remove all traces of 
the alkaline solution. 

This process renders the fibres 
bright, lustrous, and glossy in ap- 
pearance, almost like silk. 





Acetylene. 


The Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., in its last October 
report, cautioned its members not to 
adopt new methods of lighting, es- 
pecially with acetylene gas, lest a new 
element of hazard should be intro- 
duced into the risk, without the con- 
sent of the underwriters, which is re- 
quired by the contracts. In response 
to many inquiries for further infor- 
mation concerning calcium carbide 
and acetylene, an additional report 
has been made, which is characterized 
as preliminary, concerning this sub- 
ject. According to preliminary inves- 
tigations it is stated that with the 
present state of the art and the ex- 
isting prices of carbide, it is believed 
that any mill putting in an extensive 
acetylene plant is, to a considerable 
extent, entering unexplored territory. 
While a great deal of experimenting 
has been done in this line, there is yet 
much to learn before a surely satis 
factory lighting system is secured. 

Most any system at present avail- 
able requires considerable care and 
attention in handling the generator. 
The flame tends, from the great rich- 
ness of the gas, to become smoky if 
the burners are not in perfect order. 
Computations on the present prices of 
carbide, and with steam and water 


ne ET 
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power at the cost existing in many 
mutual mills, indicate that it is very 
doubtful if acetylene is at all a cheap 
illuminant. 

Waiving for the instant the question 
of expediency 


dangers in 


and considering the 


acetylene, the following 
general properties of the gas may be 
The 
best evidence so far at- 


considered. figures given are 


based upon 


tainable and are believed reliable. 
There are 
ments abroad. 


Mixtures of 


many conflicting state- 


acetylene and_ air, 
where the from 6% to 
5O7F 


25% of the mixture, are explosive, and 


acetylene is 


there is some good evidence that the 
range may be as great as from 5% to 
50%. 
Comparing this with illuminating 
gas, mixtures of illuminating gas and 
air are explosive over a range of from 
7% to 18% of gas, showing that the 
range of explosive mixtures of acety- 
lene is much wider than for ordinary 


gas. 


Explosions of mixtures of acetylene 
and air are 


violent than mix- 


tures of ordinary gas and air. 


more 


The weight of acetylene gas, taking 
air as 1, is about 0.90, showing that 
acetylene gas tends to rise, so that in 
this respect it is better than naphtha 
gases, which are heavier than air. 

Acetylene gas under some conditions 
may form acetylides, i. e., compounds 
with metals, which are in themselves 
The evidence 
available would seem to indicate that 
the principal danger was where pure 
copper is exposed to acetylene; even 
then, however, the presence of mois- 


pure explosives. best 


ture and possibly some impurities in 
the gas is probably necessary for the 
formation of acetylides. 

Other metals commonly used ap- 
parently are not subject to this dan- 
ger, and there is considerable evi- 
dence to support the feeling that the 
ordinary small fittings 
used in a gas plant are not dangerous, 
though any 


composition 


considerable amounts of 
copper or copper alloys in piping or 
machinery or in the shape of large fit- 
tings, best be avoided. 


WORLD 


If, after considering the above con- 
ditions, there is still a desire, in any 
case, to permit an acetylene plant, the 
following general requirements, it is 
believed, should be carefully fol 
lowed :— 

1. The generator should be outside 
the main and 


eut off 


buildings thoroughly 


from them, preferably in a 
small building by itself fifty feet, if 
from important buildings. 
As a whole it should be treated about 
like the ordinary 
chines. 


possible, 


naphtha gas ma- 

The dangers from possible escape of 
gas in handling the machine, or in re- 
pairing it, or by possible ignorance of 
an attendant, or by accident, and the 
very considerable dangers introduced 
if carbide itself is brought into the 
building, make it appear entirely im- 
proper to place one of these machines 
in a first-class risk. 

2. The earbide should be stored en- 


tirely outside important buildings, 
but might be in a compartment of the 
It should be looked 
at about like the main naphtha stor- 
age tank of a naphtha gas plant. 


8. Before a plant is put in, the com- 


generator house. 


plete plans should be submitted to the 
underwriters for approval, as there is 
no standard of construction of 


chine 


ma- 
be approved in a 
general way. There are a number of 
important features in any machine 
supplying acetylene gas needing at- 
tention, such as certain limit of pres- 
sure, constancy of that 
there is no chance of the production of 
gas being stopped and then started 
again after the burners have gone out, 
allowing the gas to through 
that 
tends to 
bring impurities into the gas, 
might make trouble in ‘the bu'iding, 
and other similar points, need care- 
ful consideration. 


which can 


action. so 


escape 


the open burners. Action such 


excessive heating, which 


which 





—The more knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with the tastes of the purchas- 
ing community a maker possesses, the 
better is he equipped for gauging its 
requirements. 
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Reels. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DRAPER CO., 
HCPEDALE, MASS. 


The merits of the reels made by the 
Traper Company, Hopedale, Mass., 
are deserving of illustration and de- 
scription, which we take pleasure at 
this time to The 
show both the front and rear of these 
reels. ‘These machines are not built 
for the profit there is in them, and 


illustrations 


give. 


there are no patented features to at- 
tract by their novelty. ‘They are sim- 


ply built for the class of customers 


The 
lightness, 


shaft is of wood, insuring 
and for the purpose su- 
perior to any other material. 

The 


each end, and is protected from any 


bobbin box has waste box at 
drip from spindles. 

with 
common 
spindle removable in- 
Spindle bear- 
protecting board, 
preventing dirt and flyings from lodg- 


fitted 
Rabbeth or 


These machines are 


either Sawyer, 
spindles, each 
dependently of others. 
ings have hinged 
ing. 

A gong is attached to strike at the 
completion of each hank of 840 yards, 











who desire to preserve a harmony in 
their mill equipment by 


These reels are con- 


using a su- 
perior machine. 
structed from entirely 
with a relative position of their differ- 


new desizns, 
ent parts, so arranged as to operate 
easily. The traverse motion is geared, 
and, therefore, positive, making it im- 
possible to wind other than a well 
wound skein; consequently, the proc- 
ess of spooling, or other succeeding 
operation can be more rapid and less 
wasteful. The bearing on driven end 
is set in a ball and socket joint, so it 
eannot be strained in lifting the swift 
for removing yarn. The 
the opposite end is entirely protected, 


bearing on 


preventing any oiling of skeins. 
The releasing arms and traverse are 


furnished with metal bearings, fitted 


in metal boxes. 


or when any otber length desired has 
been reeled. It is recommended that 
the maximum length of reel shall not 
with 2% inch 


exceed 65 spindles, 


length over all 15 feet 3% 
inches; total width for 54-inch 


2 feet 9 inches. 


spac e, 


skein, 





feasible to command 


a people of 


How is it 
the taste of 
tional and indigenous feeling for color 


whese na- 


and ornament we have no accurate 


information? 

—When rove yarn is used for werp, 
it should be very well sized, because 
any softness beyond a certain point 
will allow the threads to be so chafed 
when weaving that they will draw 
out in a similar way to a yarn with 
soft twisted places. 
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A Loom with Improvements. 


It would be a strange condition of 
things in textile manufacturing if the 
Draper 
should getting out 
improvements for greater mechanical 


Company, Hopedale, Mass., 


stop thinking, or 
efficiency in the production of goods. 
We give, herewith, an illustration of 
with 
readily 


a loom 
that 
progress of 
by this 
this 


certain improvements 
the 


made 


are seen, showing 
loom development 
company. As will be 


loom is 


seen, 


rather more elaborate 


of Industrial Art, held its annual com- 
mencement exercises on Thursday eve 
ning, June 8th. Thirty-nine students 
in various departments received certif- 
icates for having 


pleted 


successfully com- 


their courses of study, and 
seven graduates were awarded diplo- 
The the year’s 
work as accomplished by the students, 
fully demonstrates the increasing ca- 
pabilities of the school. The high 
standard of excellence does much to 
show rapid strides of progress 


which this institution is making tow- 


mas. exhibition of 


the 


DRAPER CO,’S LOOM. 


than usual 
make. This machine was especially 
designed . for and runs 
eight harnesses from a side cam mo- 
tion. The take-up is positive, being 
geared directly from the lower shaft. 
The filling changing device, which is 
one of the important features of the 
Northrop loom, is attached to 
The of this 
chine is self explanatory. 


those of this company’s 


corduroys, 


this 


loom. iNustration ma- 





Philadeiphia Textile School. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 
The Philadelphia Textile School of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School 


ards becoming the leading technical 
school in America as far as the indus- 
trial sciences and arts are involved. 
The work done this year in comne- 
tition for the medal which the Textile 
World offers for the best results at- 
tained in dyeing has set a standard 
which will be difficult for any student 
to over-reach. Wilfred Senior, the suc- 
cessful competitor for this prize, has 
shown what an technical 
school can do for an American student 
and we do not believe that as high a 
standard has ever been attained before 
even in the _ celebrated 
schools of Europe. 


American 


technical 
For thoroughness 
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of manipulative detail and originality 
in ideas and experiments, the work of 
Mr. Senior exhibits in a characteristic 
manner the influence of a _ scientific 
training upon the makeup of a tech- 
nical student, and the 
Textile School is to be congratulated 
for the successful manner in which it 
imparts to its students the essentials 
of this scientific training. Mr. Senior 
is to be complimented for showing the 
possibilities to which such a training 
may be applied. 

A school is to be judged by the stu- 
dents it turns out as its product to the 
world, and it is through the attain- 
ments reached by its students that it 
will acquire recognition. The time is 
fast approaching when _ technical 
schools will form an important factor 
in the educational system of America; 
the progressive demands of the in- 
dustrial arts and sciences are calling 
for the highest development of skill 
in both mind and hand, and the scien- 
tific training imparted by means of a 
thorough technical education is the 
sole thing which will allow such a de- 
velopment to be possible. We must 
learn the lesson taught so well by Ger- 
many and other countries, that edu- 
cation must form the basis of all in- 
dustrial progress. The so-called “pro- 
fessions” have long recognized this 
truth, and they require of their mem- 
bers a thorough technical training in 
their chosen line of work. 

The old era of the “apprenticeship” 
system has drawn to a close, and the 
workman of today who wishes to rise 
above a certain level in the industrial 
life of the world, to the 
technical school to acquire both the 
broad educational basis from which to 
start and the creative inspiration by 
means of which he alone can rise. 
The industrial earner of the 
coming day who is not furnished with 
an adequate technical.education will 
never rise above the rank and file of 
his fellow-workers, and the captains 
of our industries will be who 
benefited by the opportunities 

such an education § affords. 


Philadelphia 


must turn 


wage 


those 
have 
which 
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Education is no longer a luxury, it is 
a necessity, and a necessity which 
must be provided for in order that de- 
velopment may be possible. 

The Philadelphia Textile School has 
done pioneer work in carrying out this 
educational idea in its application to 
industrial pursuits. Located in the 
busy centre of the textile world, it is 
making its influence felt in every de- 
partment with which it deals. Its 
students are recognized and received 
as efficient and well trained men in 
all branches of the textile profession. 
The sphere of its usefulness is a large 
and comprehensive one, and is ever in- 
creasing in its proportions; and this 
increase must be met with increased 
resources in order that no void be 
left unfilled. Recognizing tbe fact thar 
chemistry is the fundamental science 
of all the technical arts and believing 
that the study of such a subject fur- 
nishes the best means of acquiring a 
scientific training, it has been the pol- 
icy of the school during the past year 
to give especial attention to the devel- 
opment of its chemical department. In 
furtherance of this, courses have been 
introduced into the curriculum of the 
school which exhibit a movement 
towards higher educational ideas. 

After all is said and done, it is not 
so much the amount of knowledge 
which a school imparts to its students 
that forms its greatest influence, as 
it is the training which it gives to the 
character of the student that com- 
prises its real influence; and it is the 
aim of this school to round off the 
crudities and the rude outlines of will 
practice with the refinements of a sci- 
entific training. In any technical edu- 
eation the practical knowledge and 
methods of manipulation, of course, 
should be the foremost consideration, 
but the creative spirit should be en- 
gendered by a close attention to the 
ideas and 


acquisition of scientific 


methods. 


In the development of its depart- 


ment of chemistry and dyeing the 
Philadelphia Textile School has ree- 
ognized the necessity of a_ scientific 
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background for all of its industrial 
teachings, and an attempt is being 
made to establish this department as 
a school of technical chemistry, hav- 
ing for its field the applications of 
to the textile and allied 
trades. In thus extending its scope 
the Philadelphia Textile School is en- 
deavoring to meet the rapidly increas 
ing demands for men scientifically 
trained in these professions, and this 
movement is entitled to 
recognition and the heartiest co-oper- 
ation of all who are interested in the 
promotion and the welfare of these 
industries. The Philadelphia Textile 
School is inspired with motives which 
should appeal to the appreciation and 
secure the material support of every 
manufacturer who is at all interested 
in the development of his profession. 


chemistry 


receive the 





The United States Finishing Company. 


The 
pany, 


United States Finishing Com- 
organized with an authorized 
capital stock of $2,000,000 7 per cent. 
and $1,000,000 
common, of which $650,000 has been 
or will be issued, leaving $100,000 pre- 
ferred and $250,000 
treasury. 


cumulative preferred 


common in the 
Besides this there will be 
an issue of $1,750,000 1st mortgage 20- 
fund 
acquires by 


year 5 per cent. sinking gold 
This 
purchase of stock, and owns and con- 
Bleaching, Dyeing 
Printing Company of Norwich, 
Ct.; the Dunnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. I., and the Reid 
& Barry Company of Passaic, N. J., 
printers 


bonds. company 
trols the Norwich 
and 


and finishers of fine cotton 


fabrics. The officers of the company 
President, William Wanton Dun- 
nell; vice-president, Hugh H. Osgood; 
treasurer, J. Hunt Smith; secretary, J. 
Millar Wilson; general manager, Jos- 
ephi H. Wright; directors, Peter Reid, 
Reid & Barry 
Passaic, N. J.; Hugh H. Osgood, pres- 


are: 


president Company, 
ident Norwich Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Printing Company, Norwich, Ct.; 
Frederick C. Sayles, Providence, R. L.; 
Andrew G. Pierce, New Bedford, 


Mass.: Joseph H. Wright, treasurer 


Reid & Barry Company, Passaic, N. 
J.; J. Hunt Smith, treasurer Norwich 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Com- 
pany, Norwich, Ct.; William Wanton 
Dunnell, treasurer ‘Dunnell Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, R. L.; J. 
Millar Wilson, Nor- 
wich Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing 


superintendent 


Company, Norwich, Ct. 

The combined companies have had 
an annual output of about 180,000,000 
yards, and have had average net earn- 
ings for five years of $346,587, enough 
to pay interest on the new bonds and 
7 per cent. on 
ferred stock, with 
The business was 
July 1. 
lot after 10 years at 104 and interest. 
A sinking fund of $50,000 a year will 
be taken from net earnings after two 
The preferred stock is 
as to assets as well as divi- 
Par of the stock is $100. Fif- 
teen hundred thousand dollars of the 
$500,000 preferred stock 
have been offered to shareholders of 
the constituent companies, who are re- 
ported taking them freely. 
sold balance 
public later in 
Providence, 
ford. 
fiscal agents for the combination. 


the outstanding pre- 
$126,087 to spare. 
taken 
The bonds may be retired by 


over as of 


years. 
ferred 


pre- 
dends. 


bonds and 


Any un- 
offered to the 
Boston, York, 
Norwich and New Bed- 
W. O. Gay & Co. of Boston are 
The 
New 
York is transfer agent, the State Trust 
Company of New York registrar, 
the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston is trustee. The capital stock 
of the old companies is: Norwich, 
$500,000: Reid & Barry, $1,000,000; 
Dunnell, $600,000; total, $2,100,000. The 
Norwich 


will be 
New 


Produce Exchange Company of 


and 


company has less 
than 10 per 


years, 


paid no 
dividends for 30 
Reid & Barry have paid noth- 
ing to 20 per cent. The Dunnell has 
paid 6 to 8. The Norwich company has 
$200,000 payable. The 
have had practically no debt 
Neither of the com- 
panies has any outstanding bonds, so 


cent, 


some notes 
others 


for several years. 


that the old capitalization is practical- 
ly 2.100.000 stock, and the new §$1,- 
750,000 bonds and $3,000,000 stock in 
two classes, a total capitalization of 
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$4,750,000. 
that they are worth very much more 
than the old capital stock. 
company is to have a working capital 
of rising $700,000, and will start with 
a good business in hand. 


It is said of the properties 


The new 





The Yarn Trust. 


Judging from the reports from Fall 
River, there is much anticipated dis- 
satisfaction among the stockholders of 
at least two of the principal yarn mills 
in that city, in regard to the yarn mill 
combination, which is now under way. 
The Fall River News is the authority 
for the statement that the stockhold- 
ers of the Globe Yarn Mills and of the 
Sanford Spinning Co., are not becom- 
ing more pleased as the scheme for 
the combination of the yarn mills is 
developed. The first impression given 
was that a syndicate with an abund- 
proposed to 
buy out the yarn Prices for 
stock were arbitrarily fixed, and while 
stockholders were not actually threat- 
ened, the of the 
made no effort to check an impression 
that and cor- 
porations alike that did not enter the 
deal would very probably be crowded 
to the wall and crushed. Under the 
influence of that impression the stock- 
holders for the most part went into 
the deal. They were given a very lim 
ited period in which to make up their 
minds. Those who did not make up 
their minds in that period were, how- 
ever, allowed the privilege of coming 


ance of English capital 
mills. 


promoters scheme 


individual stockholders 


in late on equal terms with those who 
were early in getting inside. 
Having successfully engineered the 


first and most important step, that 
of binding the stockholders, the pro- 
moters have unfolded a scheme in sec- 
tions. With each move the stockhold- 
ers were hurried along by a limit of 
time for decision. Having taken the 
first step, there has seemed to be noth- 
ing gained by holding back. The 
English syndicate feature of the deal 
has been pushed into the background, 
while New Bedford has come to the 


front as the head and centre of the 
deal. Some English capital may be 
employed, but it does not seem likely 
that there will be much or anything 
English in the management and con- 
trol of the combination. 

Many stockholders in the two locai 
corporations are strongly of the opin 
ion now that the Globe Yarn Mills and 
Sanford Spinning Co. could 
stayed outside and gone on independ 


have 


ently with little danger of molestation 
by the The two Fall 
River concerns were apparently need- 
ed to help the New Bedford scheme 
out, and they were secured very easily. 
Sanford Spinning Co. stock, in partic- 
ular, went at a ridiculously low price 
as compared to 
other stocks. 

All the 
cash 


other mills. 


prices allowed for 
preliminary talk was for 
the stock. Only 
after the agreements to give options 
the 


payment for 


stockholders in 
the 
subscribing to stock in 
a new company, and advised to do so. 


were in were 


that would have 


“privilege” of 


formed they 


As an incentive to them to subscribe 
at once a rebate of 5 per cent. is al- 
lowed. 
the 
but 


The stockholders are not given 
taking bonds or stock 
offered the preferred 
It will be difficult to convince 


choice of 
are only 
stock, 
many of them that they are not sell- 
ing their old stocks at certain prices 
to buy back at higher 
prices, since a share of the new stock 
will represent a considerably less pro- 
portion of the whole capital represent- 
ed] by stocks and bonds than a share 
of the existing stock does of the exist 
ing capitals. 


them much 





The whole art of commercial suc- 
cess in designing consists in produc- 
ing what is fitting, or, in other words, 
those textures and styles of pattern 
for which the buyer has naturally and 
and local influences an 
appreciative faculty. 

~The attempt to revive lustre and 
glace fabrics in materials is 
likely to result in the prodretion of 
small figured styles. 


hw education 


dress 
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United States Worsted Company. 


The United States Worsted Com- 
pany, which has been in process of or 
ganization for several months, will be 
capitalized at $36,000,000, of which 
$16,000,000 will be preferred and $20,- 
000,000 common, provided the project 
goes through. The stock will be un- 
derwritten by Baring, Magoun & Co., 
of New York, and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., of Boston. 

Attorneys for the company are now 
examining titles of the various mills 
on which options have been obtained. 








Carpet Trust a Failure. 





The predictions made some weeks 
ago when the project for a consolida- 
tion of carpet mills was first broached, 
that the deal was not likely to be car- 
ried ‘out, seem to have been confirmed, 
as it is now stated that the options 
have expired and the negotiations 
dropped, at least for the present. The 
deal did not have the brightest pros 
pects at any time, and the present 
condition of the industrial securities 
market, with the attendant difficulty 
of securing financial support, is under- 
stood to have defeated the project. 





American Mercerizing Company. 





It is announced that the American 
Mercerizing Company, recently incor- 
porated in New Jersey with $350,000 
capital, intends to do a general busi- 
ness of mercerizing yarns, threads, 
ete., and that the incorporation is only 
a preliminary step toward securing 
what those interested claim to be 
their rights under the Thomas and 
Provost patents, which they control in 
this country. 

It is said to be the intention of the 
American Mercerizing Company to en- 
force their supposed rights and compei 


if possible, those using the process to- 


pay royalties to the syndicate. Al- 
ready notices to this effect have been 
served on the mills doing a merceriz- 
ing business, and some have agreed to 
royalties, while 


pay the necessary 





others have denied the right of the 
Syndicate to assess royalties and will 
contest the matter on the ground that 
the process of mercerizing is an open 
one and not susceptible to patents, ex- 
cept where specific machines covered 
by patents are used. 

The idea of controlling, if possible, 
the process of mercerizing in this 
country originated with the American 
Thread Company, who recognized the 
extensive use to which the process 
could be put in the production of va 
ried and valuable descriptions of fab- 
rics. The company approached others 
of the large mercerizers, with the re- 
sult that four mercerizers and one 
builder of textile and mercerizing ma- 
chinery organized the American Mer- 
cerizing Company, including among 
others the American Thread Company. 
the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Galey & Lord Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chester, Pa. Sey- 
eral weeks ago Director Kerr, of the 
American Thread Company went to 
England, it is understood, for the pur- 
pose of furthering the interests of the 
mercerizing company, and on his re- 
turn, in about two weeks, the perma- 
nent organization will be completed, 
together with the election of officers. 
While no slate of officials has been 
named, it is stated that W. T. Galey, 
of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chester, will be the president. 
The attorneys for the syndic te are J. 
Murray Mitchell and John R. Dos 
Passos, of this city. 





—In the method the German pui- 
sues in establishing a new market 
there is ample evidence of ready will- 
ingness to adapt his natural and 
trained ideas to such models as have 
become standards in the country to 
which German manufactures are to be 
exported. 

—The chief imports from America 
to China now are, and will probably 
continue to be, drills and kerosene oil, 
while fn the future there will proba- 
bly be a large opening for American 
clocks and machinery. 
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Leno Jacquards. 


As stated in last article a leno jac 
quard that has the harness tied up on 
the American principle has the pattera 
cards over the side of the loom, and 
not over the front as is the case with 
a leno jacquard tied up on the Englisb 
system. Now, if as in the English 
system the harness is tied up straight, 
or as it is also called, the Norwich tie, 
with the cards over the front of the 
loom, then, in the American system to 
have the cards over the side of the 
loom, a quarter turn of the jacquard 
is necessary, thereby causing a quar- 
ter twist of the harness. This is 
called the cross, or London, tie. Now 
in the latter system the harness is 
divided into three parts: Back eight 
rows of hooks and needles for the 
easers, thirty-two rows for ground or 
figuring harness, and the front eight 
rows for the doup standards, this be- 
ing for a 384-hook jacquard with a fig- 
uring capacity of 256 threads. By re- 
ferring to sketch, Fig. 1, it will be 
seen how the harness is divided. 

In back comber board through 
which the easing harnesses pass there 
are two holes in a row. In comber 
board B there are eight holes in a row 
and in comber board marked A there 
are two holes same as in back comber 
board. The harness from the first 
hook is taken through the first hole in 
front comber board, from the second 
hook through second hole in comber 
board and so on until the eight rows 
or the 64 harness are through the 
board. The harness from the 65th 
hook is taken through the _ hole 
marked 65 and the harness from the 
66th hook is through hole marked 63 
and so on until the harness from the 
320th hook is through the hole marked 
320. Then begins the 321st, which is 
simply a repeat of the first part untii 
the whole number are through the 
board. This number is only for one 


repeat of the pattern, so that if there 
were, say, six repeats of the pattern 
there would be six harness tied to 
each hook in the jacquard. 

Now as already stated, the easing 
harnesses are worked just the same 
as the doup standard harnesses are 
worked, therefore the reason will be 
seen why eight rows are required on 
each side of the figuring harness—16 
rows or 128 harnesses for doup and 
easers, 32 rows or 256 harnesses for 
figuring. There are just as many har- 
nesses again for the figuring as there 
are for the doup standards and the 
easers combined. 

We must understand that the jac- 
quard under consideration has 
threads crossing two. 

The greatest difficulty which some 
experience is that they cannot compre- 
hend how the threads are drawn 
through the harness. A short expla- 
nation may therefore not be out of 
place. On the back or easing harness 
the mail has a double eye as shown ut 
Fig. 2, through which two of the 
are drawn. These two 
threads are again drawn through the 


two 


threads 


figuring harness and also through the 
doups. To be more clear. There is 
and must of necessity be one-half of 
the warp threads that does not pass 
through the mails of the back or eas- 
ing for it is only those 
threads that have to cross and recross 
to form the that are 

the easing harness 
through the doups. 


harness, 


drawi: 

an‘ 
Take the diagram 
as given, the first two threads would 
be drawn straight from the warp into 
the first two of the figuring harnesses 
marked 65 and 66 and then would pasz 
over the doup. The third and fourth 
threads would be drawn through the 
first easing harness marked 365, one 
thread through each eye iu the mai! 
and then through the figuring harness 
and through the doup. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the threads be 


gauze 
through 
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kept perfectly straight as regards 


their order, or otherwise an imperfect 
piece of cloth will result from various 
For instance, on examination 


causes. 
of the front and back comber boards 
A and C it will be seen that each is 
the exact counterpart of the other, 
and as already stated each corresponc- 
ing harness has to work exactly the 
same as regards the formation of the 
gauze. Now, that the 
threads which are drawn through the 


knowing 


also 
figure 
harness 67 and 68, and also througi 


easer harness marked 321 are 


drawn through the ground or 
the doup of number one harness. [f 
by mistake the threads drawn 
through the doup‘of number two har 
then 


were 


ness those threads would not 








weave the design as it ought to be, 


for were the second doup weaving 


and on the last threads of a 


and the 


gauze 


gauze pattern, first doup 


weaving plain, we can 


effect, for wher: 


readily see 
what would be the 


the second doup standard harness 
would be raised to form the cross shed, 
the gauze would be in its wrong posi- 
tion in regard to the pattern; for in- 
stead of the first doup standard beins 
taken for the first two threads the sec- 
ond doup standard would be taken. 
Not only this, but as we know that 
whenever a doup standard is raised 
the easer harness has to be raised also, 
so as to allow the threads to be raised 


to form the cross shed without apy 
undue strain or friction 
upon the ground threads or those 
which doup. 
In the case cited it will be seen that 
when 


being put 


threads eross over the 
the easer is raised for the sec- 
ond harness, the second harness will 
also be raised, but instead of having 
its right threads through it and rais 
ing them, the threads that ought to 
be through the first harness are be- 
ing raised, thereby causing wear and 
tear on the doup, from the fact that 
the first easer harness has not beer 


raised, thereby keeping the threads 
seen it is the 
that 
raised, and unless the yarn is ex¢ep- 
tionally they are apt to be 


broken owing to the crossing and re- 


tight: for as will be 


second easer harness has been 


strong 


crossing of the doup harness threads. 
This has been cited as an example, 
and we can readily see what effect it 
would the cloth if there 
were throug! 


have upon 


many threads drawn 
wrong, hence the necessity of careful 
ness on the part of the weaver, ani 
the constant watchfulness of the per- 
son whose duty it is to see that good 
cloth is being turned out. 

Constant and untiring effort is re 
quired very often before the 
that which 


essential in the making of good, firsi 


weaver 


obtains experience is so 


class leno jacquard cloth. The over- 
seer of such a room must of necessity 
that is thoroughly 
every detail, and must himself be a 
practical weaver and fixer and under- 
stand the working of the different 
parts of the machinery, if the room 
has to be run successfully. 


be one posted in 


THOMAS. 





A large rope ard cordage factory 
lias been erected in the city of Merida, 
State of Yueatan, Mexico, and is now 
in full operation, having, it is said, 
large twine from 
firms in the United States. It is the 
first and only plant of the kind in the 
experts say. 


orders for binder 


entire Republic, and is, 
one of the best equipped plants of its 
class in the world. 





COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Principles ef Cotton Spinning. 


ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 
The draw frame next demands our 


attention, being tbe next machine 
used in the process of cotton spinning, 
whether it be combed or carded yarn. 
Ior carded yarn tbe sliver from the 
taken 


four heads or boxes of 


carding engine is through 
two, three, or 
drawing, according to the quality of 
cotton being worked, and then on to 
the other machines, but in combed 
yarn, the 
taken 
draw frame rollers, then made into a 
After 


the comber, then through three or four 


sliver from the card is 


through one head or box of 
lap for the combing machine. 


heads of draw frames before passing 
on to the other machines. 
The object of the draw frame, is 
to more perfectly parallelize the fibres, 
and to equalize the sliver from the 
ecard, 


preparatory to putting in the 


twist. If we examine the sliver from 
the card, we shall find that the paral- 
lel arrangement of the fibres is very 
imperfect, and must be improved, and 
also, if we weigh the sliver, yard by 
yard, we shall find a very considerable 
difference in weight, which if passed 
on in that condition would result in 
very great irregularities in the yarn. 
The attainment of the first (the paral- 
lelizing of the fibre) is accomplished 


by passing the sliver between four 


pairs of drawing rollers, each suc- 
ceeding pair running quicker than the 
preceding pair. ‘he principle of the 
drawing operation to which the sliver 
is subjected in passing through these 
rollers, is exactly similar to the meth- 
od we employ in determining the rel- 
ative lengths of the fibres of different 
varieties of cotton. In this case we 
take up a sample, and by merely 
drawing apart its fibres several times 
between the forefinger and thumb of 
each hand alternately, we succeed in 
laying them in a straight and parallel 
direction. Now this is simply what is 
accomplished by the draw frame rol- 
lers, running at different speeds, it 


must necessarily straighten the fibres, 


and elongate the web. 

This 
one roller and another, is spoken of 
as draft. And the rule in the draw 
frame, is to have the amount of draft 
equal to the number of doublings. 
That is, if you double six slivers into 
draft, which 
means that the surface speed of the 


difference in speed between 


one, to have six of a 


front roller shall be six times greater 
than the surface speed of the back 
roller. In that case the resultant sliv- 
er coming from the front roller would 
be equal in weight, yard by yard, to 
the individual sliver put at the back 
pair of rollers. 

But quite as important, at least, is 
the draft bétween the rollers them- 
selves. A good draft would be, from 
the fourth or back pair to the third, a 
draft of 1.2; from the third to the sec- 
ond, a draft of 1.5; from the second to 
the first, or front roller a draft of 3.33, 
which would give 1.2 * 1.5 * 3.33 = 
5.994, or practically six of a draft. 

We thus see that at the commence- 
ment when the sliver is heaviest and 
the fibres in their worst condition, a 
This 


prepares the fibres for a greater draft 


very small draft of only 1 in 5. 
in the next pair, where we get 1 in 2. 


Having now drawn the fibres out 


each inch or yard into 1.80 inches or 
yards, they are in a much better con- 
dition for yielding to a much greater 
draft, so we get in the next pair of 
rollers 3.33 inches from every inch. 
We wish these drafts to be clearly 
understood as they are very important 
so we will put them in another way. 
Between the back or 
rollers and the third, 
one inch out of every five inches going 
in at the back; between the third and 


fourth pair of 


we only gain 


the second pair we gain one inch out 
of every two inches; but in the second 
and first or front rollers, we gain over 
This is 
a much greater draft than the other 
two put which the 
were it 


2% inches from every inch. 
together, sliver 
not for the 
two 


could not stand, 
preparation of the 
drafts. 


previous 


If the operation of the draw frame 
rollers upon the fibres were carefully 
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noted, it would be seen that some- 
thing like the following operation was 
taking place. Let it be noted that the 
two ends of the fibres must never be 
under the two sets of rollers at the 
same time. The fibres are fed in the 
back pair of rollers; the front ends of 
the fibres are free; whilst the back 
are held by the rollers; but the front 
end of the fibres are embedded in the 
bulk of the surrounding fibres, and 
by them drawn forwards, thus draw- 
ing the front or loose ends into a par- 
allel condition, whilst the back part 
of the fibres are held. 

Then for a very short space, both 
ends are at liberty from the direct 
action of the rollers; still the front 
ends of the fibres are under the 
influence of the fibres under the 
quicker, and the back ends under the 
influence of the fibres under the slow- 
er rollers. Then the front end of the 
fibres are laid hold of by the rollers 
running at a greater speed, whilst the 
back part is free from the rollers, yet 
held back by the surrounding fibres, 
and by this means the fibres are laid 
parallel one to the other, very similar 
to the method referred to above, that 
of drawing out a sample by hand. 

We think if our readers have fol- 
lowed us in this explanation, the op- 
eration of the parallelization of the 
cotton fibres by the draw frame will 
be more clearly understood. 

We now come to consider the other 
object of a draw frame, viz., the 
equalization of the sliver. The neces- 
sity for this arises from the fact, that 
notwithstanding the regulators on the 
scutching and the hopper feed ma- 
chines, the lap placed behind the 
carding engine, although much more 
regular in weight, yard by yard, than 
was the case a few years ago, leaves 
much to be desired in this respect. 
Again, though these irregularities 
passing through the card, are not im- 
proved, but, rather, to some extent in- 
tensified, the fact remains that the 
sliver shows irregularities of such a 
character that no one in his sane 
moments would advocate its being 
passed forward under these condi- 


It is related that Sir Richard 
Arkwright who was the inventor of 
the draw frame, whenever anything 
went wrong, in the shape of uneven 
work, would say to his carder, “look 
to your draw frames.” 

Having dealt with the principles of 
the draw frame as to equalizing and 
parallelizing the fibres, we come now 
to say a word or two about the rollers 
themselves. 


tions. 


First, covering; second, 
setting proper distance one from an- 
other; third, weighting. 

The covering of the draw frame top 
rollers is a very important matter. At 
the present time attempts are being 
made to run the three back lines of 
the top rollers uncovered, and fluted 
like the bottom rollers, the two rollers 
working flute and flute, like a pair of 
toothed wheels. There is no doubt, 
with the latest improvements made in 
these rollers, whereby the collars on 
the ends bear the weight of the roll- 
ers, and the depth of the flutes regu- 
lated, instead of the whole weight 
resting upon the flutes, as was previ- 
ously the case, a stride in the right 
direction has been made. For a heavy 
sliver and coarse, short stapled cotton 
they will do very well, but for the 
finer fibres, leather covered rollers are 
still preferable. The rollers should be 
first covered with roller cloth, about 
10 oz. to the yard, and then covered 
with good leather, either sheep or goat 
skin. Great care must be taken to 
see that the piecings are properly 
made and no thicker than any other 
part of the roller. 

Even with the greatest care in the 
length of a draw frame roller, uneven 
places will be found. If these are al- 
lowed to cloudy and uneven 
drawing will be the result. To avoid 
this, the leather should be skimmed 
after being put on, to make the roller 
perfectly uniform in diameter from 
one end to the other. Of course, after 
being skimmed, it will be necessary 
to varnish the rollers. A varnish with 
a good body in it should be got for the 
purpose. 


pass, 


In passing let me suggest a very 
simple yet very efficient method of 
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testing all rollers, as to whether they 
are uniform in diameter or not. Ona 
perfectly smooth and level plate, a lit- 
tle broader than the length of the 
roller, placed at an angle of say 45°, 
place a roller squarely on the top and 
allow it to roll down. If the roller be 
uniform in diameter it will go straight 
to the bottom, but if part be 
larger in diameter than another it will 
go off on one side. 

We 
the setting of the rollers the proper 
distance one from another. This, all 
will admit, is a very important mat- 
ter. Let us preface by saying that to 
get, the proper distance is to measure 
from the centre of one to the centre 
of the and not the 
tween them. A less space may mean 
a greater distance, that 
upon the diameter of the rollers. 

Some authorities give the following 
rule, which is very misleading: Set 
the rollers 1/16 of an inch farther 
apart than the length of the fibre be- 
ing worked. Of course, it is very im- 
portant that the centre of one to the 
centre of the other should never be 
less, but quite 1/16 more than the 
length of the fibre being worked, but 
there are other considerations quite as 
important. 

The distance of rollers depends 
upon four conditions: First, length ‘of 
fibre being worked; second, thickness 
of substance to be operated on; third, 
amount of twist in roving; fourth, 
amount of draft. If the substance be 
great, it requires a greater distance; 
if extra quantity of twist in roving, a 
greater distance; whilst slackly twist- 
ed requires a shorter distance. A very 
small! draft a greater distance, a very 
large draft a shorter distance. Thus 
we see there are other considerations 
besides the length of staple. If that 
were the only thing to be considered, 
then the three lines of rollers would be 
equal distances one from the other, but 
we are all aware that in ma- 
chine the two back lines are always 


one 


now come to the second part, 


other, space be- 


depending 


every 


farther apart than the two front ones, 
and this arises from the fact that a 


heavier substance and less draft 
in the back lines of rollers. 

If there be any connection between 
draft and speed, in draw frames, it 
ought to be in an inverse ratio. That 
is, if you have a big draft you ought 
to rmn slow, but if your draft is low, 
you may run a good speed with safe- 
ty. There is nothing like a quick 
und a long draft for making 
plenty of flat waste, and other waste 
as well, nothing tends to 
much as quick 
speeds and big drafts. 

We now come to consider the third 
part, that of weighting the rollers. 
There lever and dead weights. 
By far the greater majority of man- 
agers are in favor of dead weights. 
But there is one thing in favor of 
lever weights, that is, you can readily 
alter the weight on the roller, putting 
more or less on at will. But this facil- 
ity often serious evil, 
through the carelessness or ignorance 
of the tenter, in putting the weight 
ou the wrong part of the lever, or, not 
adjusting the lever properly on the 
fulerum. Dead weights cannot be 
tampered with, but they are more 
troublesome and expensive, if it be 
required to alter from a lighter to a 
heavier weight of sliver, or vice versa. 
It frequently happens that the draw 
frame sliver uneven, cut, or 
lumpy, notwithstanding that great 
care has been exercised in setting the 
rollers a proper distance apart to suit 
the staple of cotton being worked. As 
cotton is apt to vary from different 
mixings, it is difficult to hit upon the 
right thing in distance one from an- 
other of the four rows of rollers, 


are 


speed 


because 


break the fibre so 


are 


becomes a 


Seems 


when 
all the top rollers are heavily weight- 
ed. Clouded drawings are not only 
produced from heavily weighted roll- 
ers being set at improper distances to 
suit the length of staple of the cotton, 
but from long and short stapled cot- 
ton being mixed together, which is 
sometimes desirable to do on account 
of their relative cheapness in the cot- 
ten market. The remedy for 
clouded drawing is to take the weight 


best 
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off the middle roller. 

A good plan to measure the exact 
distance of one roller to another is to 
get 1 piece of soft, smooth wood, place 
it on the bottom or fluted roller, and 
with a slight blow the flutes will 
show on the wood, when the exact dis- 
tance can be measured. 

Reference has been made to var- 
nishing the rollers. We think it will 
be useful to our readers if we should 
give one or two recipes for good roller 
varnish. 

First: 4 oz. black lead, 8 oz. fish 
glue, 4 oz. lemon chrome, 4 oz. Bruns- 
wick green, about 1 gill wood naph- 
tha, more or less, according to the 
thickness you desire your varnish. 

Another: One pint cider vinegar, 
fish glue about the size of a goose egg, 
a half cake of French glue, and 
enough frozen glue to make it stick 
to your finger and thumb as you rub 
them together, using venetian red for 
coloring. 

Another: A good varnish for roilers is 
made by putting in a stew mug scraps 
of roller leather, till the mug is about 
half full (in a loose state), then fill up 
with water and cover the mug with a 
plate to keep the steam in, let it sim- 
mer, or stew, for about 24 hours, or 
until the leather is dissolved. When 
cold it may be laid on with a soft 
brush or otherwise. This would easily 
dry in about half an hour. 

Another: 1 gill of best vinegar, 1 
pennyworth of best fish glue, 1 penny- 
worth best gum, and 1 pennyworth 
white wood naphtha; the first three 
to be boiled till the gum and glue are 
melted, then add the latter when cold. 

Every carder or manager likes to 
have his own varnish. We think that 
by trying these recipes he will find 
one which will suit him, whatever 
kind of work he may have in, and 
when he has found the best he may 
then add to his income by selling it to 
others. We know a number of people 
who are making a good income by sell- 
ing varnish from the above recipes. 

One word of caution may not be out 
of place here. Do not put varnish on 
too thick, otherwise in time it will be- 


gin to peel off. Then, if these rollers 
are varnished again, and perhaps 
again and again, they will become un- 
even in diameter. Where you have 
several layers of varnish in one place 
and hardly any at all in another, then 
these rollers will be worse than if 
they had never been skimmed. 





Answers to Questions Set by the City 
Guild of London, 1898, 


Question: What is the advantage 
derived from breaking up cotton as it 
is received in the bale and letting it 
remain in the stack for some time? 
How far does this aid in the subse- 
quent operation of opening? 

Answer: In making up the bales of 
cotton at the compress they are sub- 
jected to an enormous amount of pres- 
sure, in order to get a great quantity 
of cotton in a small compass. ‘They 
are kept in this condition sometimes 
months before being liberated. When 
the iron hoops surrounding the Dale 
are taken off, the cotton, if it bas been 
packed dry, will swell out to almost 
double its size as it was before the 
hoops were taken off; but if the cot- 
ton has been packed damp it will 
swell very little indeed. But in any 
condition the fibres are sure te be 
matted together more or less, and will 
be taken from the bale in great lumps. 
These lumps want reducing to much 
smaller pieces. This is done mostly 
now by machinery. In most mills a 
bale breaker or cotton puller is used. 
This breaks these large lumps into 
smaller ones, besides extracting any 
foreign matter which might have got 
mixed in the cotton, such as rails, 
stones, etec., etc. This breaking up of 
the large lumps into smaller pieces is 
good both for mixing and for the 
opening machine. For mixing, because 
the different lots of cotton can be 
mixed more effectively in smaller pro- 
portions, and the opening machine 
can do its work much better and with- 
out the same danger to strike fire, the 
hard substances having been re- 
moved. Yet, notwithstanding these 
advantages, many of our finest mills 
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refuse to use the bale breaker or cot- 
pull these 
lumps into smaller 
But there is also an- 


ton puller and prefer to 


hard and large 
pieces by hand. 
other advantage derived in making a 
stack and letting it remain soine time 
before being often 
looked, yet in the 
writer of great importance, is that the 


used. One, over- 


opinion of the 


fibres having been doubled up and 
pressed together and Kept in that con- 
dition a considerable length of time, 


require to be opened out and left in 
a loose condition to enable the fibres 
to get back to the natural state they 
were in before being pressed together, 
in passing through the ma- 
chinery they full 
length and not go through doubled up 


so that 


may get to their 


together. 


Question: Describe the modern 


mixing room; name the machines 
used, 
Answer: In connection with this 


question the same answer will not ap 
ply to all mills, different methods be- 
ing adopted at different places. In 
mills the 
the 


hoist 


most modern bale room is 


placed over mixing room, in 


which case the and seales are 


placed in the 
mixing room. 


bale room, not in the 


There are many large mills, 
cially in the Bolton district, England, 
with 


acquainted, 


espe- 
which the writer is very well 
where there are no ma- 
chines at all in the mixing room. In 
this case the cotton is put down holes 
in the floor of the bale room, the cot- 
where the 
The 
ing is made by a number of men and 


ton falling at the place 


mixing is intended to be. mix- 
women spreading it equally over the 
space intended to be taken up by it. 
In taking down the mixing, the cotton 
is put in large skiffs on wheels, which 
are run to the place where holes are 
made in the floor for the cotton to be 
put through, falling near to the feed 
part of the hopper or opener in the 
scutching room. But no donbt the 
greater number of mills, especially on 
medium and coarse work, have in the 
mixing room the bale breaker or cot- 
ton puller and traversing lattices. In 





this case the cotton will be taken 
from the bales and deposited on the 
lattice of the puller, 


through four pairs of coarsely fiuted 


cotton passing 
rollers, each pair running 
The 
cotton is deposited on another lattice, 


or spiked 
quicker than the preceding pair. 
which may at once drop it at the 
place where the mixing is to be, ur it 
may be deposited on another lattice 
running transversely to the other to 
feed other 
part of the These lattices can 


another mixing at some 
room, 
be made to run in any direction so as 
to deposit the cotton at any place 
where it is required. 

Question: Give a statement of the 
objects aimed at in the operation of 
opening, ireat- 
ment of the cotton to effect them. 


The objects aimed at in 


and describe fully the 


Answer: 
the operation of opening may be said | 
three-fold, 
ing up of the matted fibres of cotton 


to be viz., first, the open- 


to a loose, fleecy condition; secendly, 


the extraction of all foreign sub- 
stances, as broken seed, sand, leaf, 


ete.; and thirdly, the regular delivery 
of the cotton in weight, yard by yard, 
and to keep it in that condition, by the 
These, then, are 
the objects aimed at in the operation 


formation of a lap. 


, of opening. We will now consider the 


treatment of the cotton in order to ef- 
fect them. 
means to pull the matted fibres one 
so that the cotton will 
be in a loose, open, and fleecy condi- 


To open the cotton, which 


from the other, 


tion, it is subject to a machine of one 
differ- 
machines for the 
But the principle in all 


kind or another, as there are 


ently constructed 
same object. 
is, that 
the other is movable, or else the two 
work 


one part is stationary while 


parts in opposition one to the 
other. In Crighton’s and Lord’s cone 


cylinder openers, surrounding the 


grid, are fixed arms of iron or steel. 
On the shaft are similar arms, which 


are run at about 1000 revolutions per 


minute. The cotton is fed at the 
smallest end of the cone, seizel hold 
of by the revolving arms, flung 


against the fixed arms, and torp from 
them over and over again until they 
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are in a light and loose condition, 
when a fan draws the opened cotton 
out at the top. The porcupine: cylinder 
acts in a similar manner. In this 
ease the cotton is fed on a traveling 
creeper and laid hold of by a feed 
roller. Whilst thus held, the spikes 
in the cylinder strike into the cotion, 
opening it out and dashing it against 
stationary bars below. This is re- 
peated in the same machine three or 
four times over, for there ‘ire three 
porcupine cylinders and one beater to 
this kind of opener. Thus by a con- 
tinual shaking about the cotton is 
brought into a loose and open condi- 
tion. During the operation of open- 
ing, the cleaning is also going on, for 
the cone cylinder is surrounded by 
bars, placed at an angle with a cer- 
tain space between them. The bars 
under the porcupine cylinder are 
placed at an angle of about 60°, with 
a space of about % inch at the top, 
becoming less and less until the bot- 
tom bars are almost closed. As the 
eotton is being knocked about during 
the operation of opening, the broken 
seed, sand, leaf, ete., are thrown 
through these bars, falling on to the 
floor beneath. The third object, the 
regular delivery of weight yard by 
yard and the formation of lap. To 
the opener as well as the seutcher is 
placed a feed regulator. This acts 
upon the feed roller. If too great a 
quantity of cotton is coming to the 
feed roller, it is made to run slower; 
if too small a quantity, it is made to 
run quicker, so that the same weight 
is fed through for every yard of delivy- 
ery. A fan operating upon the cages 
draws the cotton forward, when it is 
passed on to the calender rollers and 
formed into a lap. 





Indigo and Other Dye Plants in the 
Philippine Islands. 


Years ago indigo was one of the im 
portant products of the islands. In 
quality the Philippine article com- 
pared favorably with the best grade 
of the Guatemalan product. It used 
to bring from 61 to 65 cents per pound, 


but in 1875 the price fell to 23 cents 
per pound. At present it fluctuates 
between 30 and 35 cents per pound. 

The decline in prices was brought 
about by a deterioration in quality 
that resulted in a greatly lessened de 
mand. “the cause of this deterioration 
in quality is easily explained. Yeara 
ago the nitive grower knew and prac- 
ticed only the most primitive methods 
of preparing indigo; but with the arri- 
val of lurge numbers of Chinese in the 
Philippines, he gradually abandoned 
the original processes and began to 
imitate the Chinese practice of adul- 
teration. It was found that by the ad- 
mixture of a small quantity of lime 
with the indigo, the coloring matter 
could be precipitated and the product 
prepared for the market in a much 
shorter period. While the more rapid 
process proved a source of temporary 
profit, the effect upon the quality of 
indigo was soon discovered by the pur- 
chaser and the Philippine product, 
owing to the extensive use of lime, 
fell into discredit in foreign markets. 
If the practice of intermixing lime 
should be abandoned and a _ pure 
grade of indigo again produced, high- 
er prices would, undoubtedly, be re- 
stored. 

Indigo is produced in the provinces 
of Bulacan, Nueva-Ecija, North Llocos, 
South Llocos, Pangasinan, La Laguna, 
Batangas, Tayabas, Capiz, Bohol, also 
in several other provinces. The best 
kind is said to grow in the vicinity of 
Bayambang in the province of Pan- 
gasinan. Most of the indigo exported 
from the islands goes to China; ship- 
ments are also sent to Europe and to 
the United States. 

Other Philippine dye plants that 
should be mentioned are the sibucao, 
or sapan wood, the biri, or safflower, 
the achuete, used as a substitute for 
saffron, and the quilite, furnishing a 
red color. 





—Recently the demand for patterns 
obtained by blending fancy shades 
has extended into every branch of 
wearable fabrics. 
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a 
The Production of Fancy Fabrics. 


By A. M. Chapman, Shipley Technica 


Schools, England 
ARTICLE I, 


There hever was a time when such 
demands were made upon the skill of 
the designer in the production of novel 
effects in textiles The 


ery is always for something new, and 


as at present. 


though such an infinite variety of 
stvles are made, there is always a 


ready mnarket for anything really orig- 
inal, especially in regard to dress tex- 
The day 
large quantities of any one style to 


tures. is almost past for 


keep machinery going for a lengthy 
period, hence the greater need for 
clever designers who can constantly 


adapt themselves to the vagaries of 


Wool Mohair Wool 


Fic. 100. 
Marks represent warp lifted. 


of 
new 


and apply their stock 
knowledge in the production of 
and smart effects. To this is 
matter, because of the 
range of knowledge necessary. 

It might the 
chief requirements necessary to fit a 


fashion, 
do no 
easy wide 


be asked, what are 
man to occupy a position in the front 
rank First, He 


should be naturally original, and ac- 


of textile designers? 


quire the habit of thinking out ideas 
for himself, not copying or following 
other people. Second, He should have 
a knowledge of the properties of the 
material he is using, so that he may 
is possible to 
produce in the finished article. Third, 
He should all the 
methods of manipulating the threads 


know exactly what it 


know thoroughly 
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double, or 
He 
combining colors in 
Fifth, He 
knowledge of 


n either single, 


compoul 


cloths Fourth, should possess 


the power of the 


very best manner. should 


have an adequate the 


various ways in which the cloths can 


be finished. In this connection the de 


signer and finisher must combine to 
give the very best results. This is ob 
vious, because in many fabrics it is 


impossible for the finisher to get the 


desired effect unless the fabric is 
built aright, or the designer's work 
may be useless unless the finisher 


treats the fabric in such a way as to 
bring out the novelty. 

Irom the foregoing it is seen that 
severe training is 
the 
strides have been made during 

the last ten years. The de- 

signers of tcday,are a long 
way in front of those of the 
last decade; competition hav- 
ing stirred them {up to greater 
effort. The real secret of} the 
success of the rising, genera- 
tion, however, is the early train- 
received in the technical school 


very hecessary to 


make clever workman, but im 


mense 


which has given them a wide: 
knowledge, enabling them to produce 
quite out of the 
of imitating 
French or German patterns. 

There is another branch 

evidently a great future in store, i. «., 
chemical research in regard to dyeing 
textiles. Excellent ex 
what is 


articles ordinary 


style, instead ‘ither 


which has 


or treating 


amples are seen of meant 


when one notices the change which 
comes over the appearance of cotton 
by the mercerizing process, which 
gives to it a lustre not unlike silk 


when dried at tension, or it may be 
made to form crimps by being allowed 
And, further, by noticing 


wool, 


to shrink. 
the effect 
renders it unshrinkable, it is made pos- 
crimp effects in 


of chlorine on which 


sible to produce 
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Stripes, checks, or spots by treating 


only certain parts with the chlorine 
The untreated parts are then shrunk, 
which draws the parts not shrunk and 


forms crimps. 


Fic. 101 A, 


In designing for fancy dress goods, 
mantlings, etc., the possibilities of pro- 
ducing novel effects are much greater 
than in the case of suitings, trouser- 
ings, etc., because of the latitude al- 


lowed both in regard to size of pat 
tern, variety of color, and quality of 
material employed. In fabrics for 


inen’s wear or for ladies’ tailor-made 


dresses, small effects obtain. One of 


A 


FIG Ra 


the most useful methods of producing 
fancy styles for dress goods or man- 
tles of one color, is by the combina- 
tion of materials which are opposite 
to each other in their nature—such as 


FIG, 101 A. 
Black Marks Represent Warp Lifted. 
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cotton and silk, wool and silk 


mohair or al 
effect 


and mohair, cotton and 


paca—producing that style of 


so fashionable at present, known a 
“blisters.”” The 


fabrics 


chiet 


the 


“erepons” and 


features of these are 


brightness and the way in which the 
figures or stripes are made to 
The 


the make of a “crepon”’ stripe. 


stan 


out or double over. following is 


Particulars for weaving:— 


Warp:—Ground—2/60 worsted, 


o-™ 


al ow 
ol wl wl 


Woo 


y! warp 


threads mohair 
. weol 

mobair. 
wool, 
mobair. 
wool 
mohair. /- ,; 
wool, .* times 
mohair. 
wool, 


The chief object to be kept in view 


n making goods of this class is to 


bring out distinetly the crimp effect in 
and lustrous 


the bright material, and 


L. 


By & 
to 
1 
by Pe pam 


ie 


By by I 
L 


LyAyt 
Mn 
Ly i. 


at 
‘I 


4 
al | e 
i 


7 
: 


cus 


7 


l 


ay ol 
: rere 
wis 


I 
xy 


ih. 


Fic. 102 A, 


Black Marks Represent 


Stripe— 
59 yards 


turns per inch, 56 yards long. 
2/40 mohair, ordinary twist, 
long. Forty threads per inch, 4 in a 
dent, 50 inches wide in reed. 
44 inches wide. 

Weft:—48 picks per inch, 1/28 cross- 
Gray piece, length 52/3 
finish 45/6 yards. Plain 
The 2/60 warp 
should be Australian Botany wool. 

The following 


stripe:-- 


To finish 


bred worsted. 
yards, to 
weave, worsted 


is a good style o 


Warp Lifted. 


this must largely be done in the loom. 
The two 
arate 


materials must be on sep- 
then the 
wool warp with all the tension upon it 
that it will allow, and the mohair as 
slack as is feasible with the forming 
of a proper shed to allow the shuttle 
By setting the warp so as to 
the from 
the shed, it becomes possible to get in 
too much in the top part of 
three yards more of than 


warp beams, weave 


to pass. 


prevent mohair threads 


hanging 


the mohair 
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the wool warp, ensuring a good crimp 
when the piece leaves the loom. But 
this is further improved in the finish- 
ng by allowing the piece to shrink in 
beth length and width as much as pos- 
The large amount of twist put 
upon the wool warp helps it to shrink, 
the 
which will not readily shrink, 


sible. 


while mohair being a material 
becomes 
more crimped. 

Variety to a stripe of this class may 
be given by making certain stripes 
more on the surface than others. On 
eference to figure 100 it will be 


hat at Section Aof design every alter- 


seen 


nate pick floats at the back, and by 


ising a hard-twisted weft, a round- 


ness is given to the stripe. This ob 
tains because the pick floating at the 
the 
and prominence is 


the threads being 


back draws the edges of stripe 


towards each other, 
given by reason of 
on the surface three out of four picks 
nstead of weaving plain. 

Following up the same idea in Jac- 
effects, beautiful styles 
on the principlé of double 
cloths, i. e., having two plain cloths 
woven on the top of each other, and 
forming figured effects by bringing 
the back fabric on to the surface at 
intervals. The back fabric may b¢ 


quard many 


are made 


“Fic. 103 


silk, or 
face 


any lustrous 
worsted yarn 


mohair, alpaca, 
material, and the 
made from a good quality of Botany 
wool, which is better if hard twisted 
Very often the only place where the 
two fabrics are bound together is just 
at the edges of the figure, i. e., when 


the bright material comes from the 
back to the and back 


which helps to give the roundness of 


surface again, 
figure which is characteristic of these 
The 
structure:- 


fabrics. fellowing is a suitable 


Particulars for weaving :— 
Warp:—Ground—-2/70 worsted, 30 
Figure—2/40 mohair, 
80 threads per inch, 6 


turns per inch. 
ordinary twist. 
in a dent, 50 
finish 42 


thread worsted 


inches wide in reed, to 
wide. Arranged 1 
and 1 thread 


mohair to weave in at least two inches 


inches 
mohair; 


per yard quicker than the worsted. 
Weft:—Ground—2/70 

turns per inch. 
Figure—2/40 mohair, 

inch; 


worsted, 30 


ordinary twist; 
80 picks per arranged, 1 pick 
1 pick mohair. Fig. 101 is a 
to show off the bright 
101 A shows a sec- 


worsted, 
suitable style 
material, and lig. 
tion of design arranged for weaving. 
effect 
working certain parts of the figures in 
other 


Variety of may be got by 


rib, diamond, systems 
of binding after the character of Fig. 
102, which has certain portions set out 
with a rib weave across it. On refer- 
ence to a section worked out in Figure 
102 A, it will be seen that the rib is 
formed by lifting up the bright ma- 
terial for seven picks out of eight, and 
on the eighth pick it is bound down by 
the wool pick or dull material, giving 
defined rib or cut across, as 


erape or 


a well 

shown by dots in design. 
The designs required for 

fairly bold in treatment 


goods of 
this class are 
similar to examples shown. This is 
important, 
showing up the bright material to ad- 
but in the actual fabric the 
not appear flat as in the 
char- 


because of the necessity of 


vantage; 
designs do 
sketches, because of the crimpy 
acter imparted in the weaving. It is 
impossible to show advantage 
any designs which contain fine lines, 
such as the stems of plants, or veins 
of leaves and flowers. For this reason 
designs which are an adaptation in 
many of sketches made from 
seaweed are most satisfactory. 

The qualities of material already 
explained are best adapted for blacks, 


up to 


cases 
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but the same designs may be made to 
apply very well in two colors, by hav- 
black or dark colored ground, 
with a light colored silk figure, which, 
The 


be pale green, 


ing a 
of course, is expensive. 
of silk 
pale blue, pale yellow, light gold, lilac 
or heliotrope. 

Particulars for weaving:— 


more 


colers should 


Warp:—Ground—2/70 worsted, 30 
per Figure—60/2 
silk, 3 ends as 1. 80 threads per inch, 
6 in a dent, 50 inches wide in reed, to 
finish 42 inches. Arranged 1 
worsted, 1 thread silk. The 
silk must be let in at least two 
inches per yard quicker than 


turns inch. spun 


thread 


the worsted. 
Weft:—Ground—2/70 wors- 
ted, 30 turns per inch. Fig- 
ure—60/2 silk, 3 folded, about 
1% turns per inch. 80 picks 
per inch; arranged 1 pick 
worsted, 1 pick silk. 
very pretty 
can be produced in two col 


Some styles 
ors by having a silk figure on 
a plain canvas ground, giving 
an effect similar to the simple 
plan shown in Fig. 203, of 
which Fig. 103 A is the work- 
ing design. The black lines 
represent a thick worsted can 
vas yarn, which is weaving 
plain in warp and weft. The 
figure shown by means of 
weaves plain, eotton in 
warp and silk in the weft, 

three ends and picks to one of canvas 


also 
the 
with 


dots 


being 


there two 


cloth 


yarn. It will be seen are 
plain the 


canvas yarn, and the back cloth, cot- 


cloths face worsted 
ton warp and silk weft, the figure be- 
ing formed by bringing the back cloth 
to the surface. 

The 
Fig. 103 A. 
ing for face cloth. Crosses (X) 
plain working for back cloth. 
(.) show plain working for figures. 

Crosses (+) show marks for lifting 


following are references for 
Squares show plain work 
show 


Dots 


canvas warp, when back picks are go- 
ing in, and also to lift back threads to 
the top in figure when canvas nick is 
going in. 


The 
must be very similar to those already 


style of design for this fabric 


described, but whatever it is, the out- 
line of the figure will always be more 
or less of a stepped character, because 
which the thick yarn 


to the small and the propor- 


of the way in 
joins on 
tion of threads heing three to one 
Particulars for weaving: 
Warp 


vas varn.,. 


(;round—3/24 worsted can- 


Figure—2/180 cotton 68 

threads per inch, 48 inch reed, to finish 

14 inches. 
Weft: 


Ground—3/24 worsted 


ia) jel: | +m+++ 


x + 


+ 
+ x (+ 
+ 


oa 4 


Fic. 108 A 


7 


60/2 silk, 68 


Three threads of fig- 


vas yarn. Figure spun 
picks per inch. 
uring material to one thread of ground 
material in both warp and weft. 

The 


twisted so as to 


canvas yarn requires to be 


give a good round 
thread, and must be woven as tightly 
as possible. 

An almost endless variety of crepon 
silk 


worsted 


effects may be made with a net 


warp and a thick crimped 


weft, some examples of which will ap- 
pear in the next article. 





The Seience and Practice of the Con- 
struction of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBORY. 


(Continued from May. 
Let it now be assumed that it is de- 
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sired to produce a new cloth upon the 
same principle of setting as the two 
previous cloths of which photographs 
are given in and 40, the 
cloth to be of kind and de- 
scription as Fig. 40. 
Let there also be 
ing kinds and 
and weft. 
Warp 
1 thread 2/488 Botany—dark brown—d<ia. 
=square root of 24 x 560 — 10s éa- 
1 thread 2/48s Botany — purple — dia, = 
square root of 24 K 560—l0¢=,4, 
Weft 
1 pick 1200 yds, per oz. tram silk — blue— 
dia. = square root of 1200 x 16—S4= he: 
1 pick 2/66s Botany—olive — dia. = square 
root of 33 x 5 
Weave:—Double in ground or body 
of cloth, but each color of warp to 
show its self color at suitable inter- 
vals upon the surface of the fabric. 
The figure to be in weft flush in two 
viz.: blue tram silk wpon the 
and wool 


Figs. 37 


similar 


given the follow- 


sizes of yarns, warp 


560 = yhq. 


colors, 


dark brown ground, olive 


Suggestion :—If the respective 
shades of warp be respectively a cold 
luminous, 
eolor, the two wefts might be made 


or neutral, and warm or 


to produce a figure or portions of 
figure upon each color of warp, with 
the result that the visible hue effect 
of the bright colored wefts would be 
distinctly different upon each ground 
By a cold 


color is meant a deep color inclined to 


or shade of warp color. 
blue and its derivatives; by a neutral 
color is meant a deep color inclined to 
brown, and its attributes. By a warm 
or luminous color is meant one that is 
bright and advancing, such as red or 
yellow, and all such colors which at- 
tract the eye before other colors. The 
foregoing suggestion opens up a most 
important and interesting subject. It 
introduces us into a field full of ma- 
terial and food for thought, where re- 








FIG. 


These 


weft upon the purple ground. 
factors in the cloth structure are best 


fllustrated by the cross’ section 
through the warp given at Fig. 43. 
The relative interlacing of the warp 
and weft threads are indicated by the 
letters a, b, c, d, which respectively 
represent the dark brown and purple 
warps the tram silk and wool wefts. 
A study of the illustration, Fig. 43, 
will make clear that the silk weft in- 
terlaces plain with the brown warp 
“a” and flushes over the same color of 
warp as required to produce the weft 
figure on the face, while upon the back 
of the texture this same weft inter- 
The wool weft in- 
rarp 


weaves *—, twill. 
terweaves plain with the purple 
“bh” at the back, and also upon the 
face of the cloth in the ground, but it 
fiushes over the same color of warp 
according to the requirements of the 
figure. The point paper or working 
design, together with the card cutting 
instructions would be similar to those 
given with Fig. 42. 


43. 


search and experiment might be a 
and inspiring task, but for 
the present I must confine my atten- 
tion to the specific subject of science 
and practice of cloth construction, 
With the exception of one brief devia- 
tion. Since color is such an important 
factor in most woven fabrics, it will 
not be found inappropriate if I illus- 
trate the suggestion above by one ex- 
ample selected from practice. 

As I now write, there is before my 
observation a colored woven fabric 
produced to my own instructions. 
The ground is in two colors, viz.: One, 
deep blue; two, red, slightly inclined 
to cardinal. There are several colors 
upon each of these grounds, but for 
the purpose of illustration, I propose 
to consider only two of them. These 
are: One, deep orange, slightly inclin- 
ed to reddish brown; two, an olive 
green. Each of these two colors, 
when seen together upon the two 
ground colors, deep blue and red, ap- 
different in hue, and fre- 


welcome 


pear very 
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quently as difrorent as when the same 
color of a pile warp is viewed simul- 
taneously as cut and uncut pile. In 
fuct, unless it is known that the two 
colors are respectively identical, it is 
difficult to convince any observer that 
they are the same colors, but upon dif- 
ferent ground colors. Since we know 
that the yarns are respectively of the 
same hue, the effect is necessarily an 
optical illusion, but it is an optical 
illusion which, when the laws and 
principles of color are well under- 
stood, may be turned to practical ad- 
vantage. 

One general and useful law which 
governs all combinations of color pos- 
sessing complementary and contrast- 
ing hue, tint or tone, may be briefly 
stated thus: When two or more com- 
plementary and contrasting colors are 
in juxtaposition, the visible effect of 
each contiguous color is that they are 
separately modified in hue, tint or 


tone, according to the complementary 


or contrasting color with which it is 
contiguous, for each color adds to its 
contiguous color the complementary 
color of itself. Thus, in the example 
before me, the orange brown appears 
upon the deep blue ground, more de- 
cided, purer, intenser and brighter. 
It ‘has no inviting effect, but is pleas- 
ing and luminous. Upon the red 
ground it appears to suffer somewhat 
in intensity and brightness. Its hue 
is lowered, and though the effect can- 
not be called bad, it is nevertheless 
inferior to the former. The explana- 
tion which may be assigned for this 
change of effect is that the blue 
ground adds its complementary 
orange to the orange 
thus makes it more orange, while the 
red ground adds its complementary 
green and dilutes or lowers the tone of 
the orange red. Passing on to the 
olive ‘green, we have a color which 
may he generally described as a /har- 
monizing color, gince it usually looks 
well in most combinations. Upon the 
red ground the olive green is height- 
ened in intensity, brightness and 
clearness, being due to the green 


red color, and 


which its contiguous color, red, hag 
added to it. 

Upon the ground the olive 
green subdued and 
would, as compared with the above, 
be allotted a lower position in any 
scale of hues in which green was a 
predominant factor. These changes 
as already expressed, and as will be 
readily perceived, are simply optical 
illusions, but are of great practical 
value, therefore every producer of 
fabrics in which color enters 
as a factor, would be well repaid if he 
made a specific study of this branch 
of his work, apart from the great in- 
terest which he would experience in 
his observations and experiments. 

Reverting to the construction of the 
assumed required cloth section as at 
I'ig. 48, it is well to remember that 
any decrease in the angle of curvature 
of warp or weft below 30 degrees re- 
quires a very small and vanishing re- 
duction in the number of threads 
(weft in this example) to retain the 
ideal structure of fabric. 

Generally an angle of from 15 to 20 
degrees, according to my observations, 
assists the warp in producing the 
most satisfactory cover. On the con- 
trary, as the angle of curvature of 
warp increases from 30 to 60 degrees, 
the number of threads of warp in- 
creases with what may be sugges- 
tively described, a constant accelera- 
tion, i. e., an increase in the angle of 
a few degrees as it approaches to a 
limit of 60 degrees involves a greater 
increase of threads than would be 
found necessary for an increase of the 
same number of degrees near the 
theoretical starting point of 30 de 
grees. This statement will be evident 
upon referring to the particulars of 
structures of either Figs. 37 or 40, 
When the angle of 60 degrees is reach- 
ed, the number of threads required 
will be equal to the number of diame- 
ters of warp per inch which gives 104 
threads, and then the angle produced 
by the weft would be about 15 de- 
grees (Fig. 10). The number of 
threads of weft per inch would be de 


blue 
appears more 


woven 
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termined the basis of Formula 


IX. thus:- 


1 dia. of warp + 
angle 15 hag + xh 


upon 


1 dia. of weft) x cosine of 
rha 0.965 = 122 x 104 
104 X 122) x 0.965 = YX 0.965 = g nearly, 
or 60 threads of weft per inch finished. 
But in practice by design or other- 
that 
usually 


wise it will generally be found 
the ot 
set to the full limit of their diameters. 


curvature being 


threads warp are not 
The average angle of 
generally about 56 degrees for 
weft. The 
sets of warp and weft threads obtain- 


more 
warp and 20 degrees for 
ed from these two sizes of angles rep- 


resent those which I should select as 
being most likely to produce the best 
results in cloth structure and develop- 
ment of figure and color in woven tex 
tures of the description which are now 
under consideration. 

Hence the set of 
and weft is most suitable for the par- 
ticulars of 
above for Fig. 48. 

By formula IX: 

Warp threads. (warp y4, + weft sds 
56°. Cosine of 56° = 0.559. 
0.559 = gy X 0.559 = A, OF 
inch of warp. 


Weft. (shy +142) X cosine of angle 20°. Cosine 
of 2° = 0.489. = i 


j ray) 0.939 = yy X 


roa 7 199 = ve 
0.9389 = jy nearly, or 60 picks of weft per 
inch. 


This 
that is, not 
but it is the 
principle of science and practice as 
the actual cloths described in connec- 
tion with Figs. 37 to 42 inclusive. I 
hesitation in as- 


following warp 


warp and weft given 


cosine of 


= (yha + yhx) & 
98 threads per 


cloth, 
made, 


is purely a _ theoretical 


one which I have 


constructed upon same 


have, however, no 
serting that the particulars as deter- 
mined heretofore will produce a fabric 
shall thoroughly 
tory in structure, handle, appearance 


effect. 


which be satisfac- 
and 
(To be continued. 


Forced Draft for Marine Boilers. 





Although foreed draft for increasing 


rate of combustion used in 
United States the 
civil war, it did not come into general 
1882, 
and in the merchant service still later, 


the 


the 


was 
navy during 
use for naval vessels until about 


but since that time its use has become 
universal. Indeed, 
forced draft, boiler 


were it not for 


weights would be 


WORLD 


so great as to have long ago set the 
limit to speeds of the faster class of 
When draft 


was used, rate 


vessels. natural alone 


of 
burning 


the maximum 
the 
coal and good chimney draft did not 
20 Ibs. ft. 
with forced draft in large cylindrical 


con- 


bustion with best free 


reach per sq. of grate. 


boilers, there are now numerous reli 
able records of 40 Ibs. per sq. ft., 
the 


boilers, 80 Ibs. is now a 


while 


in locomotive and water tube 


common rate. 
and data have been published of over 
100 pounds. 

While the 


at these high rates of 


economy of evaporation 
combustion is 
natural draft, 
the enormous reduction in boiler rates 
marked. Trials of the 
United States 

for example, an 
Hi. P. per ton of boiler of 
cent., when the rate 
combustion is increased from 24 to 40 
foot of 
which means a decrease in weight per 
I. H. P. of over 33 per cent. 

Except on Mr. Howden’s part, the 
question 


not so great as under 


is very boiler 
of the 
Cushing, 


torpedo boat 


show in- 


crease in I. 


over 50 per of 


pounds per square grate, 


of economy under forcing 
was for a long time ignored, designers 
the 


present 


being content with 
At the 
ever, the question of economy under 


great gain in 


power. time, how- 


forcing is receiving 
and 
this as one of the features 
engineering. 


great attention, 


we may confidently anticipate 


of marine 





—One of the results of the improved 
taste in textiles is the increased man- 
ufacture the pat- 
terns character and 


of fabrics in whieh 


are minute in 


choicely colored. 


The fabrics worn by the last 
the of the 
are so extraordinary as to be positive- 


gen- 


eration and eut garments 


ly vulgar in aspect. 


So long as the customer asks for 
a particular class of fabric, the man- 
ufacturer must perforce produce it; so 
long as the fickle changes of fashion 
reign 


paramount, the designer is not 


a free agent in his inventions 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The unbroken stretch of torrid 


temperatures through the first half of 


June gave light weight underwear a 


boom, consequently lines of balbrig- 


gans and fancies are decidedly broken 
and promise to so continue for several 
weeks. 

Fancy underwear, by the way, is 
slowly but steadily increasing in use 
have long been 


in the East; fancies 


popular in the West. Open work de 


signs are in special favor. 
Speaking of light weights suggests 
the fact that 


steadily working toward the front the 


finer grades have been 


last year, or more. The finer grades 


are used mostly in order to avoid 
bulk. Natural 


turers are encouraged accordingly. 


wool goods manufac 

Heavy weight business, as might be 
expected, is featureless; duplications 
can searcely be looked forward to for 
two weeks. 
silk 
been in better request, but there is no 
that the call 


Pure underwear has recently 


certainty will be sus- 
tained. 

markets have not 
yet produced effect, although 
they might well have been expected 
to do so. When the 


will be all the sharper in consequence, 


The strong wool 
much 


time comes, it 


particularly on goods of higher 


grades. 
Sweaters with turn down collars 

purporting to be suitable to wear with 

latest 


Several particularly reverberant 


neckties are among the vaga- 
ries, 
styles of sweaters are enjoying transi- 
tory popularity, including wide 
striped patterns of gold, deep red, etc. 

Pusiness in foreign hosiery has 
reached a total not to be sneezed at, 
most of the 


The late spring business 


although deals are of 


small size. 
has held on rather better than could 


be expected, owing in part to the 


backwardness of the season. 


Foreign advices have materially 
strengthened the 
although the Chemnitz 
discounted. 


goods more than keep up their end, 


domestic situation, 
reports are 
Lace 


usually heavily 


despite the lateness of the season. 
Fancies, too, are taking a little spurt. 
In these vertical stripes, ingrains (in 
ribbed goods) and dot effects and com- 
binations in red, blue and black just 
have the 


goods, stripe and boot patterns have 


now eall. Embroidered 


shared in the improvement, also ex- 


tracted goods of higher quality. 


One foreign house offers a novelty 


in hose with metal threads _ inter- 


woven. These are designed for even- 


ing wear, being extremely 
effects are still able to 


their own. 


showy. 
Persian hold 
black 
with plain tops and striped boots with 


In the fancy realm, boots 
plain tops are in about equal demand. 
Such fall orders on woolen hosiery 
as have been taken are mighty light. 
When the qualities of these goods are 
restored to a reasonable point, their 
recovery is only a matter of time. 
Golf hosiery is ill—very ill. In this 
department it looks as if the price 
slashing would not stop short of posi- 
The market, to be 
sure, is heavily overloaded, but it is 


Just 


tive slaughter. 


susceptible of recovery. give it 
a little time. 

Knit goods men are looking forward 
to the summer complacently while 
there is nothing especially hopeful in 
the situation, they characterize the 
outlook as healthful and await devel- 
opments with the buoyancy which has 
so distinguished them for two or three 


years. 





The difficulty of the task of the 


originators of textile novelties is in- 
devising 


will 


tensified by the necessity of 
and cloths 
with prescribed climatic, na- 


new patterns which 
comply 


tional, and local conditions. 
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Knitting Machine Needle. 


We illustrate a_ knitting-machine 
needle of the class which is designed 
for use in those knitting-machines in 
which the needle is moved upwardly 
by a cam and retained in such posi- 
tion for an interval in the cycle of mo- 
tions of the machine. The object of 
the device is to provide the needle it- 
self with it will be 
frictionally held in such raised posi- 
tion, 


means whereby 
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Such needles are usually construct- 
ed with springs having free ends; but 
while this construction affords the 
necessary elasticity in the needle it- 
self to hold it, the needles are difficult 
to insert in the grooved cylinder or 
needle-support, and, moreover, in the 
reverse movement the free ends of 
the needles have a tendency to wear 
away the metal of the grooves and 
form irregularities therein, with the 
result that frequently in such reverse 
movement these worn-away portions 
form obstructions for the free descent 
of the needle and the needle is broken. 


This constitutes an objection which 
the present device is designed to over- 
come. 

This contrivance consists of a knit- 
ting-machine needle slotted longitudi- 
nally and having the walls of the slot 
bulged out laterally to an extent sufti- 
cient to exert enough pressure against 
the walls of the groove of the cylinder 
to support the frictionally 
within the groove, and without con- 
stituting any obstruction to the free 
insertion of the needle in the groove, 
and without impeding the downward 


needle 


movement of the needle in the groove, 
and also without any liability to wear 
the irregularly. The 
illustrations give a perspective view 
of a knitting-machine needle contain- 
ing one embodiment of the contriv- 
ance, and an elevation of portion of a 
grooved needle cylinder or support 
with a needle in position in one of the 
grooves; also a perspective view of a 
knitting-machine needle containing 
another embodiment of the contriv- 
ance. The hook a, latch b, body c, and 
heel or shank d of the needle may be 
of any approved construction. The 
foot or lower end e of the body of the 
needle is provided with a slit or slot 
f, which may be conveniently made 
by means of a circular saw, and the 
walls of this slit or slot are bulged out 
laterally, so as to come into frictional 
contact with the walls g of the groove 
h of the needle cylinder or support i, a 
portion only of which is shown. 

Instead of forming the slit or slot 
in the foot or lower end of the needle, 
as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, it may be 
formed in the body of the needle, 
above the shank or heel, as at the 
point k, Fig. 3, or at any other point 
along the body of the needle. 

The laterally-bulged walls of the 
slit or slot have sufficient elasticity to 
retain the needle in any vertical posi- 
tion to which it may have been moved 
by the action of the cams and which 
it is desired it shall retain until in the 
cycle of movements of the machine it 
is necessary to return it, and inas- 
much as these walls are continuous 
and joined at both ends to the body 


away groove 
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of the needle, there are no laterally- 
projecting free ends to wear away the 
and thus en- 
and its descent, 


walls of the groove, 


danger the needle 
and moreover and for the same rea- 
be readily in- 


son, the needles may 


serted in the grooves. 





The Practical Knitter. 


To be a practical knitter requires a 
great deal of experience on all kinds 
We find lots of people who 
They can, but 
unless they 


of goods. 
think they can knit. 
they are not practical, 
ean fix the machine when it is out of 
order. Manufacturers are trying so 
hard to keep up with the market that 
they put up with cheap help. 

A knitter must watch every 
he is running. His mind must be on 
his machine all the time, and ought 
not to talk unless heads are stopped, 
and then must know what kind of 
yarn he is putting on. With so-much 
competition nowadays, a knitter run- 
ning eight large heads may have a 
different kind on each head. I mean 
by this different numbers of the same 
color. He must not waste any needles 
by smashes; and when I say waste, I 
mean such as can be saved by a good 


head 


_ operative. 

When the yarn pulls up three or 
four ends at a time. and catches 
around the beards of the 
some operatives will take the handle 
and turn the head, expecting the web 
will pull itself up and clear the waste 
and bunch that run in off the bobbin. 
A good operative will never do this, but 
rather take off every loop wheel, say 
four, then take off all his pressers, 
turn around slowly until he gets all 
the waste off. Then look at each 
wheel carefully and see if the blades 
are bent or rough, taking the loop 
wheels first. 

The first thing in the morning an 
oil under every 


needles, 


operative should 
wheel and every presser, trying hard 
not to get it on the web, as every spot 
will spread and go through. The rea- 
son I say morning is, because when 
the machine is stopped it has a chance 


to work through. When a head is 
dropping stitches, don’t try to run it 
and make valuable yarn. 
Stop and take off the loop wheel and 
see if itis rough. If you find it rough, 
smooth it on a piece of card clothing. 
If it doesn’t stop, take off the landing 
wheel and see if it is smooth and if 
the blades are bent. Also see if they 
enter the needles in the centre, and 
are not too high or too low. If they 
are too high, it will cut the stitches. 

The dividing wheel must get partic- 
ular attention as it is of much impor- 
tance. It divides the and if 
the stitch is not divided rightly, and 
evenly, it will not make good, nice, 
Some may think it even, 
but it is not. What we eall the side 
wheel is for keeping and 
thick yarn from running in the guide, 
and protecting the loop wheel. 
This must be kept on all the time, as 
no operative knows what minute a 
bunch is going to run in and break 
from one to two hundred needles, and 
bend the wheels. Then the push-back 
wants to be set just right. This 
pushes the web down after it is knit, 
and gives the wheels a chance to do 
their work. It must come close to the 
bottom of the needles, and must not 
touch bottom. 

The presser is set directly over the 
landing wheel and should press the 
needles to allow the stitch to pass 
over the points. Brass pressers are 
very good in my opinion as they do 
not wear the needles. It should never 
be allowed to rest on the points of the 
landing wheel. The knocking-over 
wheel is placed behind the landing 
wheel and finishes the stitch after the 
landing wheel has put it over the 
needles. The guide which carries the 
yarn should be set close to the loop 
wheel. If set too high, drop stitches 
will be the result; if too low, yarn 
will drop off the wheel and the web 
will press off. The circular spring 
needle machine is what I have refer- 
ence to in the above. It is a four-feed 
machine: we have some two-feed. 


waste of 


stitch 


even work. 


bunches 


also 


Pusu-Back. 
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Loop Transferring Mechanism. 


The 
having 


illustrate, 
transferring 


which 
object 


scheme 
for 
the simple domestic circalar 
stockipg knitting 
interesting. to 


we 
its 
loops in 
of 
be 


machine, 
of our 


type 
may many 
readers. 

Owing to the necessarily restricted 
of the needle-bed 


and limited space for operation, the 


dimensions radial 
present transfer devices are defective. 
The present device is a compact and 
transfer 
some of the disadvantages of existing 


simple arrangement, avoids 


transfer methods, and, furthermore, 
is applicable to existing fine-gauge as 
well as coarse-gauge machines, which, 
it is thought, has not been heretofore 
accomplished. 
To that end 


this mechanism con- 





sists of the following improved con- 
struction and first, a 
needle having its flexible end twisted 
and bent out of line of the needle and 
hookward into a loop-expanding shoul- 
der and its knitting-stem set down to 
a loop-stopping shoulder in a manner 
as to retain the usual width or 
gauge and dimensions of the needle 
and needle-groove and also retain the 
simple form of needile-foot, conse- 
quently maintaining the maximum 
strength of the parts and the simple 
form of knitting-cams existing in this 
class of machine; secondly, a needile- 
hed. the grooves of which are integral 


combination: 


so 


WORLD? 


with the base and are opened out in a 
manner that sufficient loop-clearance 
is given at the base of the grooves, 
while the upper parts of the grooves, 
extending beyond the base, remain 
to the feet the 
needles when thrust beyond the knit- 
ting-point to the transferring-point, 
avoiding the compound or built-up bed 
formerly employed and maintaining 
the strength of the 
nary needle-bed. 

It will 
rangement 


unopened support ot 


maximum ordi- 
describe this ar- 
as applied to the sliding 
latch-needle, from which its applica- 
tion to a sliding bearded needle will 
be obvious. Fig. 1 is a sectional ele- 
ration, and Fig. 2 a plan, the 
needle-bed of the radial type used in 
the domestic knitter, containing a 
needle the loop-drawing position 
on the right side and a needle on the 
left side, linking its loop to a needle 
of the opposite set. Referring to the 
illustration, the needle is beveled off 
so as to lead the hook of the opposite 
needle up between the knitting-stem 
and the loop-expanding shoulder of 
the flexible end of the needle, which 
is folded hookward and bent and 
twisted to the side of the needle-line 
into a loop-expanding shoulder, ter- 
minating in a needle-point forward of 
the foot, which is of the ordinary sim- 
ple type and level with the knitting- 
stem, which is set down, forming a 
loop-stopping shoulder, the 
needle, except the latch, being formed 
out of one piece of wire. The loop-ex- 
panding shoulder is sufficiently tlex- 
ible to contract to a position beneath 
the inflexible stem of the needle pro- 
per, whereby the needle is not reduc- 
ed, and consequently weakened, or the 
needle-grooves enlarged or their sup 
porting-walls consequently weakened, 
the in many transfer- 
needles, the loop-expanding 
closes on the side of the 
Therefore owing to its con- 
the needle conforms to the 
normal dimensions and conditions of 
ordinary needles and needle-grooves 
of this type. Shallow openings are 
eut in with a V- 


suffice to 


of 


in 


whole 


as is case 
where 
shoulder 
needle. 


struction 


the needle-grooves, 
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shaped tool set at an angle to the base 


of the groove, obtaining adequate 


clearance for the casting of the loop 


and leaving the grooves unopened at 
their upper part and continued or pro- 
jecting beyond the base of the bed, al 
lowing the needles to be thrust beyond 
the knitting-point for the purpose of 


transferring without the needle-feet 


losing the support of the needk 


and keeping the walls 


srooves 
stronger in this part than in the ordi 


nary bed even, and the walls of the 
grooves and the base being integral. 
avoiding the built-up or compound 
bed used heretofore. 

The needle is operated by the foot en- 
gaging cams, the construction of 
which is so well known as not to re- 
quire repetition here. In operation 
the transfer-needle knits loops in the 
ordinary manner, and in order t 
transfer a loop it is thrust beyond the 
knitting-point to the 
(seen on the left side of the drawings) 
the point of the tail piercing the loop, 
which thereupon mounts the loop-ex- 


shoulder and loop-stopping 


transfer-point 


panding 
shoulder, and is opened out or divert- 
ed sidewise to admit the hook of the 
adjacent needle of the other set, which 
being timed to so act by the action of 
cams, the construction of which is 
well known, slides upward 
the knitting-stem and the loop-expand- 
ing shoulder, penetrating the knitted 
loop. A needle then withdraws, the 
flexible loop-expanding shoulder yield- 


between 


ing to the passage out of a needle, the 


loop of another needle being linked 


around the first needle. 


A useful flannel of good medium 
quality may be produced from Aus- 
tralian wool alone, and skin wools, or 
slipes, as they are termed by the 
trade—i. e., the wools from the skins 
of slaughtered sheep, dead wool—can 
be employed with advantage. At the 
same time, if employed by itself, the 


cloth will be flat and deficient of bulk. 


—The Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art in Philadel- 
phia is evidently a live institution. 


Knit Goods About Chemnitz. 


I wonder, sometimes, whether it wil! 


ever be again in Chemnitz as it was 
in the late eighties and early nineties 
When told that 


States 


exports to the United 


went up to eight, ten and 
twelve million dollars, in these years 
and down to four and five in 1897 and 
1898, and that 1899 


S 4 000,000, you 


will record opls 


must not imagine thai 


moss is gathering on the walls of 


Chemnitz mills, or that grass is grow 


ing in its streets. The stranger that 
gets inside this city’s gates, finds him- 
self in the midst of activities 
Like 
large city, in the empire, Chemnitz is 


breaking with the past. 


unpre- 


cedented in its history. every 
The ugly old 
edifices, hideous conglomerates of aa 


beastly an architecture as ever dis- 
graced a city’s streets is doomed; mag- 
nificent buildings, embodying the best 
in Italian, . French and German 
Renaissance are going up as rapidly 
as builders can get materials. 
Chemnitz has lost a very large slice 
of the U. §S. Will it come back? 
rhe territory lost is gone. 
that 


her 15 per 


trade. 
Even Oan 
ada kept on after 
turning to 
Nottingham, Leicester and Loughboro 

The 


Prices went up. 


buying even 
cent. duty is 


month past all went well. 
This because of ad 
vances in yarns. Everybody is full of 
orders; at least they say so, and lying 
The outlook is 


1900 promises to be 


is not 
The 
better than this year. 


popular. fair. 
summer of 
The market ‘< 
in bad shape. There is such difficulty 
n getting down to anything very defi 
nite. The desire is to get goods out 
at the dollar, dollar fifty and two dol- 
lar limits. If goods that go to other 
7.50 and 9.60 can 
be carried over our customs walls at 
4.40, 6.50 and 8.75, enough off to get 
them down to the desired limit, does 
anybody doubt that it will be done? 
Demoralization is as good a word as 
any with which to measure the situa- 
tion, The fight between factors and 
manufacturers is off; but only for a 
time. There are turbulent elements 


and watching for the worl 


countries for 5.20, 


waiting 
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to begin again. Factors, fond of sel! 


ing direct, do everything in thei 
power to coax buyers to come to thei 
homes in the hills. They go, and they 
get goods cheap. Why not? Are not 
the factors’ goods precisely the same 
as those the makers sell to the biz 
Chemnitz houses? Of course. A 
writer, in a local paper, recently, 
went out of his way to pelt mud a, 
the factors. He failed most egregious 
ly. Don’t worry, one such word, even 
if not apropos, is wanting to indicat 
the bigness of the failure. The goods 
going are mercerized. They look liis: 
silk. Will the gloss wash out? Sta 
ples are going well; so too Petineis, 
Richelieus, Rembrandts and all kinds 
of stripes are selling. Staples have 
gone well all winter and _= spring. 
Spring goods are doomed. Your peo 
ple put forth much better values thau 
ean anyone here. This is conceded ou 
all sides. Everybody boasts of a tre- 
mendously big business, but, when J 
go over the returns published. here, 
from time to time, by the U. S. consn'’, 
I wonder who has given and who is« 
filling the orders. Think of the 
houses that have agents here, on the 
ground, think of the houses that send 
agents here. 

The dawn of a bright day was re 
corded, in the glove world, when some 
one put buttons to the fore. Today 
there are repeats enough to keep all 
hands going. No one is able to fill all 
the orders on time. The very bes* 


houses have to ask ‘‘time. Prices too 
are satisfactory. Orders for winter 
goods are being booked. The outlook 
is bright. Nice combed yarn goods 
have gone well; so, too, all heavy 
lines. Ringwoods in wool, mercerised 
cottons and cotton imitations of wool 
have gone like hot cakes at a couutry 
fair. So great is the call for gloves 
that all kinds of elastics, clasps, ete., 
as well as buttons, are wanted. 
Limbach, Hohenstein and Chemnitz 
were never busier than they were this 
winter and are now in this line. Sum 
mer goods are hardly out of the cus 
tom house before repeats are cabled. 


Even orders for Winter goods have 


WORLD 


been going in for some time. The run 
up in yarns, especially woolens, came 
near giving this line a black eye. A 
mark in two pounds is a pretty big 
difference. Only the very best goods 
are being bought). Some sweaters, a 
few sporting goods have gone. Silks, 
half silks and fine lisles are favorites 
Lots of net goods are going. Here, 
too, a time is coming when no great 
quantities will go to the States. I hear 
it in Kaiser and Carola, from the besr 
judges, that Uncle Samuel is turning 
off hose, underwear and gloves ao 
good and so cheap that competition by 
parties here is not possible. Chen 
nitz has gone in a good deal, of late 
for tulles. This is or was a_ goo 
move. Formerly quite large quanti- 
ties of the tulles used in lace works 
were imported from England. Now 
they are to be made here. 

I hear that England is rapidly run. 
ning to the front again in wooler 
goods, in hosiery particularly. On 
aroused, her powers are great. Her 
indifference during the last twenty 
five or odd years in watching and 
working against her rivals is hard to 
understand. Englend is prosperou 
Yes; but is she really prosperous, has 
she prospered in the ratio maintained 
here? That is the question. En 
dowed by nature with opportunitie 
earned here only by the hardest work 
she has kept no such pace as has this 
empire. Her prosperity and progres. 
have hardly been normal, that is 
based upon her wealth of resources, 
Germany’s has been = abnormalls 
great; everywhere, and every day 
something is being done to build the 


industrial, industrial art school sys 


tems up to the highest perfection 
Nothing is neglected. I read recently 
that an effort is to be made to ge! 
Limbach to exclude foreigners from 
its knitting school. 

BROWN 


Chemnitz, Saxony. 





Crimp on woolen fabrics may be 
produced by. printing them with cer 
tain reagents and subsequent steam- 


Ing 
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Rib Knitting Wachine. 


We illustrate in with 
this, certain devices to be attached to 
rib knitting of the 
wherein are two 


connection 
machines, class 
employed sets of 
needles of which one set works in a 
vertical cylinder and the other in a 
horizontal dial, the 
provide a certain construction of cy- 
linder and dial whereby is effectually 
obviated the needle- 
hooks from the 
accumulation of defective work on the 


object being to 


breaking of the 
heretofore resulting 
needles or the feeding of irregular or 
knotted thread thereto, 
provide upon the inner edge of the cy- 


and also to 


_= " 
_———————_—— 
Revie 


New eed 


linder, adjacent to the dial, a welt- 
supporting ring which may be applied 
to or removed from the machine, as 
convenience or necessity may require. 
Figure 1 is a transverse vertical sec- 
tion through the head and adjuncts of 
a rib-knitting machine embodying the 
device. through 
one side of the cylinder, showing a de- 
scending needle therein and an accu- 
mulation of thread or defective work 
in the path of the needle-hook. Fig. 3 
is a similar section showing the ac- 
tion of the cylinder upon such accu- 
mulation and the manner in which the 


‘ 


Fig. 2 is a section 


needle-hook is preserved. Figs. 4 and 
5 are sections similar to Figs. 2 and 3, 
respectively, of the dial and its needle. 
lig. 6 is an elevation of the tension 
device and thread-guide. 

The main feature of the mechanism 
consists in so constructing the walls 
of the needle-grooves in both the cy- 
linder and the dial that in the event of 
an accumulation of thread or defec- 
tive work in the path of the hooks of 
either the vertical or dial needles or 
in the event of the delivery of thick or 
irregular thread thereto, the hooked 
ends of such needles will be drawn or 
lifted to the outer edges of the respec- 
tive walls in a manner to relieve the 
hooks from the undue strain and con- 
sequent liability of breakage to which 
they would otherwise be subjected. 
Accordingly the outer end of each of 
at or beyond the point 
where the thread is drawn by the ad- 
jacent needles is beveled or inclined. 
The bevel or incline lies in the patia 
of the thread accumulation as the lat- 
ter is drawn downward or inward by 
the receding needle-hook, which ac 
cumulation in consequence rides upon 
the opposing bevel or incline and, per- 
force, draws the hooked end of the 
needle outwardly, as illustrated in 
Figs. 3 and 5. Such bevel or incline 
thus constitutes, in effect, a cam mem- 
ber. The accumulation just men 
tioned may be and usually is caused 
by the breaking of the thread on its 
passage either to the vertical or the 
dial needles—that is, upon such break- 
age the thread may miss several need- 
les before it is re-engaged by succeed- 
ing needles, in which case that portion 
of the web in the intervening space 
runs off the needles and the portion 
subsequently knit between the need 
les collects until the tension of the 
downwardly-moving web is sufficient 
to draw off the accumulation. The 
tension device is arranged on the diai 
cam-plate at or adjacent to the usual 
thread-guide, so that the thread is fed 
to the needles under uniform tension. 
irrespective of the slackness of the 
thread above the guide. The guide is 
supported on the dial-plate in the 


such walls 
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and is provided with 
lower guide-eyes, for the 
the thread 
rhe tension device is located between 


usual manner 


upper and 


and guidance of 


passage 


these eyes. 





Ribbed Stocking. 


WITH A SEAMLESS FOOT 


We are supposed to be in the Knit 
ting room with the necessary tools and 
to 


and to get good work, 


maintain good ordet 
with 


seer who will see that they 


regulations 
an over- 
are com 
plied with. 
The 


winding, 


first to take up is the 
very important 
view of the fact that there 
different methods adapted 
different kinds of knitting 
For instance, the ordinary cup witéer 
for the bur 
when you come to use it on the seam 


the not 


thing 
which is a 
factor in 


are many 


to many 


can be used rib loom, 


machine results are 0) 


Why? 
I will 


less 
good. 
the most 
knitter 
yarn is ua 
knitting. 


forth of 


reasons. 


set some 
Every 
the 
in 


important 


knows that tension on 


very important factor 
However, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that 


the 


it can be employed all along 


line; and when it is, it must be 


uniform; and one cannot get a uni- 


form tension from yarn wound on a 
bobbin, as there is very little tension 
the bobbin is full, 
knitted off the 
creases by coming in contact with the 
of the 


buying 


when and as the 


yarn is tension in- 
Therefore, 
should 
to 


end bobbin. every 
know 


his special 


one machinery 


just what is adapted 
in order to get the best results. 

The 
first thing in order on this machine is 
to know what you wish to manufac- 
that is, the gauge, weight, etc. 
The next thing is to set the machine 
get the best results, not losing 
sight of the fact that the texture of 
the fabric is the thing to have in mind 
at knitters let 
the tighten it up by 
that, but 
machine 


ase 


Now comes the rib machine. 


ture, 


and 


all times. I have seen 
stitch out 
this and 


finally 


and 
doing 
the 


doing by 


when they got 


WORLD 


working the fabric was worthless. 
to speak. 
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In tak 
ing care of machinery it is always im- 
to understand that, if th- 
manner of procedure is along well 
defined lines the results can be confi 
In other words, it is 


Now let me say right here. 


portant 


dently predicted. 
important to know the positive effect 
of definite causes, and sometimes it is 
searcely less important to know that 
certain means will not produce desired 
results 

I will now make a few suggestion? 
will be of interest 
some of the many readers of this ar- 
ticle. On being called to fix a machine 
find the trouble and remedy it after 


which I hope to 


wards; and as there are many causes 
for the same thing it is always advis 
able to go well by the rules which gov- 
them. The rule for setting the 
the dial needle-lIatch 
the carrier just as the 
cylinder needle-latch has touched the 
hook; although in this, as in nearly all 
other things, the rule will sometimes 
fail, as perhaps the cams are worn or 
have been ground, and you will have 
to allow for what has been taken off. 
But the object in view at all times is 
to get the needle drawn in, in time to 
the thread; taking not 
have it done too quickly, as that will 
The rule is 
draw in so the yarn will pass along 
the 


ern 


caps is to have 


behind 


close 


xet care 10 


throw the stitches off. to 


about one-eighth of an inch from 
end of the latch. 
the the 


back as far as it will go and not touch 


To set earrier, have heei 
the cylinder needle latch, when clos- 
and have the distance 
to let the hooks 
der when making the welt. 
of the should 
too far away as this would cause drop 
the cylinder needles, ani’ 
Bending 
welt is 


just 
un- 
The front 
not be 


ing, 
enough pass 


end carrier sei 


stitches on 
latches. 
breaking in the 
caused by the work being too tight o: 
the cylinder needles, thereby carrying 
the the dial needles 
which dial needles so the 
latches come in contact with the front 
end of the drawing-in and as 


will also bend the 


or needles 


work up under 


raises the 


cam; 
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there is no other way for them to get 
by they are either bent or broken. 
there is not enough 
the dial and the front 
cam. In this 
case round the front end, and smooth 
latch 
will 


Sometimes 
room between 
end of the drawing-in 


it so if a happens to come in 
contact it earry it down 
than bend it. Now if the 


kept smooth on the inner surface and 


rather 
carrier is 
there should not be 


on the bottom, 


any trouble in either bending 
breaking latches, unless caused by 
If it does not pull evenly, 


will let 


take-up. 
not hard 
work up 
will 
so cut holes and drop stitches. 


the 


and, of 


enough, this 
the 


them 


onto needles, 
also 


The 
drawing-in cam will also cut holes, if 


course, bend and will 


set in too far or not ground right. 
This cam should be set so as to just 
cast off the stitches. 

In putting in the knee cap, set the 
splicing tackle so it will line with the 
hole in the carrier, taking care that it 
gets good contact with the maip 
thread, and then adjust the nippers so 
they will just break the thread. If 
they are on too hard they will cause 
the yarn to break too near the hole in 
the carrier, or the nippers may be set 
fly out of their 


imperfect 


thread will 
jaws, and that 
stocking. The 
jaws of the breaking-out 
will also cause the thread to break, as 


so the 
means an 
sudden closing of the 


mechanism 


above described. 

I think the above will cover the rib 
machine pretty well, excepting a few 
minor points which I do not think will 
be necessary to mention here, so will 
have a look at the 


now go over and 


toppers and see how they are gettine 


on. 

that 
and, 
put 


needle, as 


It is very important they gt 
on all of the 


doubling on, it is 


stitches, whew 


best to two 


stitches onto every other 
this gives an equal distribution of the 
stitches, and will them from: 
being bulky in places, as I have seen 
them. As knitter is familia- 
with the different processes of topping 
IT need not dwell on them here. 

stockings p": 


prevent 


every 


In footing seamless 


the cylinder in the machine (if 
that kind of a machine), 
put the and 


If the machine is in good 


you 
are using 


clamp it, down carrier, 
start it up. 
condition, and if it is a full automatic, 
it will go through the motions and you 
will soon have a stocking footed. On 
the 


have to 


machine is not 


make it 


the other hand, if 


all right you will 
right. 
I will 


that 


the things 


most 


mention some of 
liable to 


If the machine is not 


are happen any 


time. in time i 
will break the buts of the needles. Ags 
the machine changes back and foriu 
it must have motion enough each way 
to clear the buts of the needles as 

break 
time nearly all machines it is 
sary to lift up the 
gear that drives it either back or for 


will either bend or them. Te 
neces 
head and set the 
ward, as the case may be. It is advis 
able to spot the gears when you have 
an occasion to take the machine apari, 
will enable you to put it back 


where you took it from with the 


as it 
just 
least trouble and delay. 

There are various causes for drop 
mention a few 


ping stitches. I will 


of them. The carrier wants to be se‘ 
the same, or 
latch 


yarn you are using, and the condition 


nearly so, as on ary 


other machine, according to the 
Do not lose sight of 
that is 
important, as you cannot set a 


of the cams, ete. 


the last mentioned point as 


very 


machine when the cams are worn, ss 


you could when they were new, as 


you cannot get the same results. [n 
fact 
liver.the yarn to the needles in such a 
knit i 


holes 


the office of the carrier is to de 


Way as may be necessary to 


and not get drop stitches and 
In order to do this, it must not be too 
high nor too low as it will drop and 
set too far away from the needles, or 
it will drop too close, and cut, so here 
thick 
ahead, or too far 


and fast. Too far 
back will all 


Set it so it will jus 


they come 
hav 
the same effect. 
clear the needles, and bear in mind 
the 
you 


of the yarn to the needles I think you 


above mentioned causes, and 


will observe closely the relation 


will come out all right. If the bands 
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are loose or worn so as not to give 
tension enough, and especially if the 
cams are a little rough, they wiil 
cause drop stitches. The cams if 
ground too sharp will cut the butts 
off, and cause the needles to tip for- 
ward. This will cause drop stitches 
and holes, besides the breakage of 
needles. 

There is another important thing 
that I will mention in eonnection with 
breaking needles, and that is tie 
picks. These should be set so as te 
take the butt off the needle every 
time. Sometimes they will get out of 
place or worn, and in these cases de 
not get a good hold on the needle and 
will slip off and break them, and make 
bad narrowings. Of course this de- 
pends on the motion that operates 
them. They must be in good condi- 
tion or they will not do their part, au 
one would experience the same bad 
results. If the picking arrangement 1s 
of the friction type, the friction shoull 
be set so as to give just friction 
enough to keep it steady. 

It is necessary to have the picks 
throw the needles fully high enough. 
so they will land high enough to clear 
the guard cam, or they will come ip 
contact with the end of this cam and 
break. When dressing the stitch cams 
be sure to get them both alike, or 
there will be produced cuts, pin holes 
in the narrowings, and no end of 
trouble. Nearly all knitters have 
gauges to go by. When they are 
ground to a gauge they are all right, 
if kept in shape. The tension must be 
adjusted according to the yarn one is 
using, ete., always quick and sensi- 
tive, just enough to keep the yarn well 
up in the needles and no more. 

Before closing on this subject I 
wish to say a word on sinkers. It 's 
not so important as it was a few 
years ago, as manufacturers of sean:- 
less machines understand this subjeci 
more fully now than formerly. There 
are a great variety of sinkers. Th. 
different kinds are adapted to differ- 
ent work. But what I wish to impress 
on the minds of the readers is that he 
methods employed in making and tak- 


ing care of sinkers are not always Just 
what they should be. In the first 
place, every sinker should be just 
alike, and should have a device to 
hold them, that wilt line every one so 
it shall be in proper position with th. 
others. Some sinkers stand a little 
too far forward and some a little too 
far back, etc. When this is so, one 
cannot draw an even stitch on then, 
nor can one always get every stitch 
alike; as one sinker will stand so as 
to throw another off. This sort of 
thing will bother in the narrowings, in 
particular, by making pin holes ance 
drop stitches. 

To conclude, I will say that in order 
to get a good close seam in the heel 
and toe, the above mentioned things, 
as well as the cylinders, must stand 
square, and line up in every particn- 
lar. 

Another important thing for the 
fixer to bear in mind, when he canpnox 
see just what is the matter with th 
machine, is to examine the parts tha: 
he thinks are causing the trouble and 
see if they are all right; as any lost 
motion will give no end of trouble. 

I do not know as it is necessary t» 
dwell on the seamless machine any 
longer, so will take up the looper. 

The looper, though a comparatively 
simple little machine, will not make 
good work unless in good repair and 
in perfect time. To start with, see 
that the points are well divided and 
trued up, then time. The rule is, to 
have the table start just as the 
needles have left the points. That is, 
the points of the needles must be 
drawn back, off the points, and then 
commence to feed. By the time the 
needle has made its full motion, the 
table will have racked a tooth, and 
will then be in a positon for the needle 
to slide down the point to take up an- 
other stitch, and so on; providing the 
needles are the right distance to fol- 
low the motion of the machine, and 
the hook is properly set to take the 
stitch as it should. To set the hooks, 
have them just hard enough on the 
needles so they will not skip the 
stitches, not too high, nor too low. 
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When bending the hooks, always bend 
them in the full part of the circle, as 
otherwise the hook will not follow the 
motion of the machine and thus cause 
the latter to skip and bend the end of 
the hook just far enough to retain the 
thread, causing it to break. The ten- 
properly adjusted 


sion must. be 


However, we leave this to your own 
judgment as this is controlled by th: 
number of using, ‘ts 
quality, ete. 

The 
that the rough mending is well done 
and then the goods will go to the dyc 


yarn you are 


next thing in order is to see 


house, and as the methods employed 
kind of 
goods made, and the process is always 


there are according to the 
the same, or nearly so, I will not take 
up any time on this. Nor will I de 
vote any time in the finishing room. 
Great care should be taken in getting 
out the will look as 
though they had been through compe- 
tent hands. 

Now I will just say a few words or 
system, and then will close. 


goods so they 


Commence in the winding room aul 
keep account of the amount of waste 
made each week and then repeat the 
Also keep 

A vers 
way is to knitters 
with so many needles each week, that 
is say, charge them say % cent for 
each needle and allow them so many, 
and if they use more than they are 
allowed charge them 1 cent for each 
needle. Carry this system all the way 
through the mill. Keep a record of 
everything that is done, so you can re- 
fer back and see just what has been 
done, and then you will always be ia 
as to what is 


same in the knitting room. 
of the needles, 
charge the 


an account 


good 


a position to dictate 
right as well as what is wrong. That 
is, if you have knitted a given number 
of dozens last week, and you have 
failed to produce the same this week, 
under the same conditions, it is well 
to know why. And the 
in each and every little detail. 

I do not know if it is necessary for 
me to illustrate any further, as every 
one ought to be able to establish a 
method that will be best adapted to 


same is true 


his particular purpose. 
After a 
under 


good is once well 


with 


system 


way some one who wiil 


see that it is respected, it will save 
more dollars than you are aware of, 
as well as having the satisfaction of 
knowing at all times just what you 
doing and what you have been 
For instance (in you 
should change an overseer in any of 


are 
doing. case 
the departments), after the new one iz 
well under way you can see what you 
have lost or gained. In fact, you are 
up to date in all things pertaining to 
and if you wish to 
money in it, this is just 


your business, 


make any 
what you must do. 


GAUGE. 





Chats on Spring Needle Work. 


I am a great believer in spring 
needles and think that too much can- 
They have 
to be kept in good order, however, to 
produce good work, and a fixer must 
know his business, for he only is re- 
sponsible for the knitting. Take the 
Crane or Campbell & Clute machines, 
Start them up and take 
care of them properly and how long 
they will run. I have known Campbell 
& ©lute frames which hhave been run- 
ning for 15 years and which are as 


not be said in their favor. 


for instance. 


good as new today, but they have been 
taken care of. These are large 
heads for knitting shirts and drawers, 
run with a 12-inch pulley on the frame 
and a 4-inch on the shaft, which gives 
120 revolutions per minute. Some large 
buyers object to seams up the sides 
Sgyptian so No. 20 
heads give webbing wide enough to 
evut 38 or 40 size shirts that do not 
have to be stitched up the sides. All 
the cutter has to do is to lay the pat- 
shoulders 


well 


of nice goods, 


tern on and slope the 
enough to fit in the sleeves. 
In order to explain the proper ad- 
justment of the machine, it may be 
worth while to explain the arrange- 
ment of the machines thaf I have in 
mind, which will answer as a type of 
There are five burr wheels 
each head, two 


this class. 


and four feeds on 
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wheels inside and three outside. The 
feed is the guide which leads the yarn 
into the loop wheel, and is set directly 
under it. This loop wheel has nicks in 
its blade. These nicks carry the yarn 
up under the beards of the needles, 
where it stays until it strikes the horn 
of the push back. Then it runs to the 
bottom of the needles to make room 
for another thread to come in on the 
beards of the needles. By this time 
the first stitch is getting to be over the 
beards of the needle at the landing 
wheel. The presser has pressed the 
beards of the needles enough to let 
the loop slip over and into place. The 
dividing wheel divides it and makes it 
look even, when finished. The knock- 
ing over wheel is also inside and fin- 
ishes the stitch. 

The loop wheel must be smooth and 
straight, and must enter the needles 
in the center. The blades of each burr 
wheel must go between the needles 
without touching and far enough in 
to see five blades, one-eighth of an 
inch on the inside; this would be on 
38 gauge heads, having about nine 
stitches to the quarter-inch, or 36 to 
the inch. This is what we put in on 
No. 20 to 30 yarn, on spring needles. 

Too much attention cannot be given 
to the landing wheel, for the reason 
the presser rubs on it occasionally and 
makes it rov¢gh. Then the knitter is 
having lots of trouble with her work, 
and does not know what the trouble 
is. She is running after the fixer. If 
he will first take off this wheel, ex- 
amine it, he will find it a great help 
to him, for nine times out of ten it is 
this wheel that is doing the damage. 

The side wheel is very important, 
and should be kept on every spring 
needle machine. Some fixers are apt 
to think they are of little value, and 
sometimes take them off. This is 
when he has some trouble with the 
head and has tried everything but the 
side wheel; he takes it off and starts 
the head and finds it will run all right. 
Then he leaves it off. The trouble is 
he didn’t have it set right for the knit- 
ter. 

Mercerized yarn is being used a 





great deal now, and it is a puzzler. We 
recently knit up some 2/40s, and it is 
very difficult to work this profitably. 
It’s so hard, it keeps flying out from 
under the beards of-the needles. We 
knit it right from the cone, and if the 
cones are not perfect, the per cent. of 
waste is so great that all the profit is 
lost. Two-forty mercerized yarn is 
expensive stuff; it is made from the 
best combed Peeler cotton obtainable, 
and for spinning alone it will cost up- 
ward of two cents per pound, and for 
coning not less than one cent more 
per pound. So it is very important 
that operatives on mercerized yarn be 
instructed how to handle it. Every 
bunch that runs in is going to break 
from 20 to 50 cents’ worth of needles, 
to say nothing about the operative’s 
and fixer’s time. 

Another thing that troublesthe knit- 
ter is fine and coarse places caused 
by having one end catch on another, 
and running for five or ten yards. 

A recent novelty in spring needle 
work which has taken well is vertical 
stripes made by a fancy presser. 
There are four pressers on a four-feed 
head, two of which do not press cer- 
tain needles; they are left unpressed 
until they come around to the regular 
round presser. So you have two 
threads under the beards of certain 
needles all the time, which makes the 
vertical stripes. 


PRESSER. 


Stitches on Circular Ribbers. 





Circular ribbers are divided in two 
classes: (A) those with a revolving 
cylinder and dial, and stationary bob- 
bin stand and cam arrangements; (B) 
those with stationary cylinder and 
dial, and revolving bobbin stand, and 
cam arrangement. 

The same stitches can be obtained 
on both classes of ribbers. 

Experience has taught that ribbers 
belonging to class A are more adapt- 
ed for making larger sized goods as 
shirts, drawers, underwear, etc., and 
ribbers belonging to class B are more 
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adapted for smaller sized articles as 
tops for hose, wristlets, leggings, mit- 
tens, etc. 

Circulars belonging to class B can 
be run at a higher speed with less 
fear wear and tear, than the 
machines belonging to class A. 

On an ordinary ribber five different 
(I) plain stitch; 
(3) welt; 


as to 


stitches can be made: 
(2) % cardigan or tuck stitch; 
(4) French imitation welt; and (5) a 
loose and coarse stitch. 

A plain stitch and welt can be made 
on a one or more feed ribber, but the 
rest of the stitches can only be made 
by a two or more feed ribber. A plain 
stitch is made by having the cylinder 
and dial needles form a loop, and cast 
off on all needles as well in the cylin- 
der as in the dial. 

One-half cardigan, or tuck stitch, is 
made by having all needles form a 
plain stitch on one feed, but on the 
next feed the cylinder needles form a 
loop and cast off, but the dial needles 
form a loop and do not cast off. 
arrange- 
manner 


On some ribbers the cam 
ments are made in such a 
that all cylinder and dial needles cast 
off, but on every second feed the cen- 
ire cam in the dial does not allow the 
needles to come out far enough to let 
the old stitch slip over the catch of 
the needles, thus the new 
loop and the old stitch in the same 


catching 


hook. 

A loose and coarse stitch is made 
by having one cylinder cam form 
targer loops on all the cylinder need 
les for one coarse. 


RIBBER. 





Gormly’s Attachment for Spring Needle 
Machines. 


This is an ingenious yet simple de- 
vice which has undergone a series of 
practical tests in the knitting mills in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., and, we under 
stand, with most satisfactory results. 
The inventor has applied mechanism 
to put in motion, part of the Tompkins’ 
knitter that has always been staticn- 
ary; i. e., the circle to which the feed 
wheels are attached. By so doing he 
claims to get double production from 


every revolution of the cylinder. For 


instance, a machine was run on 
20” cylinder, at 
revolutions to the 


but with this attachment a production 


cop 


yarn 16 gauge, the 


rate of 87 minute, 
equal to 174 revolutions of the old ma 
was obtained. The old frames 
speeded up faster than 
about 90 to the minute on account of 


chine 
are seldom 
the wear and tear. There is, of course, 
a limit the knitting 
process; i. e., the forming of the stitch 


to the speed of 


the wheels and the needles. 
Mr. Gormly claims that with his at- 


between 


tachment he is able to reach this limit 
without running the frame at a higb 
and racking rate of speed. 





Sizes of Men’s Ribbed Underwear. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please send us the proper 
lengths and widths for men’s cotton 
ribbed underwear, sizes 30 to 44? 
What we are after is the standard 
table that all manufacturers use. 

J. O. 


We do not think that there is any 
standard sizes, as much depends upon 
the gauze and the elasticity of the 
garment. We give, however, the fol- 
lowing, made out by one that bas 
been familiar with the knitting indus- 
try for a great many years, as being 
a safe guide to follow in the making 
of such goods: 


MEN’S RIBBED SHIRTS, 


Arm 


Length, Breast. Sleeve. 2 
Size. 


32 


MEN’S RIBBED DRAWERS, 








Front 


Size. Leg. Rise. 


30 
31 
32 
33 
33 
34 
4 
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Skein Silk Dyeing. 


Report of C. L. Auger to the Silk Associa 
tion of America. 


The skein silk dyeing branch of the 


silk industry has been undergoing a 
process of evolution during the past 
ten years, but the year 1898 is the 
year of the decade in which marked 
progress has been made in this coun- 
try. Some few years ago, a suceessful 
skein silk dyeing establishment could 
be operated in a small way with a 
competent dyer at its head, but con- 
ditions have changed so that in these 
times a progressive, as well as a suc- 
cessful skein silk dyeing establish- 
ment is compelled to have a complete 
and perfect organization composed of 
a staff of chemists and dyers, all of 
whom are past masters in their sev- 
eral branches; the work being classi- 
filed and divided into departments 
with competent chemists and dyers in 
charge; and last, but not least, an 
adequate supply of good water adapt- 
ed for the purpose. These changed 
conditions have forced large estab- 
lishments and expensive organizations 
upon the dyers, compelling them to 
devote all the time, energy and capi- 
tal they can command to meet these 
requirements. 

The dyers of this country have 
spared neither pains nor expense in 
arriving at a point of equality with 
the dyers of other countries. By skill, 
diligence and perseverance, they have 
succeeded in attaining a high stand- 
ard in their work and organization. 
The application of the science of 
chemistry, with the ingenuity and 
mechanical resources of our dyers, 
has contributed largely to the achieve- 
ment of success. European dyers are 
beginning to send some of their 
younger generation to our establish- 
ments: we are exchanging views 
across the water, and our mechanical 
and practical ideas are being investi- 
gated and copied. Of course, Euro- 
pean dyers have special advantages in 
the lower cost of labor and the higher 
prices of dyeing, which our dyers off- 
set by applying all the resources at 


their command, and it is only by the 
closest application of these that suec- 
cess can be attained. 

We have some of the largest, re- 
sponsible and Most thoroughly equip- 
ped skein silk dyeing establishments 
in the world, which are in a position 
to dye all classes of work. Our dyers 
are devoting their time and _ skill 
toward arriving at perfection. They 
are abreast of the times, and produce 
work of the highest grade. Experi- 
ence proves that linings and dress 
goods manufactured in this country 
and from silk dyed here wear fully as 
well, if not better, than the same silks 
dyed and woven in other countries. 

While the dyer has been making 
rapid strides in the past, there is still 
much to accomplish. Skill, energy 
and capital will be necessary to keep 
the present establishments up to the 
times. New theories and difficult 
problems in dyeing present them- 
selves daily, that require successful 
evolution, and as the demands of the 
silk industry increase and vary with 
fashion, the dyers will contribute their 
quota toward the requirements of 
these demands. 





—A very important feature in the 
manufacture of cloth is to provide the 
weaver with a warp which is perfect- 
ly straight and open in every respect, 
not only because of the increased 
quantity of cloth which is obtained 
from the loom and the more perma- 
nent satisfaction thereby given to the 
operative weaver, but also on account 
of the quality of the work ohtained. 
Every thread which is fast to its ad- 
joining threads either pulls the 
threads when the rods are dividing 
them, or if they are badly intertwined 
a further breakage takes place. 


—The American cotton bale has 
been a topic of discussion for some 
considerable time. 


—One of the most common causes of 
troublesome warps is the use of yarns 
which are insufficiently sized for the 
strain and friction which they have 
to undergo. 
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An Epoch in the Silk Industry of the 
United States, 


Rumors of the formation of a silk- 
trust which have been floating in the 
air for many months past, have given 
food for thought to thousands of those 
engaged in that 
whether 
will be pussible or not, has served as a 


industry, and the 


question such a formation 
basis to many heated arguments with 
the same unsatisfactory results such 
arguments have, 
none. 

Except those immediately interested 
in that gigantic undertaking, nobody 
will know the state of 
affairs until the deal is consuu:mated 
or broken off, and consequently for 
outsiders or even newspaper reporters 
to assert that the trust will become a 
fact or not, seems to me very much 
like a guessing-contest, at the conclu- 
sion of which somebody will be en- 
abled to say, “Well, I told you so,” 
while the whole “rest” will shrug 
their shoulders and keep quiet. 

Instead of arguing over that point, 
it would seem better, and it may also 
be wiser, to look, what many would 
call “the danger,” straight into the 
face and try to figure out how labor, 
commercial and economic conditions 
would shape themselves if a silk trust 
were to become a fact today. 

The word “trust” has been used in 
the national and state platforms of all 
political parties so often and with 
such good effects, that people have 
come to look upon it with the same 
disgust they bestow on those very 
same platforms, provided, of course, 
they are not politicians themselves. 
You mention the word “trust” to the 
laboring man, the artisan, or the small 
merchant, and instantly uprise in 
their minds faint memories of once 
read stories of the black plague with 
its hundreds of thousands of victims. 
For thus we see pictured in our pa- 
triotie comical papers Mr. Trust stalk- 


usually namely, 


ever exact 


ing along through some deserted fac- 
tory street, either in the 
dollar-inflated, 


form of a 
bloated capitalist, or in 
the imaginary shape of the plague it- 


self, carrying a scythe, a timeglass 


and a torch and looking as black and 
desperate as all well behaved black 
invaded 


Fast and the near East. 


plagues, which have the far 


Labor repre- 
sented by the man with the paper cap, 


the man with the trowel and the man 
with the hammer, is lying prostrate at 
its feet, completing the happily con- 
ceived picture of ruin and despair. 
Of course, this is all 
taken as 


very 
such, but unfortu- 
nately some people will take the kind 
of above described pictures seriously, 
and therefrom their individua! 
opinions of trusts, an opinion which, 
as can easily be 
none of the best. 

But our Silk Trust. 
which we will suppose has become an 
accomplished fact, let us investigate 
the conditions of the industry, before 
and after its existence. 

The silk industry in this country, 
dating back to about 50 years ago, 
was very slow in developing. While 
dragging along in an indifferent sort 
of way for 10 or 15 years, it was at 
that time taken seriously into hand by 
several enterprising, though poor En- 
glishmen and Germans who, within 
the next 10 years, through hard work 
and excellent, far sighted 
abilities, managed to accumulate a 
snug The community 
having its eyes wide open (as commun- 
ities always have) did not fail to 
notice the change in their neighbors’ 
fortune and taking the hint went into 
the silk business “en mass” and with 
a rush, too. 

This happened about the year 1885, 
whence really dates the great and 
rapid rise and consequent progress of 
the industry in this country. Skilled 
help being then scarce, wages 


funny. 
when 
form 
will be 


imagined, 


reverting to 


business 


competency. 


were 
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for a short time enormously high, but 
it was not long before an influx of 
labor from the other side of the Atlan 
tic brought them down to a reason 
able level, which was still 200 to 300 
per cent, higher than those paid in 
Furope. This difference in the price 
of labor made the struggle of the 
manufacturer for possession of some 
part of the heme market a very hard 
one, 

Tf it had not been for Yankee in- 
genuity, which went to work with a 
will, and in a very short lapse of time 
invented silk machinery of the most 
superior kind, and for a kind Provi- 
dence which let both political parties 
see the necessity of protecting this 
particular industry, with almost the 
same eyes, there would be today no 
silk industry to speak of; for the dif- 
ference in the price of labor is so 
great, that but few people outside of 
the manufacturer realize it fully. 

It is an easily ascertained fact that 
with an average protection of over 50 
per cent., the United States today im- 
ports about one-quarter of its silk- 
goods consumption from abroad. Not 
because the goods made here are in 
ferior in workmanship, but in certain 
grades the domestics cost a trifle more 
than the imports, in spite of a 50 per 
cent. duty, that is, or at least is sup- 
posed to be collected on them. 

IT can not speak of the conditions in 
England, never having had an oppor- 
tunity to judge for myself, but I have 
been actively engaged in the silk cen- 
tres of France, Germany and Austria, 
where there are no silk trusts, and 
must say that the help there is so 
poorly paid and poverty stricken, so 
deeply steeped in misery and hunger, 
that even our comical papers, humor- 
ous as they might be, would recoil 
from an attempt to picture those 
really tragic conditions. It may be 
human nature that this very help 
after immigrating to this country for- 
gets its past sufferings within a -fort- 
night, joins a Union and sets up a 
howl for more wages. But if human 
nature is such a thing, I, for my part 
would prefer to be inhuman. 


Below | give a list of average wages 
paid in silk mills in the state of New 
Jersey during the last year, which 
will show that the persons engaged 
in the silk business are making a fair 
living and are getting an equivalent 
for their work. 


wtere and doublers 
Winders . ; 
Hand warpers 

Power warpers . 

Ribbon weavers . ‘ 
Knowles ribbon weavers 
Broad silk weavers . 
Blockers ‘ ° 

Pickers . ‘ . 

Ribbon twisters . 
Broad silk twisters . 
Loomfixers . 


* Mostly male. 


At the present date there is no or- 
ganization of the silk workers to 
speak of; frequent long strikes having 
exhausted the funds and unity of the 
divers Unions. It takes from one to 
two years to become a fairly good 
weaver or twister, but as most help 
come into the mill while young and 
work their way up, it takes them 
longer to acquire their special profes- 
sion, though as a result they will be 
more expert ip the end. 

Silk requires, above all, honest, con- 
scientious and skilled workmen or 
women, and this being the case, it can 
not be said that they are over paid. 
But taking into account the wages 
that other trades pay, considering the 
tendency of everything in this world 
to come down in cost or price, an in- 
clination which no human wisdom, 
legislation or, lung-power will ever 
stop, the silk operators are not badly 
off at all. The State of Pennsylvania 
recognizing the advantages of having 
in every respect such desirable wage- 
earners in their communities, has 
made within the last few years a tre- 
mendous effort to secure the location 
of silk mills within its borders, an 
effort in which many localities have 
been very successful. 

These are the conditions as they ex- 
ist today, from the workingmen’s 
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standpoint. Looking at it from the 
manufacturer’s point of view we will 
find have 


strong and keen, that in making ¢ni 


competition to grown so 
culations he has to take into accour: 
the smallest fractions of cents, if he 
does not want to be the loser in the 
end. Many years ago calculation used 
to be very simple and went something 
like this: One-third raw 
one-third labor and one-third 
ealculating in the same mar 
ner it would be: One-half 
terial, one-half labor, and if 
were four halves to a whole, it would 
be, one-half claims and one-half losses. 
So it is fortunate that a whole has but 
two halves after all. 

Every producer of silk goods knows 
that to cut wages is to invite, firstly. 
inferior workmanship, 


materii, 
profit 
To-day, 
raw ma 
there 


and, secondly. 
the bad will of the employees, either 
of which is sufficient to upset any pos 
sible gain such a reduction might have 
in view. 

The 
pensive one, the cost of which often 


raw material being a very ex 


fluctuates like sugar stock, the manu 


facturer who uses several thousand 


pounds of raw silk every week canno. 
stock of it at 
to buy at 


carry too large a any 


time, especially if he has 


an advancing figure. Thus if silk goe- 


up $2.00 a pound, like it did within the 


last few months, the manufacturer 


will have to get better prices for his 


goods, or, failing in this, shut down 


his plant. 


This of course throws all his em 


ployees out of work until he cap 


silk for 


goods for more money. 


either buy less or sell his 


These condi- 
tions exist now. Though the country 
is prosperous and the demand for silk 
mills are running 


is plentiful, many 


hours, simply because the 
stock of 
reasonable figure 


unable 


on short 
material 
has 


proprietor’s raw 
bought at a 
given out and he is to ge 
prices for his goods which would per- 
mit him to buy at the prevailing fig 
ures. 

Today the 
lutely at the mercy of his costumers; 


which 


manufacturer is abso- 


the proceedings of some of 


often come within an ace of being dis- 
honest. The few who have originated 
the methods which I will describe be- 
low unfortunately placed the 
vast majority of those who would not 


have 


think of adopting them into a position 
where they either have to do so in 
spite of their own inclinations or go 
out of business. 

For instance, a costumer will give 
an order,—a very large one—and thus 
himself the very lowest 
possible to make. After 
when common 
will tell him thar 
work on his order must be under way 
in the mill, he will write a letter, po- 
litely informing you that he has made 
a miscalculation, and to his sor- 
use as large a 

Therefore le 
kindly cancel one-half 
or two-thirds or three-fourths or Af- 
teen-sixteenths of his original order. 


secure for 
price it is 
weeks, 


three or four 


everyday sense 


row finds he cannot 


quantity as ordered. 


begs you will 


Is it mere accident when he forgets 
that 
willing to 


to say, having reduced his order 


he is pay proportionally 


more for his goods? If the manufae 
turer’s preparations have not gone too 
far he will at this point do well to put 
face, do as he is re 


on a smiling 


quested to do and swallow his loss 
with good grace, for in the end he will 
be better off than if he took the other 
course, Which would consist in reply- 
ing that the preparations for filling 
the order had advanced too far and in 
consequence thereof he was unable to 
comply with the request. To this the 
merchant will say all right, but upon 
receiving his goods will find so many 
faults with them, and set up so many 
claims that the manufacturer’s losses 
will 


profits he 


on this particular order more 


than outweigh any might 
have made thereon. 

It must be borne in mind that nine- 
tenths of the silk business is done ox 
the customer will give 
you his own ideas, his own colors ard 
Manufacturing silk 
goods is not to be compared with man- 
ufacturing wall papers, which 
that the first 


order, where 


his own designs. 
mens 


having to go through a 
great many more hands and processes. 
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they cannot be as absolutely perfect 
in their structure as the latter. So the 
customer will find fault with the color 
there, the design there, a little tiny 
spot there, a tight thread there and 
so on, and finally tell you, that unless 
you give him a reduction of so much, 
you are welcomed to take the goods 
back and keep them. Of course all 
the goods being made according to his 
own ideas, nobody else (for no two 
tastes are alike) will have much use 
for them, and that rather than have 
them lying around in your stock for a 
number of years, you will finally let 
him have the same at his own figure. 

The manufacturer cannot go to law 
about these things, for not only would 
he lose his customers that way, but 
the frequency of the occurrence would 
necessitate the employment of several 
first-class law-firms during the whole 
year. Under such circumstances, the 
man who has received his goods un 
complainingly, and having paid full 
price for the same, is brought into 
most unfair competition, through no 
fault of the manufacturer, upon 
whom, howsoever, he will have to re- 
taliate if he wants to keep up his own 
end. These are the conditions both 
employer and employee have to face 
today. 

Now let us close our eyes and dream 
of a silk trust, a combination, which 
for reasons to be analyzed later on 
would at least be able to control the 
home market. 

As the forming of the trust wou'd 
not mean the concentrating of all con 
cerns joining it, under one roof, I fail 
to see how much help or labor, from 
the highest to the lowest necessary 
for the management and running of a 
mill at the present date, could be dis 
pensed with. 

The first work of the trust wonld 
undoubtedly be to systematize the 
work of the mills, which would be 
done by having certain mills make 
certain classes of goods, exclusively. 
This move alone would mean a very 
considerable reduction in the cost of 
production. Would less help be 
needed then? Very unlikely, for the 


winders could not wind any more, nor 
the warpers warp any more, nor the 
weavers weave any more than they 
do now. The savings of the trust 
would then be- made, not through 
saving of help, but by systematizing 
and centralizing the work. 

It has been said in silk-circles, that 
to form a successful trust, the same 
would have to admit the cocoons; a 
remark which might be witty, but cer- 
tainly is unlogical, for the trust as a 
body could buy the needed raw ma- 
terial right in Japan or Italy (as many 
large mills do now) instead of buying 
of silk brokers, which would effect an- 
other large saving. 

The trust would also abolish tke 
commission merchant, who acts a8 a 
kind of a pawnbroker to the small 
manufacturer, and who until now 
has been considered an inevitable evil, 
and finally make the above described 
“shrewd and smart” dealings of the 
customers themselves an impossibil- 
ity. 

Would this advance the retail sell- 
ing price of silk goods? Would your 
wife have to pay more for a dress or 
you more for a necktie, than you do 
now? There is no earthly reason why 
this should be so, especially as Euro- 
pean competition will still continue 
and keep the trust from getting too 
hilarious. 

A trust would pay the same rate of 
wages to all its employees, whether 
they be in Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey. This rate would not 
be lowered, because savings, which 
cannot be accomplished now and 
sometimes have to be effected out of 
the workingman’s pay (if the manu- 
facturer wants to keep his mill run 
ning and his trained help together) 
could then be made in many different 
ways. I have but little doubt that 
after a few months of trust manage- 
ment, wages would be increased the 
same as they have been in many in 
dustries, which lately have come un- 
der the control of trusts. 

These are both sides of the question. 
Whether the trust will be launched or 
not, is beyond us to tell or know, but 
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we can in advance judge of the effects 
such a change will have on the indus- 


try in which many thousands of us 


have been diligently engaged for 


many years. 
interest to 


United 


It is all our desire and 


see the silk industry of the 
States increase, to witness its gain of 
strength and to watch it get control 
of the market that by right belongs to 
it. Further than that we will not 
wish for the present, though we can 
see in the distant future, when instead 
of importing, our silk goods will be 
exported to all quarters of the globe; 
and if a trust will hasten this prog 
ress as I sincerely believe it will, then 
I say with all my heart—let it come. 
BE. F. F. 





The Manufacture of Silk. 


As is well known, the silk industry 
in this country has increased very 
rapidly during the past ten years. 

Although the manufacture of silk 
goods is so largely on the increase, 
the actual nature of the silk and the 
best methods of treating it in order to 
obtain the very best possible results, 
seem to be but very imperfectly un- 
derstood by many ‘of those actually 
engaged, not only in making a living 
by its manufacture, but by some who 
are rapidly growing rich out of it. 

The raw material which is in most 


general use amongst silk manufactur- 

ers is Italian, Japan and China. 
Italian silk is used very extensively 

for warps on account of its superior - 


strength, elasticity and evenness in 


the thread. 

The better qualities of Japan silk 
are also in demand for warp purposes, 
as well as making a very superior 
quality of filling or weft; while China 
silk may be said to find a place chiefly 
as filling, although some mills use it 
extensively for warps in certain 
grades of goods. 

There is one 
China silk which may be taken as an 
exception to this general rule, and this 
known as “steam China 


particular grade of 


is what is 


fillature,” which makes very excellent 
organzine, 

It would perhaps not be out of place 
to give a short account of the general 
methods in use by who are 
actively engaged in the preparation or 


first process of manufacture. 


those 


The cocoons are first placed in hot 
water 159° F. to 170° F., in what we 
inay term the reeling basin, and after 
being allowed to soak until sufficiently 
soft, the waste which always exists 
on the outside of the cocoons is gently 
removed with a small brush, and w hen 
this waste has been removed the reel- 
able ends will be found attached to 
the brush. 

When the reelable ends of a number 
of cocoons have been found (varying 
according to the size of the raw silk 
thread required, from 
they are passed to- 
through a perforated guide 
Which is situated directly above the 
reeling basin, thence up and over a 
glass pulley some three feet above the 
guide eye, and from there*down and 
under a second pulley directly under 
the first one. Then they are twisted 
from six to twelve times round and 
upon themselves; and next passed up 
and through the upper porcelain eye, 
through the reel guide and on to the 
reel. 


say 


four to 
twelve fibres) 


gether 


The reason for the thread passing 
several around itself is to 
out all the kinks which 
inay be in the several fibres and 
which would detract from the market- 
able value of the silk. 
a very 


tines 


straighten 


It also gives 
thread 
proper 


tension to the 
necessary to the 


even 
which is 
winding of the same. 

After the silk has been reeled into 
hanks, as described, it is next classi- 
fied both as to its size and grade or 
quality. 

The and evenest thread 
is known as “extra classical;” the sec- 
ond third 
and the lowest as a 


very best 


grade as “classical;’” the 
grade ‘‘fillature;” 
“re-reel.” 

The quality of the silk itself in 
these two lower grades is very often 
of a very good quality so far as its 
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strength and lustre are concerned, but 
the 
the unevenness 


it has to be classified in lower 
grades on account of 
in the thread, whicli is usually caused 
by a number of strands in the thread 
constantly varying. 

This silk thread as it 
reel is known to 
silk and must be graded and classified 


the 
raw 


leaves 
commerce as 
into either one or another of the 
above mentioned four qualities. 

The extra classical will of course be 
the thread which is almost free from 
strands or 
taehed filaments. The 
or thickness of these silk threads are 


nibs or broken badly at- 


various sizes 


specified by what is known as the 


denier system, which system will be 


fully explained in a later article. 


DouGLas ELLIS. 





Spun Silk. 


Spun silk is shoddy silk, 
re-manufacture, in part, of waste silk, 
in the manufacture of silk goods, and 
is also obtained from pierced cocoons. 
Silk worm eggs are about the size of 
a pin and under a high tem- 
perature, are hatched out; the worms 
being, at first, about a sixteenth of an 
inch in length, growing, in stages, to 
the size of a person’s finger. When 
full worms, they encircle themselves 
with a thread, from 800 to 1200 yards 
in length, remaining a short time 
therein, then emerging in the form of 
large moths. The males die upon 
reaching maturity, while the females 
die after laying from 200 to 700 eggs. 

The moths, to escape from the co- 
coons, eat a passage through the end 
thereof, so that instead of a continu- 
ous thread, the cocoons have a large 
number of short threads, which, in 
order to be used for fabrics, require 
to be carded and spun, similar to wool 
and cotton shoddy. 

As in the case of shoddy, wool and 
cotton, a thread of even thickness and 
fineness cannot be produced from silk 
in this condition; and, on account of 
the numerous short lengths of fibres 
caused by breaking up the waste silk, 
and the pierced cocoons, a much 


and is the 


head, 


WORLD 


greater amount of twist per incl 
must be put in, causing a greater de 
gree of harshness in the yarn. 
silk is counted the same as cotton; 
the number of yards to the ponnd de- 
noting the counts. 

One of the principal things for 
which silk has been, and is, 
used, is producing fabrics for decora- 
tive purposes, such as furniture cover- 
ing, curtains, table covers, and wall 
The which can be 
given to, and retained in, the goods 
thus made, renders the material very 
the purpose, and the 
elasticity of the silk enables rich and 
difficult 
The 
fibres 


Spun 


spun 


hangings. lustre 


serviceable for 


otherwise 
formed. 
other 


patterns to be 
facility with which 
can be added with it, 
makes the silk capable of comprehen- 
sive uses. 

Fabrics woven with a body of cot 
ton and face of spun silk, possess the 
qualities of weight and good appear- 
ance, so requisite to meet a ready sale, 
at low, but remunerative prices. ‘The 
art of designing is called into requisi- 
tion for these goods, for manipulating 
the various weaves of grounds, and 
bindefs to produce the best effect, 
with the least waste. 

To illustrate, let us consider a fabric 
in which the warp is spun silk of fine 
counts, with regular silk filling for 
face figures, of several colors, to be 
shown at intervals with considerable 
space between. Suppose the ground 
is spun silk satin, with cotton back- 
ing, and the goods 52 inches wide. 
The figure might be a running design, 
with four colors, called on alternate 
picks. The amount of silk consumed 
would make the goods expensive in 
their production, without any visible 
cause, as the amount of silk hid in the 
ground would be an unnecessary 
waste, both to the producer and to 
the consumer, while, if the patterns 
were arranged to have the silk filling 
thrown in, where needed, the cost of 
production would be kept compara- 
tively low, without sacrificing the ap- 
pearance or feel of goods produced. 

At a time when the writer was en- 
gaged in making spun silk fabrics, 
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there was obtained an _ imported 


sample, for the production of which, 
yarn was ordered, as well as harness 
and reeds, and instructions given 
what to make with the material sup- 
plied. The fabric was termed Russian 
satin, double face, 175 threads to the 
Warp 


some 500 yards was made, entered in- 


inch, 90 picks, 52 inches wide. 


to harness and reed, placed in the 


loom, and started. For the first yard, 


everything went nicely, after suffi- 


cient tension had been got on warp to 
get the picks in, but: then a trouble 


arose which was never overcome. 


The manager could not understand it. 


The goods were being made by the 
thousands of yards on the other side 
of the water. They had been to some 
trouble to get as near as possible to 
the right counts of spun silk, and of 
machinery 


could the 


quality, and the 
Why 


the best 
was of the best. 
goods not be made? 
Ordinarily, the best of short fibre 
varns will produce more or less of a 
fluff, but, in this case, the fluff would 
and harness 
knots on the warp 
which, as the reel engaged 
them, would break out the warp 
threads, or become fast together, caus- 
ing floats, or the throwing out of the 
shuttle. 
open-shed For the pur- 
pose of forming the double face, 16 
shafts are used, eight for the bottom 
satin, and eight for the top satin (14 
shafts would have done as well), to 
make a double satin seven and one. 
The open shed caused seven of the 
harnesses to hold the warp therein, at 
the bottom of the reed, and the same 
number of threads at the top. It is 
well known that the dents of the reed 
are much less flexible at the top and 
bottom than in the middle, so that, at 
least, a part of the cause of the trouble 
was in the nature of shedding motion 


form between the reed 


and form in 


threads, 


side-dobby. 


used. 

In breaking up the silk waste ma- 
terial of previous manufacture, to be 
re-spun, there are unavoidably left 
motes of fibres, which afterward be- 
come embodied into the yarn. In the 


The shedding motion was an’ 


loom, the yarn rubs in the harness 
and reel some 500 or more times, dis- 
engaging the motes in the form of 
fluff at the back of the reed, prevent- 
ing a good shed being formed in the 
work 

Spun silk that will weave well in a 
jacquard harness has been found im- 
possible to weave in a shaft harness. 
therefore, be inferred that a 
after 
fluff 


well repay for the trouble and 


It may, 


process of rebeaming warping, 


with the tension and removed, 
would 
time expended 

CAMPBELI 


Machine for Mercerizing. 


taken out a 


recently 


A Swiss has 
patent in the United States for a ma 
chine for impregnating yarns and 
threads with caustic liquids in a uni 
form manner, and in such a way that 
the operatives are not in any way lia 
coming in con 


liquid. It is 


ble to the danger of 


tact with the caustic 
stated that this machine possesses ¢; 

tain advantages, among which may bx 
that it affords the 


perfect security against 


mentioned opera 


tives injury 


by the caustic lyes and renders the 


expensive and inconvenient working 


with caoutchouc gloves unnecessa”,, 


and enables a perfectly uniform im 
pregnation to be effected, as the yarus 
are made to pass through the liquid 
in a uniformly spread-out condition. 





Extraneous but keenly operative 
forces more or less affect progress in 
designing and manufacturing. 

Novelty of style is as important 
in textiles as in all manufactured pro- 
ductions in which the decorative arts 
are practiced. 

Of the two kinds of waste made 
during the spinning of yarn and the 
weaving of cloth in cotton manufac- 
ture, the softer kinds are very often 
opened out and returned to the ordi- 
nary mixing. 

As time goes along greater efforts 
are made in all directions to utilize 
what have hitherto been considered 


worthless by-products. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


New Steel Plate Electric Fans. 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a new type of electric fan, de- 
signed and constructed by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. of Boston. The fan it- 
self is of the construction usual with 
Sturtevant blowers and exhausters, 
in this case it being that of an ex- 
hauster, and provided with an inlet 
upon the side farthest from the motor. 


The circular cast iron plate which 
is attached to the fan side carries 
three projecting lugs, which in turn 
centre and support the magnet ring of 
the motor. This ring which is of 
wrought iron, carries four pole pieces 
of the same material. The armature 
is of the barrel wound type, provided 
with a cast iron flange bolted to its 
supporting spider at each end of the 
core. This flange forms a support as 
well as a cylindrical_receptacle for the 


projecting ends of the coils. 

Between the laminae of the core 
special constructed vanes are provid- 
ed which permit of the passage of atr, 
and hence. of thorough ventilation 
when the armature is turning and act 
ing in the capacity of a blower. 

The smooth interior of the armature 
flange offers no opportunity for the 


collection of oil or dust. 


The armature shaft is supported in 
ring oiler bearings formed in the ends 
of the yokes. The brushes are of 
fibre graphite, carried by reaction 
brush holders. 

This type of motor was designed to 
meet specific conditions which limit 
the temperature rise to 90 degrees F. 
after a full load run of ten hours, and 
which insure absolutely sparkless 
operation under all changes of load 
from no load to 25 per cent. overload. 
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Exhaust Steam Heat. 


after 
many 


The heat of exhaust steam, 
warming feed 


times greater than the power lost in 


water, is 


engine by a moderate back pressure 
used to force exhaust through heating 
system. 

The fact remains, however, that in 
many plants heating with exhaust 
steam, back pressures of five and even 
ten pounds are sometimes found; and 
in addition the back pressure on en- 
gine varies by more than 100 per cent. 
on different days or times of the same 
day, to which trouble is added unsat- 
isfactory results from parts of the 
heating surface, and sometimes injury 
to the boiler through the lodgment of 
grease from the engine cylinder. 

With a properly arranged system 
for heating with exhaust steam the 
back pressure on the engine need not 
be more than two pounds above the 
atmosphere, the variation of back 
pressure can be kept within a fraction 
of a pound and the grease escaping 
to the heating system and boiler so 
reduced in amount as to cause no 
trouble. 

The demands on an engine for 
power are not constant throughout 
the day, and the steam condensed by 
the heating system varies with the 
outside temperature. Both of these 
causes tend to produce changes of 
pressure in the heating system, to an 
extent beyond which a back-pressure 
valve can regulate. 

To reduce fluctuation in 
due to irregular action of engine and 
heating systems the engine exhaust 
should run directly to a reservoir hav- 
ing from forty to fifty times the ca- 
pacity of engine cylinder. 

This reservoir, shown at §S in the 
drawing should be with 
means to extract the oil from exhaust 
steam, and the size of reservoir is an 
important factor for this purpose. 

Various devices are employed in the 
reservoir to extract grease from the 
steam, but their success depends in a 
high degree on a large reservoir 
capacity, as it is very hard to extract 


pressure 


provided 


grease from the steam while it is moy- 
ing at a high velocity. 

Having a reservoir of sufficient ca- 
pacity to compensate for fluctuations 
in exhaust, and condensation by heat- 
ing surface, the back pressure for flow 
of given quantity of steam depends 
on the resistance of exhaust piping 
and heating system. 

Resistance of a piping system de- 
pends on its length, the diameter of 
pipe and number of turns or elbows. 

As these factors vary in each plant 
no exact sizes of exhaust piping, for 
given horse power of engine can be 
given until conditions are known. 

Simple engines in common use take 
from 25 to 40 pounds of steam per 
horse power hour, so that piping in 
each case should be based on the 
amount of steam rather than the size 
of engine. 

After the exhaust steam passes 
through the reservoir and grease sep- 
arator at S it enters the main pipe M, 
and thence to the feed water heater 
H, the heating system or both. 

Only about one-fifth the exhaust 
steam is required to heat feed water, 
and as the heater usually offers con- 
siderable resistance, relatively speak- 
ing, it is unwise to force all the steam 
through it. 

By adjustment of the valve at X, 
enough steam will go to heater for 
feed water and the remainder through 
M to the heating system. 

If all the exhaust steam is at any 
time required for the heating system, 
valves at Y and Z may be closed, thus 
shutting steam out of the feed water 
heater. 

When steam heat is on, the entire 
quantity of exhaust may not be re- 
quired at all times, pressure will thus 
be slightly raised so as to open the 
back pressure valve at g and allow 
extra steam to escape to roof. 

The valve g should, of course, be 
set for the pressure it is desired to 
maintain in the heating system. 

In summer, or when heat is not re- 
quired, the valve at W should be 
closed and the weight on back pres- 

Continued on page 97. 
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Continued from page 95. 
sure valve g placed on the other end 
of arm so as to hold the valve open. 

When heating 
steam passes through the main M to 
the top of building, thence down the 
distribution pipes to the heating sur- 
face, where it condenses to water and 
drips through the return pipe R to 
the tank T. From tank T the water 
of condensation is returned by the 
pump P through the heater H or by 
other means such as gravity traps to 
the boiler B. 

The valve of pump P is usually con- 
trolled by a float in the tank, so that 
the speed of pump is regulated by the 
amount of water returned to tank. 


surface is in use 





Practical Electricity. 


A. D. ADAMS. 


DYNAMO CONSTRUCTION. 


Having considered the general mag- 
netic properties of iron in its several 
forms, the second class of dynamo 
materials, which form the electric 
conductors, is to be taken up. 

The armature winding, magnet coils 
and commutator segments in 
trical machinery are made of copper 
with practically no exception. 

When an electric pressure is set up 
in any conductor, as a wire moving 
past the pole of an electro-magnet, an 
electric current flames through the 
conductor, its ends being joined, and 
this cur- 


elec- 


the strength or volume of 
rent, for a given electric pressure, de- 
pends on what is termed the electric 
resistance of the conductor. 

This 
erty inherent in the 
the conductor is made, depending also 


electric resistance is a prop- 


metal of which 
on the conductor’s length and the area 
of its cross section. 

Electric resistance remains’ the 
same for any given conductor so long 
constant, no 


as its temperature is 


matter how great the electric 
sure and current in it. 

The 
comparison of 
foot 


pres- 


selected for 
resistance is round in 
and 0.001 


wire commonly 


section, one long inch 


this 
wire of any metal is called the spe- 


in diameter, the resistance of 
cific resistance of that metal. 

The specific resistances of some of 
the metals are given in the following 
table: 


Resistance cf wire | foot long and .001 inch 
diameter. 
Ohms. 
Copper... cave ED Siiver . 9.59 
Gold ... 12.52 G rman silver . 127.32 
Piatinum 55.10 Aluminum 17.72 
Nickel .... 75 78 Mercury ... 578.60 
I on Zine - 34,22 


otese Gee : 
> a dike 80.36 Lead 119.39 


Inspection of this table shows that 
the only cheap metals with resist- 
ances anywhere near that of copper 
to be iron and zinc. 

Dividing 9.59 into 59.10 gives the 


COMPARATIVE SIZES OF WIRE. 


ratio of iron resistance to that of 
copper as 6.16 to 1, and dividing 9.59 
into 34.22 gives the ratio of zinc re- 
sistance to that of copper as 3.56 to 1. 

The resistance of any conductor de- 
pends on its material and varies 
directly with the length and inversely 
as the cross section. 

The Ohms resistance in a conductor 
of any material may be found from 
the expression: 

Ohms = (L + A)S 
in which 

L = length of conductor in feet. 

A = square of diameter taken in 

thousandths of an inch. 

S = Ohms in wire 1 foot long 0.001 

inch diameter. 

From resistance ratios of iron 
and zine wire, either the iron or zine 
evident that for a given length a wire 
of zinc must ‘have area 3.56 times, and 
a wire of iron 6.16 times that of a cop- 
per wire of the same resistance. 

To illustrate the increase in size of 
and iron those of 
copper for the same the 
following cross sections of wires hav- 
resistance are shown, 
the zine fif- 


Tue 


zine wires over 


resistance 
ing the same 
the copper is one-quarter, 
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teen thirty-seconds, and the iron five- 
eighths inch in diameter. 

Reference to the tables giving sizes 
and resistances of wires will show 
that the area of wire is usually given 
in what are called circular mills, and 
it is well to note the exact meaning of 
this term. 

For convenience in stating the diam- 
eters and areas of wires the mill, 
equal to one thousandth part of an 
inch is taken for the unit of length, 
and diameters of wires are stated in 
this unit, for example No. 10 B. and §. 
gauge has diameter of 101.89 mills, 
while if the inch be taken as unity the 
diameter will be stated as 0.10189 
inches, which is not so convenient to 
work with. 

The areas of wires are indicated by 
the square of the diameter in mills, 
the result being called circular mills, 
thus squaring above diameter in 














Re LATION CIRCULAR MILLS 10 AREA. 


mills of a number 10 wire its circular 
mills are found to be 10381. 

A wire of one mill diameter has its 
area represented by (1)? = 1. circular 
mif, and the actual area of this wire 
in square mills is evidently 1. x 0.7854 
= 0.7854 square mills. 

The circular mills of a round wire 
represent then the actual area of a 
square wire whose sides would just 
inscribe the circle presented by a sec- 
tion of the round wire. 

The relation of circular mills to 
area may be well illustrated by the 
fohowing drawing of a round rod one 
inch in diameter and a square rod 
with each side one inch long, so that 
the square will just inscribe the 
circle: 

Taking dimensions in mills, the 
round rod thas a diameter of 1000 
mills, its circular mills or diameter 
squared are 1,000,000, while its ac- 


tual area in square mills is 1,000,000 
x 0.7854 — 785,400 square mills. 

The area of the square rod is 1000 
xX 1000 = 1,000,000 square mills. 

In the table of specific resistances 
given above the figures were based 
on chemically pure metals, so that as 
found on the market somewhat higher 
figures must be used. 

A safe value for the specific resist- 
ance of copper for the ordinary range 
of temperatures may be taken as 11 
Ohms per mill foot. 

The formula above given for the re- 
sistance of a copper wire of any 
length and area therefore becomes for 
a round wire 

Ohms = (L = A) 11. 

For a square wire, or rod of any 
section having known area in square 
mills the formula becomes 

Ohms = (L + <A) 8.64. 

Because the resistance of a copper 
wire one foot long and one square 
mill in area is 8.64 Ohms. 

The formulas can be applied to any 
other metal by substituting the proper 
values for specific resistances. 





A Successfal Boiler Treatment. 


Every user of the steam boiler is 
well aware of the danger that exists 
in the formation of scale and the value 
of a compound that prevents it or ef- 
fects its removal. The subject has re- 
ceived the attention of scientific men 
for years, and has been liberally dis- 
cussed in trade journals. The forma- 
tion of scale or incrustation, as it is 
generally known, is due to the pres- 
ence of mineral substances in the 
water, the most common of which are 
carbonate of lime and magnesia. The 
crust that forms on the inside of the 
boiler sometimes attains the thickness 
of over an inch, Its most objectionable 
feature is that it forms a highly non 
conductive body between the iron and 
the water, resulting in an enormous 
waste of fuel, Practical engineers es- 
timate that the presence of one-six- 
teenth of an inch causes the loss of 15 
per cent. of fuel; one-fourth of an inch 
of scale causes a loss of over 38 per 
cent. of fnel, and one-half inch of scale 
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causes a 
fuel. 
There are 


loss of over 60 per cent. of 


compounds 
points of excellence, but none, that we 
know of, 
faction 


possessing 


which has given more satis- 
that 
ine,” manufactured by Straus & Co., 
55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.., 
which has been on the market for over 
twenty-five years. 


than known as “boiler- 


It has received the indorsement of 
prominent engineers and chemists in 
this and foreign countries, and main- 
tains its popularity. The claims for it 


are well sustained for removing old 
and preventing new incrustation from 
either salt ov fresh water, eliminating 
all foreign substances held in solution 
asa soft insoluble sludge, keeping the 
heating surface absolutely clean from 
incrustation, and effecting, of course, 
a material saving in the consumption 
of fuel. 
and is in 
Its efficacy 


It has been thoroughly tested, 
continuous use in many 
settled 


by practical experience. It is in no 


plants. has been 
way injurious to the boiler plates or 


other metals, as it is entirely free 


from acid: is colorless, tasteless and 
odorless; therefore especially adapted 
for ice factories, breweries and where 
live steam is used, its action being 
only to decompose the incrusting salts 
and prevent corrosion. 

Those who are interested in the 
preservation of boilers, the reduction 
of risk from explosion and the saving 
of fuel will find that the 


meets all requirements. 


treatment 


The American Woolen Company. 


The principal office of the American 
Woolen located in the 
Ames Building, Boston, and all 
ters relating to the management of the 
combine is conducted at that place. 


Company is 
mat- 


The combine will carry an insurance 
of $40,000,000 and the risks 
placed in stock companies. 


will be 


The permanent organization of the 
company is as follows: 

President, Frederick Ayer, Lowell; 
vice-president, Joseph G. Ray, Frank- 
lin; treasurer, William M. Wood, Air 


L. CG. 


Edward P. 
Boston; secretary, Joseph T. 
board, Wil- 
chairman, Andover; 
Providence, R. L.; 
Boston; directors, 


dover; assistant treasurer, 
Chapin, 
Shaw, Boston; 
liam M. Wood, 
Charles Fletcher, 
James Phillips, Jr., 
Frederick Ayer, Lowell; Joseph G. 
Ray, Franklin; William M. Wood, An- 
dover; Charles Fletcher, 
R. J.; James Phillips, Jr., Boston; Ed- 
win C. Swift, Boston; J. C. Woodhull, 
Newark. N. J.; Edward P. Chapin, An- 
dover; Joseph E. Fletcher, Bristol, R. 
1.: Frederick H. Prince, Boston. 

The 


associated 


executive 


Providence, 


following mills, known as the 


plants, are at present in- 
cluded in the company: 
Washington Mills of Lawrence, Na- 


tional and Providence of Providence, 
Beoli and Fitchburg Worsted Mills of 
Mills of Prévi 
dence, Valley Worsted Mills of Provi- 
dence, Fulton Worsted Mills of Ful 
ton, N. Y., Mills of Black- 


stone. 


Fitchburg, Riverside 


Saranac 


These mills will have added to them 
the following, to be known as the ae- 
quired plants: 

Ray Woolen Mills, Franklin; 
Weeden & Co. Mills, Providence: 
bet Mills, Maynard; Mills, 
Dover, N. H.: Whitney 
Mills, Enfield, N. H.; Vassalboro Mill, 
Vassalboro, Me.; 


Taft, 
Assa- 
Sawyer 


George PB. 


Kennebec Mill, Fair- 
tield, Me.; Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dover, Me.; Chase Mills, Web- 
Faulkner Mills, Lowell; Collins 
Collinsville; Milner Mills, Moo- 
Conn.; Sheffield Mills (John T. 
Fiske & Co.), Pascoag, R. I.; Manton 
Mills, Manton, R. I.; Inman Mills, Har- 
risville, R. I.: Anderson 
pany Mills, Skowhegan, Me. 

Other plants are under consideration 
and examination. 


ster; 
Mill, 
sup, 


Lewis Com- 





-_ 

A consideration of the chemical 
properties of the wool fibre will show 
difficult it is, compared with 
vegetable fibres, to effectually cleanse 
and bleach wool without injuring the 
fibres, for we are 


how 


restricted practi- 
cally to the use of weak solutions of 
detergents, and the 


use of these at 


low temperatures, 
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DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for July. 


Cne following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TexTILE WoRLD. The Supplement contains the coloured samples, dyed according to 


recipes given. 


Tae selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which tne requirements of the market 


The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 


demand. 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


vation. 
REcIPE No. 97. 
Orange Yellow on Cotten Cloth. 
Direct Yellow T on 100 pounds of 
cotton cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Direct Yellow T. 


(A. Klinstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


Introduce material into this bath at 
about 100 degrees, bring to a boil, and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 

Direct Yellow T can be dyed on cot- 
ton or wool separately, but does not 
do as well on mixed goods. 

On cotton yarn it is very 
ligbt, and on wool is fast both to light 


fast to 


and milling. 


REcIPE No. 98. 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Diphenyl Blue R R on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Diphenyl Blue R R. 


(JohnJ Keller & Co., 104-106 Murray 
8t, New York.) 


Enter yarn at boil and dye at this 
temperature for one hour with sufli- 
cient turning to insure even dyeing. 

Diphenyl Blue R R gives a blue sit- 
ilar to Diphenyl Blue B (Recipe 82), 
but of a redder or more violet tone. 

If the dye bath is used over again, 
the same shade may be obtained with 
a smaller amount of dyestuff. 


REcIPE No. 99. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Benzo Chrome Brown B § on 100 
pounds of cotton yarn. 
Prepare the bath with 


20 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 


e pamphlet, in convenient form for preser. 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


4 lbs. Benzo Chrome Brown B S. 


(Farvenfabriken of Elberteid Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


The yarn is dyed for one hour at 
the boiling temperature with constant 
The 
bath should be kept as small as pos- 
sible. 

The accompanying sample was after 
treated in a bath made up with 

2 lbs. of Bichromate of Potash. 
3 lbs. of Copper Sulphate. 

The yarn is then worked in the bath 
for one-half hour at a boil. 

The shades produced by the after 
treatment have not the depth of those 
in which this treatment is omitted, 
but they are much faster to light and 
washing. 

Only % the amount of dyestuff and 
only % the amount of the other in- 
gredients need be added for a second 


working. volume of the dye 


lyeing in the same bath. 
Renzo Chrome Brown B § will be 
found particularly fast to acids. 


Recire No. 100. 
Black on Woolen Cloth. 
Nerol B on 100 pounds of woolen 
cloth, 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 to 6 lbs. Acetic Acid 9 degrees 
Tw. (According to hardness of 
water). 
Boil. Cool the bath down to about 
190 degrees and add 
5 lbs. Nerol B. 
Previously dissolved in water. 


(Berlin Antline Works, 7z Front S8t., 
New York.) 


The goods are now entered, the 
bath brought to a boil, and the mate- 
rial dyed at this temperature until 
the bath is exhausted. 

The black produced in this manner 
has an extraordinary fastness to 
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valuable 
flannels 


washing, thus rendering it 
for knitting yarns, 


and any goods which have to stand a 


hosiery, 


severe washing. 


Recire No. 101. 
Turquoise Biue on Woolen Cloth. 
New Patent Blue G A on 100 pounds 

woolen cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
1 lb. New Patent Blue G A. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


and dye at boiling temperature for 
one hour. 

New Patent Blue G 
well, very 
power, and gives a brilliant shade. 

It compares favorably with 
other dyestuffs of this nature, as to 
fastness to light, alkalies and milling. 

It is especially recommended for the 
level dyeing of fancy shades on ladies’ 
dress goods and yarn, and owing to 
its fastness to milling may be used in 
combination with alizarin colors. 


A exhausts 
possesses a high coloring 


very 


ReciPE No. 102. 
Dark Brown en Cotton Yarn. 


Nitrazol Brown B on 100 pounds of 


cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda. 
3 lbs. Nitrazol Brown B. 
(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 183 
Front 8t., New York.) 
Dye at a boil for one hour with con- 
stant working. 
After dyeing the material is coupled 
in a fresh, cold bath of 
Nitrazol C or with 
Paranitraniline C. 
The 
coupled as follows: 
For 100 pounds of goods, the cold 
bath is charged with 
6 lbs. Nitrazol C Pat. 
14 lbs. Soda Ash, previously dis- 
solved. 
10 oz. Sodium Acetate, previously 
dissolved. 


After stirring the whole for a short 


accompanying sample was 


101 


time, enter the goods and work 20 to 
30 minutes, then rinse and soap. 

or lighter shades the quantity of 
Nitrazol C and sodium acetate may be 
diminished in the same proportion as 
the dyestuff. (See Recipe No. 106 
this issue.) 


REciPE No. 103. 
Green on Cotton Varn. 

Direct Green B C on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs. Direct Green BC. 
(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Lane, New York.) 
10 lbs. Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
standing kettles. 

Direct Green B C gives a full shade 
of color with 3 pounds dyeing. The 
color works level and goes on slowly 
on the fibre, and is well adapted for 
(See Recipe 71 in May 


Use less color for 


cotton dyeing. 


issue.) 


RecireE No. 104. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Blue L I O on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
8 lbs. Blue LI O. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman St , \ew York.) 
20-25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Introduce yarn a little below the 


boil, raise slowly to the boil and dye 
at this temperature for one hour. 

The above amount is for the first 
bath. If used a second time these 
amounts may be diminished consider- 
ably. 

Blue L I O penetrates the fibre 
thoroughly and evenly and is fast to 
washing. It gives a brilliant shade 
of blue, which in some respect resem- 
bles a Prussian blue. 


Recire No. 105. 
Brown on Cotten Yarn. 
Nitrazol Brown G on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare bath with 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda. 
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8 lbs. Nitrazol Brown G. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co, Ltd., 18% 
Front St., New York.) 


Dye at a boil for one hour, with 
constant working. 
After dyeing, the material is 
coupled in a fresh cold bath of 
Nitrazo] ©, 
or with 
Paranitraniline. 
The accompanying sample was 
coupled as follows: 
For 100 pounds of goods, the cold 
bath is charged with 
6 lbs. Nitrazol C. 
14 lbs Soda Ash, previously dis- 
solved. 
10 oz. Sodium Acetate, previously 
dissolved. 


After stirring the whole for a short 
time, enter the goods and work 20 to 
30 minutes. Rinse and soap. 

For lighter shades the quantities of 
Nitrazol C and Sodium Acetate may 
be diminished in the same proportion 
as is the dyestuff. 

Nitrazol Brown G _ will be found 
very fast to washing, does not bleed, 
and is comparatively fast to light and 
acid. 

For producing browns fast to wash- 
ing on raw cotton and yarn, this color 
is of interest, as it can be dyed at a 
low cost. 

Nitrazol Brown G may be coupled 
with many of the diamine colors. For 
further information in regard to 
which see W. J. Matheson & Co.’s 
pamphlet entitled A New Developing 
Process for Diamine Colors. (See Re- 
cipe No. 102, this issue.) 


RecireE No. 106. 
Blue on Cetton Yarn. 
Vidaline Blue 5 B on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


$ lbs. Vidaline Blue 5 B. 
eee & Street, 85 Water 8t., New 
°o 


25 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at a boil and turn for 
one hour at that temperature, then 
shut off the steam and turn for one- 
half hour longer while the bath cools. 


Vidaline Blue 5 B, like the other 
Vidaline Blues, is comparatively fast 
to light and washing. 

A subsequent passage through 5 
pounds of copper sulphate at a boil 
for 20 to 30 minutes makes them still 
faster, and gives greener shades. 

Vidaline Blue 5 B also dyes cotton 
and wool mixed goods, the same shade 
in one bath. 


ReciPE No. 107. 
Red on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Fast Red 4 B on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
For dyeing 100 lbs. of yarn, prepare 
the bath as follows: 
5 lbs. Direct Fast Red 4 B. 


(O 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia St., 
Puiladelphia, Pa.) 


dissolved in 50 gallons of boiling 
water, with the addition of 
2 gal. of Caustic Soda Lye 
(made by dissolving 27 Ibs. of Caustic 
Soda in 10 gallons of water.) 
When the dyestuff has dissolved 


and the caustic soda has been added, 
stir into the dye bath . 


150 Ibs. of common salt, 
until completely dissolved, and then 
add enough water to bring the bath 
up to 100 gallons. 

Dye the yarn for %-hour at temper- 
ature of 180°, wash until wash water 
is no longer colored and then add to 
the last wash water, 

% pint of Sulphuric Acid, 
or better still, 
2 Ibs. of Alum. 

The dye bath must always be kept 
up to this strength, and subsequent 
lots require but 

3 lbs. of Direct Red 4 B 
1 quart Caustic Soda solution as 
above. 

The dye bath should be kept up to 
the same number of degrees of hy- 
drometer, by the addition of small 
amounts of salt. 

Direct Fast Red 4 B is fast against 
acid. Exceedingly fast to light and 
washing and very fast against scour- 
ing, alkalies and laundry bleaching. 
It gives a fiery scarlet shade, the bril- 
liancy of which depending largely 
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upon the washing after dyeing. It is 
absolutely necessary that the yarn be 
washed continuously in cold water 
until the water is no longer colored, 
otherwise dull shades will be pro- 
duced, and the color will not be fast 
to washing or rubbing. 

Direct Fast Red 4 B is particularly 
desirable in the manufacture of high 
ginghams, dress 


grade damasks, 


goods, etc. 


Recree No. 108 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Diphenyl Green G on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Diphenyl Green G. 


(John J. Keller, 104- 106 Murray St., 
New York.) 


yarn at boil, 


o 


Enter and dye at that 


temperature for one hour with sufli- 


cient turning to insure even dyeing. 

Diphenyl Green has a high coloring 
power, and goes on the fibre evenly. 
If the dye bath is used over again 
the same shade may be produced with 
a smaller amount of the dyestuff. 


Recire No. 109. 
Green on Woolen Cloth. 
The Amend Mordanting Process for 
100 lbs. of Woolen Cloth. 


(Controlled by the Amend Process 
Co., 205-211 Third Ave , New York.) 


Prepare bath for mordanting with 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid 30 per cent. 

Work the cloth one-half hour at 140 
degrees F., lift the material from the 
bath (unless the dyeing machine is so 
constructed that additions may be 
made to the bath without danger of 
uneven dyeing), and add 

1 lb. of Chromic Acid. 
previously dissolved in water. 

Work the cloth after the addition of 
the Chromic Acid one-half hour, al- 
lowing the temperature of the bath to 
drop. At the end of this period 

6 Ibs. of Bi-Sulphite of Soda 
are added to the bath, and tempera- 
ture raised to 140 degrees, and the 
cloth worked for % hour at this tem- 
perature. Rinse or pass through hy- 
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dro-extractor and dye in bath contain- 
ing 
10 lbs. Azo Green (paste). 


(Farbentabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
4 lb. 20 % Ammonia. 


Entering goods at ordinary tempera- 
ture, bring to a boil and boil one hour. 
(See Recipe 64, April, for comments.) 

Recipe No. 110. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 

Chromanil Black on 190 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

8 lbs. Chromanil Black R F. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 F. ont St., 
New York.) 


20 lbs. G lauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. Rinse and turn for 
one-half at boil, in a separate 
bath, to which has been added 

1 lh. Bichromate of Potash. 
3 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 

Rinse. 

Use less color for standing kettles. 

Chromanil Black R F, after treat- 
ment with chrome and blue vitriol, 
will stand cross dyeing, and will not 
bleed into white when washed to- 
gether. 


hour 


REcIPE No. 111. 
Dark Green on Cotten Yarn. 
Direct Green B on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


2 lbs. Direct Green B. 
(Oreos & Street, 8 Water St., New 


Enter the yarn near or at the boil 
and continue the dyeing at a boil for 
at least one hour, and then work for 
one-half hour after the steam is turn- 
ed off, while the bath gradually cools. 

Dark Green B has a high coloring 
power, and penetrates the fibre thor- 
oughly and evenly. It is unchanged 
by acids. 

Recipe No. 112. 
Black on Cotten. 

Diazyl Black M B on 100 pounds of 
cotton. 

Prepare the dye bath with 
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80 lbs. Salt. 
6 lbs. Diazyl Black M B. 


(C Bischotf & Co., 87-89 Park Place, 
New York. 


Dye at a boil for one hour. After 
dyeing, rinse in cold water and diazo- 
tise by working 10 to 15 minutes in a 
cold bath containing 

2 lbs. of Sodium Nitrite 
previously dissolved and 
7 lbs. of Muriatic Acid. 

Rinse in water or a bath weakly 
acidified with Muriatic Acid. 

Develop by working 10 to 15 min- 
utes in a bath containing 

134 lbs. of Developer No. 2. 
previously dissolved in Caustic 
Soda 36 degrees Tw., and 

% lb. of Developer No. 5 
which may be dissolved in water. 

In this manner a dead black may 
be produced which stands washing 
and light well. (See Recipe No. 80.) 





New Dyes. 


We give in this issue, a number of 
dyes that are new in our columns, and 
to the trade, that dyers will be more 
or less interested in for their especia! 
wants. 

In recipe 97 will be found an orange 
yellow on cotton cloth, obtained from 
Direct Yellow T, furnished by A. Klip 
stein & Company, New York. Thir 
color is fast to light, on all fabrics’ 
also, fast to fulling on wool, when 
dyed either with sulphuric acid or 
over a chrome mordant. The color in 
this recipe is used on cotton. 

John J. Keller & Co., furnish two 
dyes that appear in recipe 98 and 108. 
Diphenyl Blue R R, found in recip< 
98. for the production of a blue on cot- 
ton yarn, has no particular properties 
which would distinguish it from the 
ordinary direct cotton blues on the 
market. The Diphenyl Green G, ia 
recipe 108, for the production of a 
green on cotton yarn, however, is 
light. wash and acid fast, and is very 
adaptable for cotton and wool mixed 
goods, dyeing such fabrics perfectl 
level shades. It is also applicable on 
chrome mordanted wool. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Com- 


pany, New York, show in recipes 99 
and 101, two valuable dyes that 
should prove of interest. In recipe 99 
is to be found Benzo Chrome Brown 
BS, for the production of a brown on 
cotton yarn. This dye has the same 
shade and properties as this firm's 
older Benzo Chrome Brown B, but has 
further advantages of being very faac 
to acids, for even when spotted with 
diluted mineral acids, the shade is 
scarcely perceptibly altered. Our 
dyer’s comments will be read with in- 
terest. In recipe 101 we find a tur- 
quoise blue on woolen cloth, from 
New Patent Blue G A, which differs 
from the older brands B and 4 B, 
mostly in that it exhausts almost com- 
pletely, whereas, with the older 
brands, some portion of the color is 
left behind in’ the dyebath. In addi- 
tion to this, it is greener and brighter 
in shade, and possesses greater color- 
ing power. It is especially recom 
mended as a level dyeing color for the 
production of fancy shades on ladies’ 
dress goods and yarn, and, owing to 
the comparative fastness to milling, 
it can be employed in combination 
with alizarine colors for brightening 
the same. It can also be used for silk 
dyeing. 

William J. Matheson & Co., New 
York, present the following dyes; 
Nitrazol Brown B and Nitrazol Brown 
G, appearing respectively in recipes 
102 and 105. These two dyes may be 
considered together, which belong to 
this firm’s well known range of coup- 
led colors, which are dyed upon a fibre 
and then coupled with Nitrazol C, or 
with diazotized Paranitraniline. The 
fastness to washing, of these new 
browns, is claimed to be unexcelled, 
and their usefulness for shades fast 
to washing can be highly commended. 
Nitrazol Brown B dyes shades sotme- 
what deeper and blacker than Brown 
G. 

In recipes 106 and 111 appear two 
dyes, furnished by Sykes & Street, 
New York, namely, Vidaline Blue 5 B 
and Direct Green B. Both are used 
on cotton yvyarn—the first for the pro- 
duction of a blue, and the second for 
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a dark 
have merits to 


green. foth of these colors 


which we 


dyer’s comments. 





A New Sanitary Fast Black fer Cotton 
Hosiery. 


The success of any line of black cot 


ton hosiery really depends upon the 


dyeing process. No matter how per- 
fect the goods may be, if the black is 
good ap 


take 


almost 


not absolutely fast, with a 


pearance and feel, they do not 


with the trade. Processes 
without 


in the endeavor to obtain a fast black 


number have been used, and 


many chemicals, such as sulphate of 


copper, acetate of copper, sugar of 


lead and other similar materials have 
uncom 


been employed with the not 


injury to the wearer. 
hath 


develop the black after oxidation pro- 


mon result of 


Sometimes the chrome used to 
duces a poison known as chrome yel- 
The new black process, which is 
Alexander N. Du 

offered for 
Calmore 


low. 
the invention of 
now sale 


fois. and is 


through his agents, Messrs. 
& Co., patent attorneys, 501 Chestnut 
St... Philadelphia, is 


them to be free from poisonous chem- 


guaranteed by 


icals in its production and at the same 
time losing none of the characteristics 
which make up a desirable fast black, 
and, Mr. 
Du Bois warrants also, that it is per- 
fectly fast, that the men in the dye- 


indeed, surpassing them. 


house will be in no way affected by 
that the 
crock, 


bleed or become dirty gray from wear, 


production of the 
will not 


process, 


goods green, stain, 


nor will it tender the goods. It is 
claimed to be the 
black in the 


cepting any, in depth and richness of 


handsomest and 


best fast world, not ex- 
color and lustre and life of the fibre 

The goods are dyed in one dip, just 
from the knitting ma- 
boiling off. 


and the 


as they come 


chine, requiring no top- 


ping or bottoming, color is 
level and uniform, showing no streaks 
When the lisle thread finish 
is put on, it is an almost perfect imi 
tataion of and the silk 


finish is very handsome. The differ- 


or spots. 


the genuine, 


refer in our 
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ent tones of color range from jet black 
blue black. 


Cost is always a matter of 


to a 
much in 
terest, and in this case is surprisingly 
low, being only from $1.50 to $2.50 pe 
hundred pounds of 


dyed hosiery, 


which compares favorably with othe 
blacks. 
The ordinary equipment in use is 


applicable to this process, and the 
chemicals employed are such as ean 
be freely 


ket. 


purchased in the open mar- 
We are informed that a number of 


leading manufacturers and 
purchased the 


are using it 


job dye 


houses have process 


and with satisfac- 
tion, among them being the Bibb Mfg. 
Co. of Macon, Ga.., Bros. & 
Aberle Co. of Philadelphia, Continen- 
tal Dye Works, E. Sutro & Son, 
others. 


great 
Brown 
and 


Mr. Du Bois, the patentee, has been 


working on aniline dyes for cotton 
hosiery since 1882, letters patent hay- 
ing been granted to him in that year 
and in °83 for inventions in this line. 
This has been his speciality ever since 
and he considers this process his 

The for- 
mula and process is sold outright, and, 


if desired, Mr. Du 


greatest accomplishment. 


Bois will go per- 
sonally to instruct dyers in the use of 
this new black or to install a plant for 
such 


mills as are not already doing 


their dyeing. 


Terms and further information may 
upon 
Calmore & Co., 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


be had application to Messrs. 


patent attorneys, 501 





A preliminary motion has been 


heard and a preliminary injunction 
William J. 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., from selling the 


product 


granted withstraining 


known as “Napthindone,” 
which is claimed by the Badische An- 
ilin & Soda Fabrik (Wm. Pickhardt & 
Kuttroff, American 
infringement of 
patent. It 


agents) to be an 
Blue 
the 
latter concern recently obtained an in- 
junction 


their Indoin 


will be remembered 
against Kalle & Co. for an 
alleged infringement of this patent. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, amy 
| inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 

EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


know where these publications are sold? 
Mass, E 


4s 


Plush, Rubber Lined Lap Robes. of Silk Weaving. Will you kindly let me 


Editor Textile World: 

Man you put us in correspondence with All of these books, with the exception 
a number of manufacturers of plush, rub- of the 
ber lined lap robes, about 48 by 60 inches, 
We wish robes of this size either in solid 
colors or with fancy centres. We use a them up at second hand book stores. We 


large number every year. 3 1 would suggest our. correspondent visiting 
Ss. L. 


latter, are out of print, and can be 
obtained only as one may be able to pick 


such places the next time he comes to 
We would suggest that you write to The 3oston. He will find no trouble in obtain- 
Chadwick Plush Co., Holyoke, Mass., and ing the first book mentioned, which ap- 
the Sanford Mills, L. C. Chase & Co., pears in two volumes. The latter book 
Agts., 129 Washington St., Boston; and can be obtained by writing to Paul Wen- 
possibly The American Buffalo Robe zel, 31 East 12th St., New York. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. We do not know 
whether these concerns line the fabrics A Scarlet Dye Wanted. 


with the rubber themselves or not, but 





if they do not ‘there are concerns in the Editor Textile World: 
of Can you inform me how to dye 100 


. si De is f pounds of wool a fast scarlet, the same 
proofing or lining all sorts of goods for as the enclosed sample. 


the trade. It is possible that these latter S. 
could furnish the robes. We give you ‘tthe -__- 

addresses of several: Monarch Rubber 
Co. Campello, Mass.; Plymouth Rubber 
Co., Stoughton, Mass.; Standard Rubber 
Co., Brockton, Mass. and La Crosse Rub- 90's Spun Silk Yarn 
ber Mills Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


rubber trade who make a specialty 


We have answered by mail, giving full 
instructions, ete. 


i 
; 
.} 
5 
4 
. 
‘ 





Editor Textile World 
Will you kindly advise me where I can 
Knit Goods Bleaching. purchase a large amount of No. 9's silk 


yarn delivered on contract? 





BEDID 


Editor Textile World: 
What machinery is required for bleach- 
ing knit fabric in the roll? 


We have answered by mail giving ad- 


= 
7 
oy 


dress of parties who can furnish 90's sin- 
K. G. gle. If you want 9's 2-ply we think it 
would be a difficult thing to obtain it in 
large quantities in this country; we do 


ce 


A series of bleaching tubs with squeeze 


a 


. ors a ree rhich t rind the . F 
rollers and a reel upon which to wind th not call to mind any concern that is spin- 


cloth as it comes out of the tub. Th ning such fine numbers. We should be 
cloth is usually put into a hydro-extrac- glad to leurn if there is eny. 

tor and whizzed and afterwards either 

boarded, or, according to the more mod- 

ern method, dried on a special dryer built Angora Goats. 

for this purpose, which dries the cloth ———_ 

Editor Textile World: 

Your paper is quoted in the 1898 Year 
Rook, of the Department of Agriculture, 
Page 425, as authority for certain state- 
ments relating to the raising of angora 

Book on Silk. goats in the Stake of Maine. Can you re- 
fer me to any work on the subject of goat 
. raising in this country? 
Editor Textile World: F. A 

In your May issue, an article on silk ae oo 
appears in the Silk Department, in which We would suggest that our correspond- 

‘ ing . are > d: ss 
the following books are mentioned: Ure ent communicate with C. P. Bailey, San 


Tictionary of Arts and Manufactures; : 
Gilroy’s Art of Weaving; Ruegg’s Theory Jose, Cal., who is the best authority in 


of Silk Weaving; Wolfenberger’s Theory this country upon the angora goat. Mr. 


evenly ‘to the size of knitting cylinder, or 


exactly to any required width. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


cheerfully an- 
nature We 


Bailey 
swer all 
would 


will undoubtedly 


inquiries of this 
recommend buying 
book "The 


Schriener 


also your 
Angora Goat,” 
Price $3. There 


less scattered literature con 


following 
a & CC 
more or 
ing the angora goat, but the raising 
this 
never been 


animal in the United States 
carried on to any egreat 
hence the literature 


tent paucity of 


cerning this animal The book just 
ferred to is 
that can be 
There are a 
that 


ment at Washington 1 the ang 


the best and latest 


prom ured on the 


number of consular 
have been made 
or mohair industry, that would 


able reading, could these reports be pro- 
cured. In the earlier numbers of the Bul 
Wool 


Bostor 


letin of the National Association of 
Manufa 


there re a number of articles 1 the an 


turers published in 


gora goat 


Oxidizing Process of Dyeing. 


Editor Textile World 
What is 
ing »rocess of 


your opinion to the oxidiz- 
dyeing rect dyeing, or 
diamine and kindred cclors? Do you think 
the latter is superseding th former in 
the best class of hosiery? In equipping a 
new plant, which would you prepare for? 
replied by mail 


We have 


Designers’ Instruments. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you give me the address of 
from whom I can obtain pick glasses and 
dies the latter 'to cut 1-inch square cloth 
and where can I get seales such as are 
used by designers, that will weigh 1/10 
of a grain? 


parties 


Se "Es 


We have answered our correspondent 


by letter, him all the information 


asks for 


giving 


and particulars that he 





Rotary Pinking Machine. 


Editor Textile World 
We Have for some time 
for a rotary pinking machine, to be 
in connection with machines for finishing 
the edges of fabrics. The machine should 
be so arranged that the cloth, one yard 
wide, can be fed into the machine and 
scallops of any desired size cut from one 
edge of the goods. There is quite a de- 
mand fer a machine of this character 
G. M. W. 


looking 


been 


pleased to hear from any 
knowledge 


We should be 
of our readers that 
machine, for the 


have any 


purposes set 


of such a 
forth. 


Machine for Applique Work. 


Editor Textile World: 


Can you 
chase the 


inform us where we can pur- 
necessary machinery for pro- 
ducing applique work on muslin curtains, 
table covers, ete. The designs are cut 
out of the goods and embroidered around 
the rough edges of the pattern. 


machines used mostly for 
These 
New 


our corre spond 


the Cornely machines 
obtained of A. J. Ahl 
have 


trom 
written 
he can obtain second-hand ma- 


they will answer his purpose. 





Mercerizing Cotton Cloth. 


Editor Textile World 

In looking over your June number 
see that parties desire information 
cerning the mercerization of cotton ci 
We should like the same 
lt knit cloth 


this inci 


information 
Ww. 

We have 
character 
published We 


had several inquiries of 


since our June number w 


have nswered all such 


inquiries by mail, giving the 


necessary 


information. We will simply say 
nearly all of the principal bleacheri« 
dye works in this country do mor 
of them do 


mercerizing. Some 


piec 





Finishing Lace. 


Edit.r Textile World: 

Will you kindly send us a 
who import lace, and 
tion to buy a 


in the 


list of 
who are in a 
web direct from the 
brown state, and finish it? 
E 


firms 
posi- 


frame, 


Should this meet the eye of any one 


who can furnish the information, we 
should esteem it a favor if he 


municate with us. 


would com- 





The Investment of Capital. 


Editor Textile World: 

I am a young man with a little capital 
with no experience in the manufacturing 
business, but would like to embark in it, 
if there is a good chance for making 
money Will you please tell me which 
would be the best business to engage in. 
whether the manufacture of hosiery and 
underwear, or silk ribbons? What would 
it cost to start a factory suitable for a 
man to earn a living at the outset? I 
have a fair idea of hosiery, but know 
nothing about silk ribbons. Is there any 
other industry better than these, that 
would not involve the investment of more 
than three or four thousand dollars? 

B. H. 
No advice that would be considered of 


the least value could be given in response 
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to this inquiry, more than it would be 
extremely hazardous for one to enter into 
any business with which he is not prac- 
tically familiar, after long experience. 
There are instances of a man’s succeed- 
ing in a business without having any 
knowledge, personally, of it, when asso- 
ciated with one who is trustworthy and 
capable in all the necessary qualifications 
for making the enterprise a practical suc- 
cess Persons with excellent executive 
ability and judgment have succeeded in 
a combination of this kind, but no one 
would advise it, as the outcome is alto- 
gether too problematical. 





Aniline Black on Cotton Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World; 

Can you give me a good recipe 
aniline black on cotton hosiery? 


The following is a recipe thalt has been 
tried with good results, although we are 
not in a position to guarantee it It is 
used for 100 pounds of cotton goods 

Mix 5% Aniline Oil Pure with 10% Muri- 
atic Acid 22° Be., and allow to crystallize. 
Dissolve the above in hot water and add 
the solution to a bath containing 100 to 
25 gallons of cold water. Then add 6% 
Bichromate of Potash or Soda dissolved 
in water; 9% oz. of a solution of Per- 
chloride of Iron 40° Be.; 9% oz. Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Stir well and enter the cotton. Work 
it quickly until the shade is even. Allow 
cotton to remain in the cold bath one 
hour, turning occasionally. Add 

2 per cent. Bichromatte of Potash 
in solution and raise temperature gradu- 
ally to 175° F. Work cotton quickly for 
% hour at this temperature, lift, rinse in 
running watter, finish in boiling soap bath 


and rinse in cold water. 





New Publications. 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, for June, 1899, 
This quarterly magazine, devoted to the 
interests of the mational wool] industry, 
appears at this time with a fine list of 
interesting articles, especially the first 
one, on the New England Wool Manufac- 
ture, as the first of a series in chapters, 
by 8. N. D. North, originally written for 
“The New England States,’ edited by 
Dr. N. T. Davis. and published by D. H. 
Hurd & Company, in 1897. As originally 
prepared, the sketch was much con- 
densed, and many details have now been 
added, which are essential to a compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. It is a 
rich addition to the literature of the tex: 
tile industry in New England. 


Anthracene Chrome Black F and 5 B. 
This is the title of a color card with 
recipes, issued by William J. Matheson & 
Co., New York. These dyes are new 
black dyestuffs, which in their properties 


are said to surpass anthracene acid 
black. These color cards are so hand- 
somely gotten up that it would be to the 
taste and advantage of dyers, we should 
— to write to the publishers for cop- 
es. 


Benzo Nitro] Black B and T. Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld Company, 
New York, have issued a color card re- 
lating to these dyes of theirs, for color- 
ing cotton in a simple and effective man- 
ner, 


Pluto Brown N B and GG. Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld Company, New 
York have issued color cards pertaining 
to these dyes for cotton yarn, that are 
said to be extremely fast to acids, and 
possess other points of merit. 


Fulling Fast Colors. This is the title of 
Bulletin No. 73, issued by Wm. J. 
Matheson & Co., New York, and refers to 
their Hemolin X 8, Patented, Morin Yel- 
low A, Patented, and Dry Alizarine, giv- 
ing recipes and colored samples. These 
products when used alone or in combina- 
tion with each other, will produce nearly 
all of the staple shades required in a 
woolen mill. We would suggest that 
dyers interested in these colors write to 
the above house for this bulletin. 


Dyeing and Printing Slubbing. This is 
the title of a color card issued by 
Wm. J. Matheson & Company, New 
York, which we would suggest dyers 
writing for, as a valuable publication, 
for convenient reference. The groups 
of dyestuffs used are principally as fol- 
lows: Anthracene acid colors; direct 
dyeing acid wool colors; diamine colors; 
all of which ‘may be dyed in one bath, 
and which are equally suitable for dye- 
ing in vats and on mechanical appara- 
tus. Dyeing formulae and samples are 
given 


Appleton’'s Popular Science Monthly, 
for July. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. Price, $5 per year. In this 
issue of this well known magazine, ap- 
pears a number of timely articles like the 
following: Scientific Method in Its Appli- 
cation to the Bible, by Rev. David 
Sprague, In this article, tthe author 
points out ithe justice of higher criticism, 
and shows that while much has been ac- 
tuated by unworthy motives, the honest 
truth seeker is entirely justified in his 
desire to know the actual history of the 
most wonderful of all books. ‘“‘The Anti- 
quated Man in North America,” is the 
title of an article by Dr. A. C. Abbott, 
geologist, who believes that the many at- 
tempts to modernize all traces of man on 
the eastern coast of North America can 
be safely relegated to the limbo of mis- 
directed energy. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 

June, 1899. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. This quarterly is edited by the 
faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
Tiniversity, and contains the following 
timely articles, which students in politi- 
eal economy could read with much in- 
struction: Problems of an Imier-Oceanic 
Canal; England and Her Colonies; Im- 
perialism and the Civil Service; Connec- 
ticut as a Corporate Colony; Prices in the 
Confederate States: City and Country 
Taxes. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Cotton Machinery Mason Machine 

Works Taunton, Mass., 1899. Seldom 
has a catalogue been presente] in more 
attractive form than that ef the 1399 edi- 
tion of the Mason Machine Works. It is 
a handsomely bound book of 350 pages 
profusely illustrated not only with well 
executed half tone plates of ‘their ma- 
chinery and apparatus, but brightened 
with interesting views of different parts 
of theie works and with other illustra- 
tions of general interest Full details are 
arranged in a systematic and compre- 
hensive manner so that information is 
readily at hand concerning any of their 
line of machinery which embr 
volving flat cards, railway heads, draw 
ing frames, combers, sliver hap machines 
ribbon lap machines ring 
frames, mules and a wide range of loom 
for all kinds of cotton and silk weaving 
Besides the machinery data, there I 
scores of tables rules etc used in con- 
nection with their machinery, and the 
contents of the whole book is made isily 
ivailable through the very complete s 
tem of indexing The proper arrar 
ment of 1logue or book of this 
scription is a task of great magnitude 
ind the whole work may be marred by 
poor judgment in arrangement, but this 
is a most systematic compilation and one 
that will be kept for constant referen¢ 
in every establishment which receives 
one Not the least interesting featur 
in the book are the introductory 
containing a brief history of the 
and story growth 
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With he above title, 
Sturtevant C« 
sends out a most attractive booklet con- 
taining am imposing list of buildings 
wherein the Sturtevant system or ap- 
paratus has been installed for the pur- 
poses of ventilation and heating. Instead 
of printing testimonial letters complete 
they have grouped under the different 
lines of industries the installations which 
they have made, leaving to the interested 
inquirer the option of applying for suc h 
further information as he may wish 
This list only includes installations of 
ventilating fans and of heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus, and makes no pre- 
tenee to cover the equally numerous sales 
of apparatus for drying all classes of ma 
terial, or of over 100,000 blowers for all 
manrer of applications. The list of tex- 
tile installations is a formidable 
many of the leading establishments, in- 
eluding cotton, hosiery ind = knitting 
mills, silk woolen worsted and felt 
mills, bleacheries and dye houses, wast 
wool pulling and scouring establishments 
There are. many installations in the tex- 
tile line which are not enumerated here 
where special apparatus has been inst ill- 
ed From a typographical standpoint 
the pamphlet is most attractive and thor 
oughly in keeping with the business lit- 
erature published by this company 
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Wanted Six Ring Twister 
Frames 


For making dovb’e and twisted and fancy 
wool yarns. either new or second-hand. 
Give size of rings, number of spindles, 
whether a double ret of rolls or single rolls 
machine; whet kind of knottingattachment, 
if anv; are spindles on exch side or machine 
or only on one side. Give fullest descrip. 
tion of machines and lowest carh prices for 
same. Address, INDIAN SPRING WOOLEN 
Co , Madison, Maine. 


Industrial News. 


— San Antonio, Texas, desires and will take 
stock in a Cotton Factory, Woolen Mill 
Leather Products or Cannery, bx perienced 
and responsible parties (ard ro others) ean 
get full information by writirg the Rusiness 
Men’s Club of that city. 


—The Land & Industrial Department of 
the Southern Railway has an excellent 
opportunity for a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, consisting of a good with 
buildings on it which the owner will put 
into a stock company and take stock in 
payment. Other influential parties will 
subscribe $10,000 in cash toward the stock 
of a suitable company. This seems to be 
in excellent opportunity. 


site 


The volume of business of the Sagi- 
naw Manufacturing Co. has increased so 
much of late that they have been com- 
pelled to almost double their power plant. 

ire informed by them that their plant 

ll be shut down from June 28d to July 

1, for the purpose of installing a new 

sine, during which time no orders can 

executed, except from the stock which 

in their warehouse at that time. Their 
factory and main offices are located at 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Owing to increase of business, 
Richman & Foley have found it 
siiry to remove from their former location, 
1s} North Front St., to their new store, 
North Front St., Philadelphia, where 
they have much more room and better 
facilities for conducting their rapidly 
growing business in chemicals and spe- 
cialties for textile establishments. 


Messrs. 


neces- 


As the temperature increases, so does 
the desire to keep cool. To this end a 
positive circulation and renewal of air is 
and may be secured in the 
simplest manner by an electrically driven 
fan. A most carefully designed apparatus 
of this type is that illustrated and de- 
scribed by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. in its 
sulletin M The fan is designed to move 
ir in volumes, not merely to agi- 
tate it. 


necessary 


large 





An Engine Purchased for the Paris 
Exposition. 


The Buffalo Single Vertical 
Automatic Engine recently 
the Madison Square Garden Electrical 
Exhibition, has been sold through the 
New York Office of the Buffalo Forge 
Company, to the Wilson Smokeless Coal 
Process Company, No. 11 Broadway, New 
York City, to be used for running a pres- 
blower in connection with the boiler 
plant of the Paris Exposition to be held 
in 1900. The same high grade .construc- 
employed on all the upright en- 
gines. as that of the Buffalo Forge Co’s 
horizontal centre-crank automatic engine 
which received highest award and gold 
medal for best service in the power house 
of the Trans-Mississippi & International 
Exposition held at Omaha during the 
summer of 1898, now being used at the 
electric light plant of the Bowery Bay 
Building and Improvement Company, 
near Long Island City, L. I., N. Y. Supe- 
riority of construction, simplicity of de- 
excellence of finish and refinement 
of regulation have placed the Buffalo 
I‘orge Co.'s engine in the foremost rank 
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of high speed engines For electrical 
work, and in fact, any refinement service 
its record is unexcelled. 

A new engine catalogue is now in the 
press and upon publication will be sent to 
invone wishing same, by applying to the 
manufacturers, Buffalo Forge Company, 
Ruftalo, N. Y. 


The wonderful endurance of a_ well 
designed and thoroughly constructed fan 
blower is very emphatically evidenced by 
a recent statement of The William Ken- 
nedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Can., to 


this effect “We have two Sturtevant 
pressure blowers in use, one of which has 
run over 32 years steady and often 24 


hours per day, and is apparently as good 
is when installed, although no one has 
as yet seen the inside of it The other 
has been used for foundry purposes, and 
has been in use for about 50 years or so 


M. A. Farbush & Son Machine Co. Re- 
move. 
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When a concern has occupied offices for 
25 years or more, their removal is 4 mat- 
ter of interest to the trade The M. A 
Furbush & Son Machine Co. and their 
predecessors, M. A. Furbush & Son, have 
long occupied quarters on the street floor 
at 224 Market St., and this address has 
vecome so familiarly associated in the 
minds of the woolen trade with the firm 
that it will take some time to become 
familiar with their new address, 428, 430 
Bourse Building The Bourse, however, 
is such a textile centre for Philadelphia 
that the concern is simply keeping in 

such with the growth of the trade and 
trend of business and in their new quar- 
ters will be most conveniently located 
Their shops are at Twelfth and Market 
Sts., Camden, N. J 





The firm of Nevins & Co., one of the 
oldest commission houses in the tr ide, is 
winding up its business, owing to the 
death of the bate David Nevins 





Annual Meeting Maine Woolen Man- 
ufacturers’ Club. 


The Maine Woolen Manufacturers’ Club 
held its annual meet and election of offi- 


eers att Sebec lake last Friday Seven- 
teen members of the club and eight invit 
ed guests wer entertained by Hon 


Wainwright Cushing at his beautiful cot 
tage The members of the club present 
were Lewis Anderson, Thomas Beatie 
J. B. Mayo, J. G. Mayo Ellis Jones, M 
L. Hussey, Nathan Lamb Micajah Hud 
son, Angus ©. Campbell, F W Brallier, 
E. M. Goodell, 8S. O. Brown Wainwright 
Cushing, E. J. Mayo, Jas Sathgate Gor- 
don Dobsan and Fred Carr. The invited 
guesis were Dr. Wim. Buck, Dr. H C 
Vaughan, Dr. ©. C Hall, Hon. J B. 
Peaks, Hon. W. E Parsons, B. 8S. Ag- 
new, Newton Fogg and Walter H. Bleth- 
en The party was transported to and 
from the lake in buckboards furnished by 
Sanford Bros. The steamer Marion was 
chartered for the day and a delightful 
sail was taken around the lake. It was 
called one of the most enjoyable trips the 
club has ever had ithe pleasure of tak- 
ing. The visiting members were very 
much pleased with the lake and its sur- 
roundings 
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At the business meeting the old board 
of officers was re-elected, Lewis Ander- 
son of Skowhegan, president; E. E. Hus- 
sey of Sanford, secretary and treasurer. 

Upon leaving the cottage on their re- 
turn a vote of thanks was extended Mr 
Cushing and three hearty cheers given 
for him and for Sebec lake. 





Philadelphia Textile School. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Philadelphia Textile School were held on 
the Sth of last month Diplomas and 
prizes were awarded ‘to the following pu- 
pils 


DIPLOMAS. 


Merto: Jencks Wilmarth Herbert 
Stanford Landell, William Steele, Wilkin 
son Crossley, 2d, James Franklin Gable, 
William Andrews, and Stanley 
Willett : 


Thomas 








PRIZES 
The Theodore C. Search gold medal, 
for highest honor to William Steele. 


The National Association of Wool Man 


ifacturers’ gold medal, for general excel- 
lence iwarded to James F. Gable: hon- 
orable mention to Herbert S. Landell 
The Textile World gold medal, for 
the best results in final examinations and 
term work in dyeing, awarded to Wil 


fred Senior honorable mention to Wil 
liam Lockwood; honorable mention 


to 
Howard Kite 

In ‘the second year regular day class 
the N. A. W. M. gold medal, for general 


excellence, awarded to Francis S. Nettle 
ton; honorable mention to Charles 8S. Alt 
house; honorable mention to Irving John 
son 

The N. A. W. M. silver medal, for best 
results in Jacquard fabrics, designed and 
woven by the Student awarded 
Charles 8S. Althouse honorable 
to Francis 8S. Nettleton. 

The N. A. W. M. silver medal, for best 
results in the preliminary and final ex- 
iminations, awarded to Irving Johnson: 
honorable mention to Charles 8. Alt- 
house 


to 
mention 


In the first year regular day class, the 
N. A. W. M. silver medal, for general ex 
cellence, awarded to Howard Fuller: hon- 
orable mention to James V. Pomeroy. 

The N. A. W. M> silver medal. for the 
best results in the preliminary and final 
examinations, awarded to James E. Cor- 
coran honcrable mention to Fred Roy 
Smith; honorable mention to R. R. Shill- 
ingford 

The N A. W. M. bronze medal, for best 
results in color harmony and figured de- 
sign, awarded to Frank W. Simons: hon- 
orable mention to James V. Pomeroy. 

In the third year regular evening class 
the N. A. W. M. silver medal, for general 
excellence, including best results in final 
examination, awarded to Philip O. Schm- 
elzle; honorable mention to Otto Porst. 

In the second year regular evening 
class, 'the N. A. W. M. bronze medal, for 
accuracy and neatness in work in connec- 
tion with regularity of ittendance, 
iwarded to Robert J. McCuen. 

In the third year evening dyeing class, 
the N. A. W. M. bronze medal, for best 
work in dyeing coupled with the final ex- 
aminaltion, awarded to Leroy Briggs; 
honorable mention to John G. Wardlaw. 
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Your Vacation. 


It is time you decided 
it. Would you not like 
famed Bar Harbor? You will not have a 
better opportunity than is afforded 
vear by the American Institute of I 
struction, the oldest educational 
tion in this country, which holds its 69th 
innual meeting at this noted resort, July 
6-10, For this oceasion greatly reduced 
rates are offered by both railroad and 
steamship companies, with privileges of 
making the journey partly by rail and 
partly by water. On the return trip stop- 
over privileges will be granted at or east 
of Newport Junction, Me teturn tickets 
are good ) 


where 


to spend 
to spend it at far 


associa- 


until July 31. 
An opportunity is here 
the most beautiful 
stretch of sea coast in America. Numer- 
trips, also at low rates have 
been arranged,—by boat to Northeast and 
Southwest Harbors, Millbridge, Jones- 
port and Machiasport: by rail to Bangor 
Eastport, St. John, Mt. Kineo, and other 
places of interest. 
The hotels have 
rates, while for ‘those 
limited, or who wish the quiet and com- 
fort of private homes, there is ample op- 
portuniiy at a merely nominal price 
The meetings of the Institute are held 
morning and evening, leaving the after- 
noon free for sight-seeing. The list of 
speakers includes Gov. Powers of Maine 
Pres. Eliot of Harvard, Prof. Tyler of 
Amherst, Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor; 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, and 
many others 
Music at all 
by the famous 
ton. Any person 
in this delightful summer outing. 
it may be done is told in a 20-page bul- 
letin, giving full particulars, which may 
be had by sending your address on a 
postal card to the Secretary, Edwin H 
Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 
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The Morley Button Manufacturing Co., 
Manufacturers of Ring Travellers. 


The manufacture of spinning and twist- 
ing ring travelers is generally known to 
be controlled by a strong combination 
which has held the field successfully for 
a number of years. The entrance into this 
field by such a strong and successful con- 
cern as the Morley Button Manufactur- 
ing Co. will, therefore, be viewed with 
much interest by cotton manufacturers. 
The Morley Co. are widely and favorably 
known in other branches of the manufac- 
turing industry and their plant, facilities 
and capital are such that they may be 
depended upon to meet competition as it 
may arise. Entering the field with a full 
knowledge of the conditions that prevail, 
they believe that they can satisfy every 
requirement of cotton spinners, and are 
offering attractive inducements for their 
trade. They have associated with them 
in this department of their business men 
who are familiar with the wants of the 
spinners, and they invite correspondence 
and would be pleased to send samples 
and submit prices. Their Boston address 
is 205 Congress St. 





—Georgia. Athens. The sale of the 
Athens Knitting Mill to James H. Doot- 
son for $1800 has been confirmed by the 
court. 


The Record Broken. 


Daniel | 


ock dea 


Murphy, the enterprising 
Delaware Ave 

ph holds the record for baling 
the country. In 10 hours 
morning, his men baled 
out of the press 944 bales ready for strap- 
ping Mr. Murphy offered his men a lit- 
tle bonus to make the record, saving he 
would present each man $1 for each 
that would come out of ‘the press that day 
exceeding sixty. Consequently $34 was 
divided between the men. Mr. Murphy 
that the record would have been 105 
bales, at least, had the stock lasted, and 
he is now wondering if Philadelphia is 
the slowest town in the world, after all 


wool 
Philadel- 
rags for 
beginning in the 
tramped and got 


} 


bale 


said 





Instruction Papers. 


Mhe American Correspondence School of 
Textiles New Bedford, Mass., has al- 
ready issued publications approximating 
one thousand pages of closely printed in- 
struction papers dealing with most of the 
departments of mill work, design- 
ing of cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and 
other textiles, and general textile infor- 
mation, and the courses of instruction are 
proving so popular that Director C. P 
Brooks intends, with the assistance of this 
large staff of instructors, to publish an- 
other thousand before the last of 
the year. 

These instruction 
to the students of 
texit-books without 


cotton 


pages 


papers are supplied 
the school for 
extra charge, and be- 
come valuable works of reference, in 
fact, being the most complete series of 
text-books ever written on American ma- 
chinery. A catalogue may be had free by 
addressing the mailing department of the 
school. 


use as 





Berlin Iron Bridge Co. 


The following orders have been received 
by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Ber- 
lin, Connecticut: The Council of Rangi- 
tikei County, New Zealand, for a high- 
way bridge, consisting of a single span 
of 2044 feet, designed to carry a distributed 
load of 1500 per lineal foot, or a 
road engine ghing forty tons. In 
transmitting this order the Chairman of 
the Council says: ‘“‘As far as I know, this 
is the first order of the kind sent to the 
United States, and the experiment is be- 
ing watched by other local Boards.” The 
bridge will be a pin-connected structure 
on account of the and facility with 
which this class of construction can be 
erected in the field. A new foundry build- 
ing, also a one-story building, for the 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Com- 
pany; 1 new furnace building for the 
Raritan Copper Company, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., to be 9 feet wide, 130 feet long, 
ind 22 feet high, constructed entirely of 
steel, with travelling cranes, run-ways, 
etce.; factory building for the Port Ches- 
ter Rolt & Nut Company, Port Chester, 
N. Y., 32 feet wide, 125 feet long, with sup- 
porting trusses and columns of steel, the 
roof of weave-shed form having a glass 
exposure on the north, which insures a 
large amount of light coming from the 
proper direction; a warehouse building 40 
feet wide, 120 feet long, and 20 feet high, 
to be erected in Dutch Guiana. The Ber- 
lin Iron Bridge Company are erecting, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., for the Armstrong 
Manufacturing Co., a fire-proof store- 
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The building is 40 feet 
long. The framework 
he covering of corrugated iron, linex 
the Berlin Company's anti-conden- 
fire-proof lining 





F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston 

early recognized the demand fo 
ctrically driven fans, which was sure 
follow the general distribution of ele 
tricity for power purposes Its first fan 
motors were built about ten years ago 
since *h time designs have been per- 
fer ( number of types greatly in- 
and a large electrical depart 
established Some of recent 


s of this company in the way of 
electric fans are presented in their 


is H and M The former relates 


enclosed fans. the latter to propel- 


tilating wheels 





of the most unique dvertising 
postal novelties that we have seen for 
some time is received from the Crans 
Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I ind it is 
likely to be preserved by its recipients 
on account of its novelty It is also a 
r00d sample of the printers 
leing a perfect representation of a 
patch pocket on a coat The pocket is a 
real pocket, and examination reveals the 
eard of the Cranston Worsted Mills tuck- 
ed away for reference 


(wing to the ere of busi- 
ness in the Southern t the Dodge 
Mfg. Co. has opened in Atlanta, Georgia, 
a branch office, with Mr , ,. Draper in 


charge 





Are you Going Anywhere? 


s question applied to the matter 


of summer vacation, is almost superflu- 
ous. Evervbody, of course, is going somé 
where this summer, if it is but a few 
miles away from the city and only for a 
dav or two Some have decide just 
where they are going, but the great ma- 
jority of prospective tourists are inder 
going the mental tribulation of endeavor 
ing select from a multitude of untried 
places that which is probably the best 
suited to their taste ind their leisure 
Nearly all who read this will take their 
innual summer trip somewhere within 
the vast vacation rerio reached by the 
Reston & Maine railroad system. To those 
among them who are included in the un- 
decided class above referred ‘to a perti- 
Send 2 


nent suggestion ‘s hereby given 
cents in stamps to the Passenger Depart- 
ment. Roston & Maine Railroad, Boston 
Mass.. for the 1899 issue of “Summer Re- 
sorts and Tours,’ and having, from a pe- 
rusal of this, made a ‘tentative decision 
as ‘to which of the innumerable resorts 

erein described to go to send another 
29 cents in stamps for that particular il- 
lustrated book of the ‘Picturesque New 
England Series’ devoted to the section 
wherein the selected resort lies and the 
vacation is half begun i 

“Summer Resorts and Tours’ 1s 
I book in pocket form containing a 
complete list of New England mountain, 
lake and seashore resorts reat hed by the 
Boston & Maine and its connections, to- 
gether with a revised directory of hotels 
and boarding places: excursion routes 
and rates. steamer and stage connec- 
time-table of ‘through trains parlor 


an S0- 


tions 


and sleeping car rates and arrangements, 
up-to-date maps, and a variety of othe 
information indispensable to the tourist 
You cannot afford to travel without a 
copy of this outing encyclopedia in your 


pocket 


Hopkins Machine Works, 


Notice is given of the dissolution of the 
co-partnership previously existing be 
tween Addison 8S. Hopkins and James A 
Potter Mr. Hopkins having purchased 
Mr. Potter's interest in the firm business 
of A. Hopkins & Co. The business wil 
be carried on in the future by Mr. Hop 
kins alone, under the name and style of 
the Hopkins Machine Work: They will 
manufacture spindles and the wel 
known line of fulling mills and other 
woolen machinery 


Holbrook Souvenirs. 


We have received from the Holbrook 
Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., New York 
manufacturers of all kinds of mill soaps 
two attractive souvenirs which they are 
sending out to their customers and 
friends, one of which is a handsome er 
velope opener and the other a pretity pen 
Wiper with the national colors. We be 
liey finishers who have not received on: 
of these souvenirs could probably get on: 
by sending stamp and mentioning thx 
Textile World. They are useful desk or- 
naments 


Clatches. 


The way they work on an oyster steam 
er; it is the severest kind of work 


New Haven, Conn April 27th, 1897 
The Bastern Machinery Co 
Gents It is with pleasure that I wri 
to inform you that the friction clutches 
that you made for me and put into the 
oyster steamer ‘‘H \. Barnes’ give e: 
tire satisfaction in every way I have 
never seen their equal, and doubt thers 
being a clutch made that is as good for 
use in oyster steamers I am glad that I 
did not put in the screw clutch that I 
first thought of 

FRANK T. LANE 


A large number of the friction winding 
drums itn use in the oyster business, ar 
those made by The Bastern ‘Machiner 


Co., New Haven, Conn 





—*Connecticut, Danielson. Regarding 
the Uncas Knitting Mills, we are in- 
formed by the officers of the company 
that the old Aspinock Knitting Mill has 
been nurchased and their plant has heen 
removed to it. Their product is chil- 
dren's fine ribbed hosiery and men’s fine 
half hose. Thev have 100 new knitting 
machines. The former name was H. E. 
Wilson & Co. 


Massachusetts, Everett. The ma- 
chinery of the Puritan Knitting Mills 
formerly located in New York City, has 
now been transferred to Everett, Mass., 
and is being operated under the manage 
ment of Oscar L. Bailey and Charles A, 
Spalding. 
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Consolidation in Edging Trade. 


RIEDBERGER MEG. CO. SUCCEEDS FRIED 
BERGER & CO. AND GEO, H, BAKER'S 
EDGING PLANT 


RIEDBERGER & CO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRAIDS AND LACES, GERMANTOWN, 
Philadelphia, July Ist, 189 
Sirs: 
have this day s 
the Friedberger Mfg. C Al ( unts 
ue us are payable t rporation 
who assume all our contr ts. orders ar 
iabilities 
Yours respectfull) 
FRIEDPERGEI 
W oonsocke R, I 
Dear Sirs 
Owing to the vers ver am reasing 
mpetition, thereby) iusing absurd and 
xcessive pri cutting, resulting in the 
elling of a large amount of edgings at 
ess than actual ost, we have de ded to 
liscontinue the manutacture and sale of 
igings. With this end in view, we hay 
this day sold to Friedberger Mfg. Co., our 
ntire edging plat including good will 
ct same and all orders now on book with 


GEORGE H. BAKE 
Formerly represented b Flemir 
Chapin 
Woonsocket R 
June 28th, 189° 
Philadelphia, Jul Ist, 1899 
Dear Sirs 
In announcing the purchase of the good 
will and entire edging plants of Fried 
rger & Co., of Germantow! Philadel 
phia, and George H Baker, of Woon 
socket, R. I the latter formerly repre- 
sented by Fleming & Chapin together 
with all orders now on book with these 
concerns, we desire to make a statemen 
mn connection with this purchase 
The edging business has been in 
chaotic state for some time past, par 
is a result of needless multiplication 
styles, iusing consequent confusion 
buyers 
In order to simplify matters and correct 
ibuses which have crept into the busi 
ness, which abuses are injurious alike 
hoth to the buyer and seller, we have 
purchased the ibove-mentioned plants 
which will be consolidated at this address 
giving us a production large enough to 
sure deliveries of any orders buyers 
will intrust to us. The control of thes 
plants puts us in better shape than « ! 
to properly take care of your wants 
We invite the trade of all buyers of 
edgings who are willing to meet us fairly 
and do business on the principle of “‘live 
ind let live,”’ nd be fair in their ds 
mands upon us 
FRIEDBERGER MFG. CO 
Simon Friedberger, Presiden 
Succeeding Friedberger & Co 





Massachusetts, Newburyport. There 
seems to be good authority for believing 
that Seth A. Borden and others who re- 
cently bought the Peabody Mills and are 
now running same, will purchase the 
mills of the Victoria Mills Corporation 
which are now idle. The equipment in- 
cludes 18,000 spindles and 500 looms; steam 
power. 

Michigan. Pontiac. The Pontiac Kni 
Goods Mfg. Co. has absorbed the plant of 
the Wakefield Knitting Co. 


New Bedford Textile School. 


Mas 


yr 


indles 


oms 23,610 


famous for th fine 


Vv woven ibrics, novelties 
Vv high grade « goods manufuact 
n its limits 
grade combs 
Bedford 
ther i 
in the manufacture of 
muslins lawns 
1ecks, pique, jacquard, and 
fabrics to an extent unknown 
New Bedford's great advantage 


respect can b ttributed principall 
the fact that her mills are nearly 

recent construction with th mos 
proved and up-to-date equipme: 
but two xceptions, he eight 


textile corporations oper 


I 


forty mills, have all been 
i environment 
benefit to those 
w Bedford 
in which 
Bedford i on of the l 
manufacturing cities in the United 
Picturesquely situated on the ex 
south shore of Massachusetts t 
he mildest climate in New Ene- 
ind has no malaria, and thus offers 
lvantages to the student 
Within short distances from Fal 
Riv Pawtucket, Providence: Taunto 
Woonsocke wl other large cotton ma- 


ehinery building centers 


As will be seen from our advertising 
columns ‘ ree catalogue of the New 
Bedford Textile School will be forw irded 
nm application to the managing director 


oO Dol 


Mississippi, Meridian. J. A .and T. C. 
earn, recently lessees of the Co-opera- 
this lease, and the mill will hereafter be 
operated by the owners, the Co-operative 
Cotton Mills Co. The plant has 50 knit- 
ing machines ind makes seamless 
osiery 


tive Cotton Mills Co., have now given up 


} 


New Hampshire, Laconia Col J. 
Frank Crockett has now bought the 
Hodgson & Holt Mill for $15,000. It is un- 
derstood that the mill will be leased to 
Samuel Hodgson, late of the Hodgson & 
Holt Mfg. Co., who will operate the plan 
making knitting machinery and other 
mill equipment 


New York, Elmira The Seamless 
Hosiery Co., of Elmira, and Clark Bros 
& Co., Hoosick Falls, have consolidated 
taking the name of the Superior Knit- 
ting Mills. They also control the Camp- 
bell Knitting Mills at Bennington, Vt 
which Messrs. Clark & Bruce have re- 
cently incorporated. The head office will 
be located in Elmira. All these mills 
manufacture ribbed underwear. J. W.S 
Clark wili have charge of the Elmira 
mills, R. B. Clark of the Hoosick Falls 
and G W. Clark of the Bennington 
mills. C. E. Bruce will be general mana- 
ger. 


Wisconsin. Racine. The Racine Knit- 
ting Co. has recently been incorporated 
by James P. Logue and M. L. Osins for 
the manufacture of silk and woolen mit- 
tens 


oe ee St “ee ee 













































































MILL 


Cotton. 


New Miills. 


Alabama, Huntsville. T. W. Pratt in- 
forms us that he, with others, is endeav- 
oring to organize a company to build 
cotton mill here, distinct from the new 
plant of the Merrimack Co. The project 
has not progressed far enough yet to give 


particulars. 


Alabama, Eufaula. James Sherry has 
organized a company here with $50,000 
capital to build a 5000 spindle cotton mill 
on the property which he owns in Ho- 
boken, a suburb of Eufaula. 


—*Alabama, Opelika. Subscriptions to 
the capital stock for a new cotton mill 
have been started here. $100,000 is the 
amount to be raised Payments will be 
made in weekly instalments. The follow- 
ing committee has been elected to take 
charge of the matter: Dr. N. P. Banks, 
J. L. Dean, I. J. Darsey, W. A. Andrews, 
Col. 8. O. Houston and A. E. Barnet. 


—Alabama, Ozark. A new cotton mill 
is proposed for this place, in which J. E. 
Acker is actively interested. 


—*Alabama, Talladega. The new High- 
land City Mills will not be quite as large 
as recently reported. They will start 
with 3586 spindles on hosiery yarns. 
Work on the new building will be started 
very soon, and it is expected that pro- 
duction will start October 1st. This com- 
pany has $50,000 capital. President, J. H. 
Hicks; treasurer, W. L. Miller. 


--Connecticut, East Hampton. The 
Whitcomb Winding Co. has been organ- 
ized by H. M. Whitcomb, president; Geo. 
Ww. Cressy, treasurer; E. W. Lyons, secre- 
tary; Charles H. Cressy, agent and gen- 
eral manager. The company will engage 
in the winding of thread. Charles H. 
Cressy was for several years with the 
Summit Thread Co., and his father, 
George H. Cressy, has been in the yarn 
business for many years. 


—*Georgia, Albany. D. H. Pope is the 
party interested in the establishment of 
a new cotton mill here, under the name 
of the Dougherty County Mfg. Co. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. Plans have not yet been per- 
fected. 


—Georgia, Americus. Subscription 
hooks have been opened by Capt. J. B. 
Felder, and it is hoped that $100,00 will be 
subscribed for capital stock of a new cot- 
ton mill. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. The Columbus 
Mfg. Co., which is the company organ- 
ized about a year ago to build a 10,000 
spindle mill, will probably go ahead with 
the project at once. F. B. Gordon is sec- 
retary. We understand that most of the 
capital stock has been subscribed. 


—Georgia, Dublin. J. D. Smith is said 
to have raised $25,000 toward a_ $50,000 
capital company to build a_ cotton mill 
here. J. D. Smith, R. C. Henry, T. J. 
Pritchett and H. H. Smith are stock- 
holders. 


NEWS. 











*Georgia, Fort Valley. J. B. James. 
vice president of the Fort Valley Cotton 
Mill “o., recently organized here, informs 
us that they propose to build a $25,000 to 
$50,000 plant. He also informs us that a 
committee will visit the manufacturing 
centres at Massachusetts and North and 
South Carolina, and that start on new 
building will probably be made soon afte1 
July Ist. 


‘Georgia, Greensboro. A meeting of 
the stockholders of the new cotton mill 
here has been held and the following 
officers elected: E. A. Copelan, president: 
W. RK. Jackson, vice president; C. E 
Monfort, secretary and treasurer. The 
piant will be known as the Mary-Leila 
Cotton Mill. $100,000 capital stock. The 
project has been started under very 
favorable conditions, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in operation by 
early fall. 


—*Georgia, Griffin. The mill of the 
new Spaulding Cotton Mills will have 
5000 spindles. Work on the building will 
be started about June 15th, and it is ex- 
pected that production will start Jan. 1, 
1900. Sheetings will be made. W. J. Kin- 
caid will probably be president. 





*Georgia, Jefferson. It is understood 
that J. C. Turner, J. S. Ayer and others 
have succeeded in organizing a company 
to have $125,000 capital, of which about 
$100,000 has already been’ subscribed. 
This new cotton mill project was first 
mentioned last March. 


—*Georgia, McDonough. We have 
heard from C. W. Strobhar regarding 
the proposed cotton mill in which he is 
interested. He states that he is organiz- 
ing a company to build a 5000 spindle 
mill to make sheetings and yarns. Cap- 
ital, $100,000. He is meeting with much 
encouragement and expects to incorpo- 
rate the company very soon. 


Georgia, Macon. It is very probable 
that the Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, George Collier, president, will es- 
tablish a cotton mill here on the co-opera- 
tive plan. 


*Georgia, Poulan. We learn that the 
mill of John G. McPhaul, which was to 
be known as the Aberdeen Mills, will 
new be known as the Poulan Cotton 
Mills. We thought that carding and 
spinning machinery had been put in, 
but Mr. McPhaul informs us that this is 
not so. He expects to soon secure 
equipment, however, which will consist 
of 5,000 spindles and 150 looms. He has a 
two story brick building, 58x214, a Corless 
engine and 250 h. p. boilers, all new and@ 
free from indebtedness, 


has been appointed here, consisting of G. 
PR. Stanton, G. E. Knox, J. B. Robinson, 
E. P. Newton and others, to raise about 
$75,000 by subscription for stock of a new 
cotton mill company here. 

jeorgia, Quitman. A new mill is pro- 
posed here. The interested parties are 
William Spaine, F. J. Spaine and Judge 
M. Morton. 


Georgia, Social Circle. A committee 















MILL 


Louisiana, Monroe. Judge A. A. Gun- 
by has $40,000 already subscribed toward a 
new cotton mill here He hopes to raise 
$100,000. Nothing will be done toward 
starting the plant until this ha been 
done 


known 
now 


Louisiana, Shreveport. 
ton mill company here 
liargrove Cotton Mill Co 
incorporated with a capital 
$250,000. This larger ¢ 
was it first 
parties ar 
Carter, William 
and others. 


new 
as 


has 


Maryland, Hagerstown 
ledge is getting informat 
the establishment of a fact 
ing cotton twine 
derstand that the lo 
has not been decided 


cordage 
upon 
Mfg 


ipit 


Mississippi, Arcola 
Co. has been chartered with a 
stock of $59,000, with permiss 
crease to $100,000, to manuf 
and woolen goods. The incor 
A. J. Aldridge, W. O. Aldri 
I.. Wortham and A. G 


The Arcola 


iC ire 
pora 


new 
will 
$150,000 capital 
Pietro Trolio 
Wohner, Isadore 


The 
place 
with 


ties ire 


Mississippi, C 
mill proposed for 
ably be established 
The interested par 
Carroll Smith, John 
Gross and others 


inton, 


his prob- 


Mississippi, Jackson. The new Madi 
son Cotton Mill to be built here will cost 
about $100,000 Interested parties § are 
Thomas Tate W T. Nelson, A. M 
Smith and others 
Lexington H. W Wat- 
son, whose nameé was mentioned re 
eently in connect with a ed new 
cotton mill at this place, informs us that 
although the project is likely to material 
ize. nothing definite has been decided 
on yet. It will, however, probably be a 
cloth mill. Other interested parties a 
R. E. Wilbum, W. L. Jordon, H. F. Willis 
and Morris Lewes 


*Mississippi 


ion propos 
up 


re 


About $90 
toward 
Point Cot- 


paid n wo per 


Point 
subscribed 
West 


*Missi Wes 
000 has beer 
the capital stock of the 
ton Mills. This is to be 
cent. monthly instalments beginning 
June ist. It is expected to raise $100,000. 
The mill will make domestics and per 
haps drills. Probably from 3900 to 4000 
spindles will be put in at the start. J. A 
McArthur will be president. 


Carolina, Catawba 

Long & Lawrence are 

“stablishment of a new 
con mill here to about $100,000; 
plant to be situated on the Cat 
River, where fine water power and 
site has been offered 


—~North 
ported that 
ested in the 


inter- 
cot 
the 
iwba 
mill 


cost 


*North Carolina, Laurinburg The 
new mill here to be known the Scot- 
land Cotton Mill has placed an crder for 
5000 spindles complete with the Mason 
Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. The 
equipment includes steam power, heat- 
ing, electric lighting and Grinnel sprink- 
lers. The product of the mill will be soft 
yarns, 22 to 44. A. L. James is one of the 
officers. 








NEWS 


North Carolina, Statesville A new 
otton mill is proposed here to cost about 
$15,000. Among the interested parties are 
President Wm. Wallace and Treasurer T 
I Miller of the 
Mills 


present Statesville Cot- 


ton 


Oklahoma 
ew cotton 


Territory, Oklahoma City 
mill company in- 
corporated with the following directors 
W W. Storm = Edward 
Orn R. W. H Jones It 


l that built 


A I has been 
Classen 
ind Asa 


reported will be 


esin 
Lp 


lan 


h been 
$ 100.000 \ 

cotton vyvarn 

onia 


ff Gast 
Love, 
r respectiv 


owner 
olnton, w 


*North C in Milton 
ll infor hat the 
od i ill at this place The inte 
Cc. SS. Winsts 
Lewis 
Walker, all of Milton, 


prospects 


sted parties are Col 
xboro, N. C W. B 
ms 


*North Carolina, 
Brawley inform us that 
ow being raised to 
Nothing 
been 
mill will 
ings At 
1dvisability of 
Catawha 
Should 
may not be | It 
other manufac 
cured 


upon. 


Mooresville. E. W 
subscriptions 
build 
will be 
subse ribed,. 
make yarns and 
they are discussing 
taking power from 

eight miles iway. 
decided upon, the mill 
until next summer, as 
turing plants must be se 
before lis power can be counted 


! ’ 
ure tan 
1 cotton 


ntil 


The pro- 


] 


mill 


100.000 has 


here dons 


pos sheet- 


present 


the 
the 


the 


North C 
wards, one 


irolina, 
of the 
on here, states that a 
be uil it once with 
looms will 
will be 
hisholn 
Mfg. C 


Sanford re Sd- 
promoters 

new mill 
spindles 


Wm 
ume 


10.000 
be put in. 
president 
manager, 
tamseur, 


ia. © 
lumbia 


both 


me 


*North C 
Delgado Cotton Mill Company 
been incorporated; capital, $250,000: 
dent 1D . Holt; vice-president R 
sellamy; secretary and treasurer, J. W 
Williamson Board of directors Cc 
IX. M. Murchison, E. C. Holt, J. W 
liamson, E. J. Powers, Jas. H 
bourn R. R. Bellamy, of Wilming- 
ton, Col. J. S. Carr, of Durham. The 
foundations for the new buildings will 
irted immediately. The plant is to 
10,000 spindles and about 500 looms. 


irolina Wilmington. The 
now 


presi- 


has 


be st 


have 


North Carolina, 
Chadbourn, Jr., is 
organizing a new 
have $100,000 capital. 
Delgado Mill was 
this is why this new 


Wilmington. J 
actively 


H. 
interested in 
votton mill here to 
The stock of the 
oversubscribed and 
project is started. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The part- 
nership between Holdsworth, Newton & 
Co., manufacturers of cotton tapestry, 

2 Cadwalder St., which has existed for 
2 years, will dissolve July Ist. Mr. Holds- 
worth will continue business at the old 
location and Mr. H. B. Newton will oper- 
ate a mill on his own acccunt at the cor- 
ner of Mascher and Oxford Sts. This 
mill was formerly occupied by Anderson 
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& Tournier He is putting new Knowles 
looms, which will give him 12 looms in 
all, with beaming and finishing mach- 
inery. The product will be cotton tapes- 
try. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Jor- 
dan Manufacturing Co. has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital, to manufac- 
ture fine cotton dress goods, silk stripes, 
shirtings, et They will occupy the 
building at the corner of Trenton Ave. 
and Sargent Sts., and will put in 100 new 
Crompton & Knowles looms. The officers 


of the company aré M. P. Jordan, Dan 
ville Va., president; Irving W. Jordan 
treasurer; Robert F. Kineavy superin- 
tendent. Mr. Kineavy has been for the 
last ten years superintendent nd de 
signer for Jacol Miller Sons & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia makers of the 
Eagle shirt They will be read to 


how samples to the trade in abou two 
weeks. 


Pennsylvania 
Halton’s Sons, manufacturer of ta 
ind cotton damask, now located 
Mutter St., with 18 looms re to 
1 new building, four stori 130 by 5 
with engin ind boiler housé i the 
Northeast corner of C St. and Allegheney 
Av: from plans of architects Hales & 
Ballinger, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Thomas 


hh} 
ple 





—*Rhode Island, Pawtucket The 
American Textile Company, which was 
incorporated last March, by Hezekiah 
Conant, Lyman B. Goff, and George M 
Thornton, is to make fine laces, and it is 
understood that French operatives will 
be employed. This will be a new indus- 
try in this country 


—South Carolina, Anderson. A new 
cotton mill is proposed for this place, to 
be known as the Orr Cotton Mills; capi- 
tal stock $490,000. The incorporators are 
Richard S. Ligon, B. F. Maudlin, R. 8 
Hill, N. B. Sullivan, F. G. Brown, C. 8. 
Minor, J. C. Watkins, W. P. Snelgrove, 
S. M. Orr, C. F. Jones, and James L. 


Orr, all of Anderson, except Col. Orr. 


*South Carolina, Columbia. The in- 
cerporators of the new Olympia Cotton 
Mills, capital $1,500,000, are Washington 
A. Clark, W. B. Smith Whaley, Robert 
W. Shands, George A. Shields, William 
H. Lyles, William B. Lowrance, all of 
Columbia, S. C., and William G. Childs 
of Waverly, S. C., near Columbia. All 
the capital stock has been subscribed for, 
ind a site is now under consideration 
The plant will have 104,000 spindles and 
2% Draper looms, product, print cloths 


South Carolina, Newberry. A new 
cotton mill is under consideration here 
und the following parties are among 
those interested: James McIntosh, T. C 
Poole and C. J. Purcell A 10,000 spindle 
mill is talked of. 


*South Carolina, Pelton. The officers 
of the new Smyth Cotton Mill Co. have 
been elected as follows: President, E. A 
Smyth: secretary and treasurer, L. D. 
E:lake: directors, E. A. Smyth, F. J. Pel- 
zer,. R. A. Lewis, J. T. Rice, A. L. Kelley 
kK. T. Woodard, J. A. Smith. 20 per cent 
of their $309,000 capital stock will be paid 
in about July Ist 


South Carolina, Union. The Union 
Cotton Mills have decided to build mill 
No. 3, which will be locatted ahout two 


miles from their present mills The 
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equipment will be 50,000 spindles and 12% 
looms, which will give them a total of 
137,000 spindles and 4980 looms. This will! 
make the largest cotton mill in the South 
The product is print cloths and fine sheet- 
ings T. C. Dunean is president and 
treasurer and J. L. Hicks superintendent 


South Carolina Warrenville Th 
Warren Mfg. Co..now proposes to star 
with a plant of 22,000 spindles. Most of 
the machinery has been contracted for 
Among the interested parties are Geor 
R. Lombard, George R. Stearns and L. ¢ 
H iyne, 


Virgini Berkley The Fidelity I: 
ternational Co., with office at Broad ar 
Chestnut Sts Philadelphia is now 
building a new mill at this place, produ 
to be cotton carpet yarn, mattresses a 
felts Capital is $2,000,000 The office 


ire James Pollock, president; I. W. Dur 
1am, vice president; Charles A. Furbus! 
treasurer; E. R, Watson, secretary Mr 
Furbush is vice-president of the Sou 


wark Mills Co., Philadelphia. 





Enlargements and IEmporvements. 


Alabama, Tuscaloosa The J. Snow 
Hardware Cottom Mill has bought ‘ 
new looms, which will give them a total 
of 98. They will now be able to spin l 
of their yern. 


Arkansas, Little Rock. The Thomas 
Cotton Mills have arranged to put in 1000 
new spindles. 


Connecticut, North Grosvenordale 
The Grosvenordale Co. has started foun- 
dations for an addition, which will prob- 
ably be put into production next October 
This will provide for 600 new looms, giving 
them a total of 3600 looms. 


Delaware Wilmington. Joseph jan 
croft & 3ons Company, manufacturers of 
window shade and book-binding cloths 
will enlarge their plant. 


—Georgia, Harmony Grove. It is prob- 
able tha the Harmony Grove Cotton 
Mills will be enlarged. They are at pres- 
ent operating their entire carding, spin 
ning and weaving departments night and 
day. Their equipment is 4160 spindles and 
156 looms on brown sheetings and drills 


*Georgia, Monroe. The Monroe Cot- 
*Georgia, Poulan. The Aberdeen 


Miils, J. G. McFall, president, are now 
expected to put in carding and spinning 
machinery Their plant was started last 
year with looms only. 


Maine, Lewiston. The Avon Mfg 
Co. confirm our report that they are to 
build an addition which will be ready to 
start up about Aug. Ist. 75 to 100 new 
looms are to be added, giving them 125 
or 150 looms. This company uses wate: 
power. Capital is $100,000. President, C. I 
Barker; treasurer, F. H. Packard; agent 
A. D. Barker 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Con 
tract has been awarded to Bentley & 
jenson for the addition to the spinning 
plant of the Dartmouth Mills. Plans 
were by architect F. P. Sheldon, 75 West- 
minster St., Providence. This building 
will be three stories. brick, about 100 by 
7”, to cost in the neighborhood of $15,000 
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*Massachusetts, North Abingto: A 
C. Woodward, manufacturer of narrow 
J ibrics, 
20 new looms. 


North Adams The 
Works will make im 
their plant, the first 
which will be an addition of one story 
heir dye house, which is now at 
200 by 75 feet 


Massachusetts 
Windsor Print 
provements at 


ssachusetts, Walpole 


Co. is fitting u , 


tne manuracture bsorbent 


They will have a b hery for ble 


ibsorbent gauze “his iddition to ne 
plant will have a < icity of 10,000 yds 
pet day of at rber gauze FE. E. Clapp 
formerly of the firm of F. E ; 

Co., of Dedham, Mass., will hay 

of this department for the Lewis 

Co. This is a new department f 


*Mississippi M I 
general manager ¢ he Meridian Cotton 
Mills, informs us tha work will be 
started immediately on their addition to 
provide for 1872 new spindles and 248 new 
looms. Capita! will be increased to $200 
000, and it is expected that the addition 
will go into production next November! 
This will give them a total of 8112 spin 
dies and 450 looms, and they will employ 
175 more hands. They will also build a 
dye house, 50 by 80. Their product is 
fancy cheviots and colored specialties 
Mr. Rothenberg is president; C. W. Rob- 
Orders have not been 
amount of equipment 


eridian Louis 


inson, treasurer. 
placed for a large 

*New Hampshire, West Peterboro. 
Kegarding the removal of the Clarendon 
Mills from West Boylston to this place, 
W. T. Butler, agent, informs us that a 
new weave shed will be added to the No. 
2 mill of the Union Mfg. Co., 160 by 75. 
They intend to build a new bleachery 
but nothing has been decided upon as to 
its size, etc., at this date. 


~New Jersey, Mt. Holly. The Standard 
Hammock Mills, Bidwell & Borton, are to 
be enlarged by a new brick building 
which will double their output. Work 
will be started on this structure about 
July 20th, and they will shortly be in the 
market for machinery and supplies. 


—New York, Buffalo The Buffalo 
Weaving Co., now operating 40 looms on 
webs, halters, etc., is to enlarge its plant 
with a building 104 by 32, two stories 
This will about double the capacity of 
the plant. 


Rob- 


North Carolina, Charlotte. O. A. 
cord, 


manufacturers of sash 
~ontract for another building, 40 
by 80, three stories, and a new boiler 
room and a machine shop. They now 
operate 1350 spindles and 60 braiding ma- 
chines, running night and day. The new 
building will provide for 2000 more spin- 
dles. It is understood that new braiding 
machines will not be put in immediately 


bins Co., 
have let 


North Carolina, Concord. The Odell 
Mfg. Co. are building a new weaving 
mill, 226x126, one story, to provide for 500 
looms. This will be mill No. 5 


—*North Carolina, Forest City. It is 
reported that the Florence Cotton Mills 
are to put in 200 new looms in addition to 
their increase in carding and spinning 
equipment, which was recently reported 


informs us that he will put in 


*North Carolina, Henrietta. The Hen- 

a Cotton Mills inform us that they 
ontemplat idding 20,000 spindles soon 
ind that they have space for this ma- 
nhinery in their present building 


North Carolina, Salisbury The Kes- 
tton Mills, which have 5000 spindles 
150 looms, which wilf en- 

tO weave their yarn. 


Ivania, Philadelphia 

ton, 5817 Walker St Wissinom 

Informs us that the 

mentioned recently is to be 

for 12 new looms. They expect 
new part will be ready to start 
1 employin 
damask table cloths 


Spencer 


tddition 


£ eight hands or 
This will give them 
t if 16 looms 
lina Clinton The Clin- 
Mills now 

ill probably 
Their entire 

night and day 
made, it will be necessary to run 
inning department only night and 


operating 00 
double heir loom 

plant is now run- 
When this enlarg 


outh Carolina, Fort Mill. The Mill- 
Mill Co., of which W. A. Watson is 
esident and treasurer, informs us that 
iddition will be built to provide for 
new looms, which the company is ) 
put in This will give them a total of 
355 looms Product is cotton cloth 


*South Carolina, Greenwood. The 
Grendel Cotton Mill, D. A. P. Jordan 
president, inform us that when they add 
288 Northrop looms, which the y intend do- 
ing at once, it will be necessary for them 
to run their carding and spinning depart- 
ments nignt and day. ‘This will give them 
621 looms total. 


*South Carolina, 


wrt} 
Purti 


Greers. We have 
ier particulars from the Victor Mfe 
Co., regarding their enlargement, which 
they expect to have completed by Oc- 
tober, 1899. Their present equipment is 
12,00 spindles and 300 looms. The addi- 
tion is to include 13,000 spindles and 350 
looms This company now has $300,000 
ipital President and treasurer, Lewis 
W Parker: superintendent, A. J. Bur- 
gess: selling agents, Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co New York. 


*South Carolina, Walhalla. The Wal- 
halla Cotton Mills inform us that their 
issue of $50,000 in preferred stock will en- 
ible them to put in about 1664 new spin- 
dles and 50 new looms, with carding ma- 
chinery They have floor space in their 
present building for this equipment 
Their product is four yard sheetings. 
This will give:them a total of 5000 spin- 
dles and 200 looms. At present only §$72,- 
0 of their authorized capital of $150,0000 
has been paid in. President and treasurer 
is J. D. Verner; superintendent, George 
H. Peckham. 


*Vermont, Burlington. Work will be 
started at once on a new addition to the 
Queen City Cotton Mill. The building 
will be 228 by 322, one story, with a power 
house, 37 by 70. The contract calls for its 
completion September 1. 


Mille Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Danielson. The present 
owners of the Danielson Cotton Com- 
pany have now started the mill 
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under the management of the former 
superintendent, O. D. Drew. It is ex- 
pected that the mill will be running by 
June 15. There is a prospect of the plant 
being enlarged, and a dyehouse added 
and that fancy cottons will be made 


*Delaware, Wilmington. The Arling 
ton Mills, which are about to start up 
again, will be operated by a company 
known as the Delaware Cotton Company; 
capital, $200,000. Melville Gambrill, who 
was formerly manager of this plant, and 
recently has been operating a mill at 
Havre de Grace Md., will have charge 
of the plant It is expected that a finer 
grade of goods will be made than for- 
merly, principally shirtings and 
ginghams. 


dress 


‘Georgia, Macon The new cotton mill 


of W. S. Payne has been started up The 


product is yarns 


asthampton. J. H. 
purchased the 


*Massachusetts, E 
Lane & Co., who recently 
Williston Mills at this have now 
transferred the mill Boylston 
Mfg. Co., of Oakdale, Mi: 3. is expect 
ed that the plant will be in operation by 
August Ist. The yarn will be spun at 
Oakdale and this mill used for weaving 
It has 200 looms. The No. 2 mill will be 
equipped with spindles. The capital of 
the West Boylston Mfg. Co. has been in- 
creased from $300,600 to $400,000. 

—*Massachusetts, Newburyport. rhe 
Feabody Mills are now running on full 
time, under the management of the Pea- 
body Manufacturing Company. 


*Massachusetts, South Hadley Falls. 
The Glasgow Mfg. Co., whose mill will 
probably ve started very soon, will be un- 
der the management of C. W. Dennett of 
North Adams. who is at present agent 
of the Johnson Mfg. Co. and the Dunbar 
Mills of North Adams, which positions he 
will retain. 


Valatie. The mill of the 
Wild Mfg. -2o., which has been idle for 
about three vears, started June Ist. This 
is a cotton cloth and yarn mill with 12,000 
spindles and 280 looms. 


New York, 


*Rhod Island, Woonsocket. Frank 
Knight, who has leased the Ray Cotton 
Mill here, will start operations on fine 
cotton goods at once, employing about 150 
hands. M. W. Hudson will be superin- 
tendent. 


MEills Shutting Down. 

*Massachusetts, Millbury. The Mill- 
bury Cotton Mills have shut down. They 
have been running out stock for several 
months. The mills are a part of the in- 
solvent John Mason & Sons, 
Providence, who employ about 150 hands. 


estate of 





Woolen. 


New Miills. 

—Illinois, Chicago. The Western Felt- 
ing Company is equipping a mill for th 
manufacture of tailors’ felts. Gener: 
Manager Prendergast, formerly of th 
Armour Felt Co., is manager. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Plaret 
Mills Manufacturing Company has been 
in corporated; capital stock, $1,000,000. 
Carpets will be manufactured The in- 


corporators are: William Buchanno 
Chas, R. Buchannon; A. F. Crichton, « 
Brooklyn; Francis C. Travers; Eugene A 
Philbin, of New York City. The Plan 
Mills, formerly used by Buchannon & 
Lyall, manufacturers will |} 
used, 


New York, Canton. Orrin W. Barlow 
ind R. W. Conway, both of Madrid. N 
Y., have leased a mill here, and will « 
tablish a wool carding and dyeing plar 


tobacco 


—*Ohio, Cleveland. The Saeltzer Woo 
en Co., wnose new plant is being built 
69-73 Leyden St., will turn out fine shod 
dies and « racts. The plant will hay 
seven of cards and four picker 
Otto A. and Charles V. Saeltzer compri 
the compaoy. They were formerly locat 
ed at West Park, O. 


sets 


*Pennsylvania Norristown. The 
Coral Mfg. Co. is located in the buildir 
corner of Oak and Smith Sts., Nort 
town. They will manufacture 
squares, employing about 30 hands 
i a new concern with $10,000 
President, Joseph Greer; treasurer, 
Greer; superintendent, W. E. Montag 
selling agent, John Black, 31 East 17 
St., New York City. The plant has 
125 inch Jacquard looms; steam power1 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Ww. @ 
J. Sloane of New York( whom we ri 
cently reported were to remove I 
machinery in their Oldham Mill at Pate 
son, N. J., to Philadelphia, have bought 
land, 112x500 feet, corner of Allegheny 
Ave. and Boudinot S8St., Philadelphia 
where a new mill will be erected befor 
Nov. Ist. They have also bought looms 
and other machinery from the Chauncey 
Tapestry Co. of Chauncey, N. Y., which 
will be combined with the machinery 
now in the Oldham Mill. 


Pennsylvania, Sunbury. 
Worsted Spinning Co. 
new plant running this month. The) 
have made alterations to an old building 
here, and will employ about 30 hands 
having 80 worsted spindles. The product 
will be worsted varns for braids, hosiery, 
golf and the dress goods trade Steam 
power. The company has $16,000 capital. 
President is Johnson B. Miller; treasurer 
George H. Gibson; selling agent, Thomas 
H. Ball, 


The Sunbur 
expvects to have its 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Ground 
has been broken for the foundation of the 
new mill of the French-Belguim Co. The 
office of this company is now in the But- 
ler EXxxchange building. Providence i. i 
Charles Loridans in charge. 


South Knoxville. The 
woolen mill now being built here by W 
T. Parham, formerly operating a mill at 
Marysville, Tenn., is now nearing com 
pletion, and will be ready for machinery 
August Ist. 


*Tennessee, 


*Virginia, East Radford. The Newby 
Woolen Mfg. Co., formerly of Snowville, 
Va., expects to start its plant here this 
week, employing 25 hands on. skirts. 
blankets, flannels and coarse yarns. The 
company has $10,000 capital. President 
S. J. Fisher; treasurer, E. F. Gill; super- 
intendent, T. C. Newby. They have one 
set of cards, 13 looms. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


The woolen 
which has been shut 


—Connecticut, Norwich. 
mill of Hall Bros., 
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down for four weeks making extensive 
repairs, has now been started. They will 
build a new brick building, 74 by 30, two 
stories, to contain a carbonizing plant 
A 100 ft. tower, with tank of 50,000 gallons 
capacity, will also be put up. 


*New Jersey, Passai We note a re- 
pert that the additional buildings re- 
cently started for the Botany Worsted 
Company, are to be equipped for the 
manufacture of carpets, a new branch of 
his company’s business. 

New York, Oriskany Falls. The Oris- 
kany Falls Knitting Co., underwear 
manufacturers, who have recently pur- 
chased the Langley Yarn Mill are 
thoroughly overhauling the machinery 
and plant and expect to add two com- 
plete sets of carding and spinning ma- 
chinery. This will make a four set yarn 
mill Improvements are also being made 
at the knitting mill. 


*Pennsylvania, Shickshinny. Ss. 
Feather & Co., in reference to their en- 
largement, inform us that they have 
leased a new building and are now re- 
moving their machinery into it. They 
will also put in new machinery. It is 
probable that some new capital may be 
put into the business. 


Rhode Island, Olneyville. The Crown 
Worsted Company will put up a new 
building at the cerner of Oak and Tory 
Streets, 204 by 40 feet; brick; two stories. 


—*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The 
Guerin Spinning Co. started foundations 
June 26th for an addition to relieve the 
somewhat crowded condition of their 
plant and to provide for some new ma- 
chinery, such as spoolers, winders, etc. 


—West Virginia, Clarksburg. The 
Clarksburg Woolen Mills are putting up 
a two-story addition, 40 by 80, to be used 
for the finishing and picking depart- 
ments. James T. Sanderson is superin- 
tendent. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, Killingly. The Dayville 
Woolen Co., which has been running on 
short time for several months, has now 
started up in full. This plant has 14 sets, 
and is making golf capes. 


—Kentucky, Owensboro. The Owens- 
boro Woolen Mills, which have been shut 
down for several weeks, were started up 
recently. This is a two-set plant making 
jeans. 


—*Maryland, Bay View. We have just 
heard from Daniel Turner, who has pur- 
chased the Providence Woolen Mill here 
He was formerly located in Philadelphia. 
He informs us that he will make woolen 
cloth, flannel and blankets. He has one 
set of cards, three broad and seven nar- 
row looms; water power. 

—Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. Philip 
Pfaffmann has purchased the two-set 
satinet mill until within about three 
months operated by Lucien Butler. It is 
expected that he will start same very 
soon. 


—Massachusetts, Dalton. The former 
Glennon Mills nave been leased by W. D. 
Sawver, recently treasurer of the Sawyer 
Woolen Mills, Dover, N. H., and W. H. 


1l> 


It is understood that the 
duct will be sold direct. J. H. 
formerly designer at the Globe 
Company, Utica, N. Y., will be 
superintendent and designer. 


pro- 
Hendry, 
Woolen 
assistant 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. 
Sayles & Co.’s four-set satinet 
tarted up ‘tast week, after a 


ness, 


Richard 
mill was 
long idle 


New Hampshire Windham Samuel 
EF. Smith and Joseph Hollings, of Law- 
rence Mass., have leased the rolden 
Brook Mill and will run same on dress 
roods Mr. Hollings has been overseer 
in the Arlington Mills for many years 


New 
coke 


York, Schagticoke 
Woolen Mills were 
Leonard & Co.,, 


The Schagti- 
sold May 24th to 
Ingalls, who will start 
them at once S. W. Ingalls was the 
manager of the selling department of the 
Sawyer Woolen Co., Dover, N. H., and 
=. E. Leonard was for many years sec- 
retary of the Schagticoke Woolen Co 
The goods will be sold direct, with offices 
in New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas 
Barnett has leased the mill of Hamill & 
Company, Mill and Cumberland Sts., 
Germantown, and will manufacture dress 
goods in cotton and worsted. He will 
probably put in 100 looms very soon. 


Rhode Island, Stillwater. The Still- 
water Woolen Mill was sold at auction 
June 21, to W. A. Mackie and Jas. Lister, 
Jr.. and Wm. Dracup. The price paid 
was $25,100. It is understood that thev 
will make the same line as at Centredale, 
i. e., Worsted yarns, 20s to 50s. This is a 
ten-set plant. 


—*Tennessee, Mossy Creek. The Mossy 
Creek Woolen Mills Co. started up its 
plant May Ist, making jeans, blankets and 
yarns. ©. M. Kayle is secretary and 
treasurer, and Ralph Mountcastle is presi- 
dent, but is not active. They have eight 
looms already running. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. C. T. Ald- 
rich’s satinet mill has been shut down. 


Rhode Island, Tarkiln. Robert Wil- 
cox, who has leased and operated the 
Oak Valley Woolen Mill at this place, will 
shut down July Ist, as his lease expires at 
that time. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 


Alabama, Wilsonville. R. G. Weldon 
& Co. are considering the erection of a 
mill for making underwear, hosiery and 
cotton rope. They are getting informa 
tion from machinery builders. 


Georgia, Columbus. Regarding the 
new knitting plant, the Georgia Mfg. Co 
informs us that a separate new building 
will be put up and production started 
next October on hose and half hose, em- 
ploying about 80 hands. They will use 
electric power and have 80 knitting ma- 
chines The company has been running 
150 sewing machines, making pants, 
overalls and shirts. The company has 
$100,000 capital. The president is C. L. 
Perkins; treasurer, E. P. Dismukes, Jr.;: 
superintendent, J. W. Boyd. 
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Michigan, Detroit. Hay & Todd Mfg. 
Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., have opened an an- 
nex here, where they will operate 40 to 60 
machines on full fashioned underwear; 
steam power. Their plant here is located 
at the corner of Chaplain and Baudin Sts 


*Mississippi, Corinth. The incorpora- 
tors of the Southern Knitting Co., men- 
tioned last Week, intend to put up a new 
building and install 20 knicting machines 
The product will be hosiery E. P. Auger 
i of Corinth, Miss E. B. Tucker of 
Blanchard, Mich., and W. H 
Keading, Pa. 


*New York, Warsaw A new knitting 
company has been organized as the War- 
saw Knitting Mills Capital $50,000 
Directors: Thomas 8S. Glover, 8S. Bene- 
dict Whitlock, Lester H. Humphrey, Wil- 
liam Watson, all of Warsaw; Oliver Wil- 
son of Philadelphia and others. The of- 
ficers will be: President, L. H Hum- 
phrey; vice president, S. B. Whitlock; 
secretary, William P. Rumbold; treas- 
urer, William Watson. The plant will be 
under the management of Oliver Wilson. 
A building 400 by 100 will be bvilt, also 
a dye house and boiler and’ engine house. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia William 
F’.. Grover, for fifteen vears with James 
Kitchenman, of the Ruddington Knitting 
Mills, has formed a company known as 
William F. Grover & Company, and lo- 
cated on the third floor of the building at 
the corner of Putnam and Mascher Sts. 
The firm started doing business April 1, 
end are manufacturing ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s hosiery. 


Pennsvivania, Reading. The Hamp- 
den Knitting Mill Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with $20,000 capital, of which $10,000 
has been paid in, to manufacture hosiery. 
The directors are Mayor Adam H. 
Leader, Charles L. Moll, William Border, 
Francis Scheib and others A. H. Leader 
is president: Charles L .Moll, secretary; 
William Border, treasurer A building 
has been secured and machinery is being 
put in. The product at the start will be 
rbout 100 pairs per day It is probable 
that a new building will be built in the 


fall. 


*Sovth Carolina, Dillon. The Ewing 
Knitting Mills is the name of the com- 
pany incorporated here Capital $6,000. 
President, J. P. Ewing: secretary and 
treasurer, J. M. McNaull. The plant will 
make men's cotton half hose and it is 
hoped to have same in operation before 
July ist There will be 17 Knitting ma- 
chines, 15 of which will be new. 


Esalargements and Improvements. 
Columbus The Georgia 
Manufacturing Company will add knit- 
ting machines. A new building, to ac- 
commodate 100 machines will be started 
at once and the plant will go into pro- 
duction before Novy. Ist. 


Georgia 


Michigan, Muskegon The Amazon 
Knitting Co. will build a large addition 
to its main bulding. ans and specifica- 
tons have been prepared by Archt. Henry 
Ives Cobb. It will be 161x60, five stories. 
It is expected that the buildingg will be 
finished and ready to go into operation 
Sept. Ist. A large brick warehouse and 
an addition to the boiler house will also 
be built. The company intends to make 
men’s underwear in addition to its other 
lines 


Walters of 


Minnesota, Minnesxpolis The North 
western Knitting Co has commenced 
the erection of an addition, four stories 
high, to be used for *k room, office 
and yarn storage present mill 
will be devoted entire to manufactur- 
ing This will give them double their 
present capacity. Contracts have been 
le This company. has met with much 
suc specialty, Munsing plated 


ceess in its 
underwear 


New Jersey, Dover. The Swiss Knit 
ting Mill, operated by E. G. Kattermann 
& Co., 's building a lar addition which 
will be completed very soon At present 
they operate 20 machines on 
ribbed underwear. 


ladies 


*New York, Albany Fuld & Hatch 
inform us that production will be started 
in new building here about September Ist 
Product will be men's, women’s and chil 
dren's cotton and worsted ribbed under- 
wear. Steam and electric power will be 
used. 28 new knitting machines will be 
put in, giving them a total of 84 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Miller 
manufacturers of cotton seamless 
hosiery at 214 West Dauphin St., will 
put in 17 new seamless knitters and 17 
ribbers. “heir present equipment is 22 
seamless machines and 18 ribbers 


sros., 


*South Carolina Union. It is re 
ported that the Excelsior Knitting Miil 
Co. will put in a yarn spinning plant of 
5,000 spindles. Their knitting machinery 
is also being increased 


*Tennessee, Sweetwater The new 
machinery at the Mascot Knitting Mills 
consists of 20 new machines, giving them 
a total of 82. They make men's half 
hose. J. A. McGill is president and W 
N. Patten, treasurer 


Mills Starting Up. 


New York, Amsterdam. Salesbury & 
Co., who now operate the Erie Knitting 
Mills, have leased the mill formerly 
operated by the Amsterdam Knitting Co 
They will make some improvements and 
start up the plant on cotton knit under- 
wear. 


*New York, Cohoes. F. S. Perrine ana 
Claud Gillette, recently mentioned as hav- 
ing leased the small mill of the Himes 
lnderwear Co., will do business as the 
Northside Knitting Co. The mill will be 
started Sept Ist, employing about 160 
hands, with 50 knitting machines; elec- 
tric and water power. The product will 
be men’s balbriggan and fleece-lined un- 
derwear «und ladies’ cotton silk and 
merino ribbed goods Mr. Perrine was 
five vears with Robert MacKinnon of Lii- 
tle Falls, N. Y., and for the past five years 
has been superintendent for the Himes 
Underwear Co., Cohoes. Mr. Gillette has 
been connec*ed with the New York office 
of J. V. Farwell Co. of Chicago. 

New York The Pacific Knit- 
ting Mili. which has been closed for more 
than two months, has now been started 
up again. 

*New York, 
Knitting Co., a 


Cohoes 


Sauquoit The Lewis 
copartnership between 
Ladd J. Lewis ind Ladd J. Lewis, 
Jr., started production about June 15th 
on children's and ladies’ underwear. As 
recently reported, they have purchased 
the building formerly occupied by the 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. They will have 
21 knitting machines 
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Mills Shutting Down. 

Massachusetts, Methuen. The Swain 
Mfg. Co.’s knitting mill has been shut 
down on account of lack of orders 


New York, Schenectady. The Alpha 
Knitting Mill, which has been very busy 
until recently, was shut down for an in- 
definite period on June 17th. 





silk. 


New “Silla. 


—*New Jersey, Hoboken. The Majesti 
Velvet Mills, mentioned last week, is the 
name of a new corporation, with $50,000 
capital. President and superintendent, 
Max Meyenberg; secretary, Max Jaeger- 
huber: selling agents, Abegg & Rusch, 
New York. A new building has been put 
up. The production will start about July 
Ist, employing 60 hands. They will have 
30 new looms, running on black and col- 
ored velvets. 


—*New Jersey, Patterson. The Holzman 
Silk Mfg. Co. inform us that they expect 
to start up the Adams Mill on Van Hou- 
ten St. about Aug. ist. This is a new 
concern, Samuel 8S. Holzman, manager. 
They will operate 25 looms on plain and 
fancy ribbons, all widths, using both 
steam and water power. 


—*New Jersey, Summit. We have word 
from the Summit Silk Mfg. Co. regarding 
their new building. This will be a separ- 
ate new structure, in which they expect 
to start production September Ist, 1899. 


They wi!l put in 700 to 800 new looms, em- 


ploying 350 to 400 hands. Product will be 
broad silks; steam power. O. DeForest 
is president and superintendent and Ww. 
H. DeForest treasurer. Building will be 
of brick and iron, 56 by 112, one story, 
also boiler and engine house. Plans by 
Architect J. W. Ferguson, Paterson, N. 
J 


—New York, Oneonta. It is thought 
that the Paragon Silk Co., of Paterson, 
N. J; will locate here in a mill formerly 
used as a piano factory. $12,000 has -~ al- 
ready been raised in the town for the 
purpose of purchasing this mill from ~ 
present owners and leasing it to the sil 
company. 

Unionville. Toner & Pres- 
has 35 looms, have 
mill of 


New York 
cott, whose mill here 
now leased the 18 looms in the 
the Unionville Silk Mfg. Co. 


Roanoke Junction. 
Paterson, treasurer 
Paterson Textile Co 
report, Dut in 


—*North Carolina, 
We have from F. § 
and manager ot the : - 
. i ation of our rece 
Toe we gave the name of the = 
company as the Roanoke Mills Co. Worl 
has been started on their new building 
75 by 300, in which a silk plant will be 
established. Product will be silk lining 
goods with silk warp and cotton filling, 
also all silk goods The motive power 
will be electricity from the canal a 
Mr. Paterson's other mills are located. 


Harrisburg. Joseph F. 
Hartman is said to be contemplating the 
establishment of a mill for manufactur- 
ing laces and silks, which would give em- 
ployment to about 200 operatives 


—Pennsylvani4, 


*Pennsylvania, Pittston A site will 
—*Pennsylv Maloney 


be purchased by Mayor Thomas 


and presented to the Sterling Co.. pro- 
vided that they will erect a $30,000 build- 
ing within a year. ‘This company is now 
located at Paterson, N. J ; 


Enlargements and 8 mprovements. 


*Connecticut, South Manchester. 
Work has been started upon the building 
of additional stories at the Cheney Bro- 
thers Silk Mill. New boilers are also be- 
ing put in 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported 
that the Paragon Silk Co. will build an 
extension three stories high to their 
mill on Straight and Morton Sts. 


“New Jersey, Paterson. Regarding 
the report last week in reference to Hae- 
nichen Bros., silk manufacturers. we are 
informed by them that they have bought 
the mill property in which their manu- 
facturing plant has been operated for 
years. They have in contemplation the 
enlargement of the present buildings, bult 
no definite plan or time has so far been 
fixed upon. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Pelgram & 
Meyer, silk manufacturers, propose to 
build an addition to their mill on Front 
St., known as the Smallwood Mill. 


—Pennsylvania, Parsons. The Parsons 
Silk Throwing Co., which was established 
here less than a year ago, is to enlarge 
its plant by a new building, 100 by 40, em- 
ploying about 100 hands. 


—Pennsylvania, Williamsport. The 
Holmes Silk Co., of Paterson, N. J.. 
which now has control of the Lycoming 
Silk Mill, is building a four story brick 
addition to the plant. 


MEills Starting Up. 


Massachusetts, Milford. The Magid- 
Hope Silk Mfg. Co. is putting in machin- 
ery at the Colburn-Fuller Factory and 
expects to start production very soon. 


*New Jersey, Plainville. The Watch- 
ung Silk -Co. will probably start up in 
about ‘two weeks. About 20 new looms 
have been purchased. 


-*Pennsylvania, Lock Haven. The new 
silk mill here, known as the Lock Haven 
Silk Mill, was started up last week, and 
when running in full, 300 operatives wi!] 
be employed. August Schuell is super- 
intendent. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 


*Kentucky 
man & Schrader Cordage 
office at Cincinnati, Q., inform us that 
they expect to have their new mill at 
this place, which we mentioned recently, 
running in about six weeks They will 
employ 400 hands: steam power. Charles 
Schrader is president and treasurer. 


Covington. The Over- 
Co., with main 


*“New York, Nyack. The Peerless Fin- 
ishing Co. which we reported last month 
Passaic, N. J., is to 
locate at this place. The old shoddy mill 
has been secured. The plant will employ 
about 40 hands, and will dye and finish 
silks by a special process. The corpora- 


as incorporated at 
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tion was organized with $50,000 capital 
stock. James Watson and G. Wallace 
Watson, of Passaic, are interested. 


—Ohio, Cleveland. The Saeltzer Mills 
Company, manufacturers of fine wool 
and cotton mixed shoddies, have started 
building a new mill on Layden St. The 
main building will be 50 by 1%, with 
other buildings adjoining. Otto A. Saelt- 
zer is manager. 


—Texas, Laredo. R. Dennis, of 1806 
Farragut St., writes us that he is in the 
market for machinery for a plant to 
manufacture feed sacks out of ixtle, the 
fibre of the Mexican Maguey, and would 
like to correspond with manufacturers of 
such machinery. 


Enlargements and Improvements 
—*Maine, Lewiston. The Lewiston 
Bleachery & Dye Worgas will build a two- 
story machine shop, 125 by 50, and will 
probably add a story to their present 
buildings. These enlargements, with new 
machinery, will cost about $50,000. 


—*New Jersey, Newfield. The Newfield 
Smyrna Rug Co., which was reported in 
April as intending to make some im- 
provements, have decided to put in ten 
carpet looms and eight power looms. A 
new 80 H. P. engine will also be added. 
They expect to lease another mill. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Bournot Dyeing Establishment, at 17th 
Street and Fairmount Ave., will be en- 
larged in autumn; contract awarded to 
G. D. Sipps. 


—*West Virginia, Wheeling. We note 
that J. L. Stifel & Sons, calico printers, 
have now let contracts for their new 
building, which will be 1530 by 20, two 
stories, brick. We mentioned this en- 
largement last April. 





Fires. 


—Massachusetts, Chicopee. One of the 
store houses of the Dwight Mfg. Co. was 
damaged by fire June 17. Loss to cotton 
and building is estimated at $8,000. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. One of the 
storehouses at the Tremont & Suffolk 
Mills was destroyed by fire June 8th. 
The loss is estimated at about $25,000, 
which includes damage to about 1000 
bales of cotton. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. Globe 
Yarn Mill No. 3 was damaged June 2th, 
mosily by water. A fire was started fn 
the spinning room by a bolt of lightning, 
which struck one of the mules. This 
started the sprinklers, and there was con- 
siderable delay in shutting off the water. 
The loss is estimated at about $4000. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. In the 
afternoon of June 12th, a fire started in 
the dressing room of the Hathaway 
Mills. It was confined to this depart- 
ment, but the loss to the company, 
which was largely due to water, is ex- 
pected to reach nearly $3000. 


—Maszachusetts, North Andover. The 
mill of M. F. Campbell & Co., making silk 
wipers and towels, was damaged by fire 
on June 29th to the extent of about $2200. 
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Rutland. Moulton 
Bros’. satinet mill was burned to the 
ground June 15th. Loss is about $6,000 
This was a two set plant. 


—Massachusetts, 


—Massachusetts, Worcester. The 
Southgate Woolen Co.'s mill was dam- 
aged by fire June-19th. This is a two set 
mill. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The silk mill 
of A .C. Nightingale was completely de- 
stroyed by fire May 25. The loss is esti 
mated at $50,000, partly insured. 


Pennsylvania, Eddystone. The Eddy- 
stone Print Works, William Simpson & 
Sons, proprietors, were very severely 
damaged by fire June 22d; fully insured. 


—Pennsylvania, Newville. 
the Newville Knitting Co. 
destroyed by fire June 23d. Insurance, in- 
cluding the building, machinery and 
stock, amounted to $22,000, which will 
probably cover the loss. 


The plant of 
was entirely 


—Pennsylvania, Oreland. The hosiery 
mill of C. & G. Sasman was completely 
destroyed by fire June 24th. The loss was 
about $30,000; covered by insurance. It is 
expected that the plant will be rebuilt at 
once, 


—Quebec, Coaticook. The Coaticook 
Woolen Mill was destroyed by fire June 
9th. The fire started in the picker room. 
The loss is estimated at about $8000. 


—~Khode Island, Providence. At the Al- 
len Print Works on June 16th a fire oc- 
curred in the dye house, damaging the 
plant to the extent of about $5,000. 


—West Virginia, Terra Alta. The Terra 
Alta Woolen Mills, John D. Riggs, pro- 
prietor, were completely destroyed June 
26th by fire. The loss is estimated at $50,- 
000: insurance about $30,000. 





Facts and tossip. 


*Maine, Old Town. Equipment is be- 
ing put in by the Ounegan Woolen Co., 
and it is now thought that the plant will 
be ready to start up September 1. 


—Iowa, Davenport. Meek Bros. have 
filed articles of incorporation to manu- 
facture and sell woolen goods. Capital 
stock, $250,000. The incorporators are H. 
H. Meek, B. F. Meek and K. L. Meek. 


—New York, Schenectady. The Brandy- 
wine Knitting Mills were sold at auction 
June 22d to a syndicate, including Charles 
J. Webb of Philadelphia and F. M. Auf- 
sesser, president of the Commercial Knit- 
ting Mills, and others. The price paid 
was $12,250. The property was purchased 
in the name of Charles J. Webb, who was 
one of the largest creditors of the old con- 
cern. It is understood that the property 
will not be put in operation immediately, 
and it is possible that the machinery will 
he sold off separately. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. ae 1We 
Carson, proprietor of the Star Dye 
Works, Ruth and Tusculum S8ts., has 
moved his entire plant to larger quarters, 
corner Second and Bristol Streets. 
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—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
company formerly known as Brown Bros. 
& Aberle Co. has now been incorporated 
as the Brown-Aberle Co., located at the 
same place, Huntingdon and Palethorp 
Sts. Capital, $500,000, of which $400,000 is 
paid in. Gustave Rumpf is president; 
Thomas E. Brown, treasurer; Henry 
Brown, superintendent, and Harrington 
& Warring, selling agents. Their equip- 
ment consists of 800 knitting machines, 35 
sewing machines, 40 seamers. Product is 
hosiery in cotton lisle and silk. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The firm 
known as Burton & Hulton of the Penn, 
Dye Works, dissolved partnership June 
lst. Mr. Andrew Burton continues in the 
same location. Mr. Hulton retires to en- 
gage with his two brothers in the same 
business in the mill formerly occupied by 
J. W. Carson at Ruth and Tusculum S8ts., 
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Kensington. The firm will be known as 
James Hulton & Bros., and will make a 
sae of dyeing fancy colors in hos- 
ery. 


—-Washington, Spokane. It is probable 
that the Post Falls Woolen Mills, now 
located at Post Falls, Idaho, will be re- 
moved to this place. This is a one set 
mill with $10,000 capital, at present run- 
ning on woolen hosiery. An interest 
seems to be taken in this project by local 
capital, and if the plant comes here it 
wlil probably be enlarged. 


Portage. The machinery 
of the Bangor Woolen Mills, Bangor, 
Wis., E. Stickler, manager, will be re- 
moved to Portage. This includes one set 
of cards and two looms. It has been run- 
ning on hosiery yarns and woolens: water 
power. The mill was badly damaged by 
recent washout. 


—Wisconsin, 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


George Bills, formerly in charge of 
the carding in the No. 4 mill of the Lons- 
dale Co., Lonsdale, R. IL, has been pro- 
moted to the Ann and Hope Mill, and 
William Lee, overseer in No. 1 mill of 
the same company, will direct operations 
in No. 4 mill. 


William Duxbury, overseer of the 
weaving department of the Williamstown 
Mfe. Co., Williamstown, Mass has re 
signed, 


William Howard, formerly second- 
hand in the mule room of the Globe 
Mills, is now night overseer in the mule 
room of the Nourse Mills of the Social 
Mfe. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


-J. P. Pearce has been elected super 
intendent of the Warren Mfg. Co., War- 
renville, 8. C. For the past ten years Mr 
Pearce has been the superintendent of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills at At- 
lanta, Ga. ‘ 


—John H. Anderson, overseer of card- 
ing in the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., has resigned and removed to Cov- 
ington, Ga., to accept a position with the 
Porterdale Mills. 


—George Bromley has resigned as over- 
seer of the carding room with the Pope 
Mfg. Co., and accepted a position as sec- 
ondhand in the carding room with the 
Bernon Cotton Mills, Georgiaville, R. I. 


—D. F. Bean, formerly at Lawrence, 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at the Utica Steam Cotton Mill, 
Utica, N. Y. 

—John W. Bennett, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Pilot Cotton Mill, Raleigh, N. 
C., has resigned owing to ill health and 
returned to Knoxville. 


—F. Bunnell, late of Huntsville, Ala., 
has accepted the position of superinten- 
dent of night spinning at the Henrietta 
No. 2 Mill, Henrietta, N. C. 

—f}. H. Buck, late boss weaver at the 
Galveston (Texas) Cotton Mills, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Ashe- 
ville Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C. His 
brother, lL. W. Buck, is superintendent 
of the mill. 


T Connors has 
of twisting at 
Pawtucket, R. I 


resigned as 
Greene & 


overseer 
Daniels Mill, 


Samuel Carter, for a number of years 
foreman of the steaming department at 
the Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., has resigned. Jeremiah Shea, 
ondhand at the works, has been placed 
in charge of the room. 


sec- 


(©. A. Davis, of Bessemer, N. C., has 
been appointed overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Edna Cotton Mill teids- 
ville, N. C. 


T. M. Ezzell, formerly assistant over- 
with the Granite Mfg. Co., Haw 
River, N. C., has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Huguenot 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


seer 


James Frye has returned to his for- 
mer situation as overseer of carding at 
the Utica Steam Cotton Mills, Utica, N. 
p # 


William Forsyth has severed his con- 
nection with the Warren Thread Co., 
Ashland, Mass., with which corporation 
he has been employed as superintendent 
for the past five years, and returned to 
his home in Scotland. 


—Patrick Galagher, overseer of mule 
spinning at the Richard Borden Mill, Fall 
River, Mass., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Peabody Mills, New 
buryport, Mass. 


—W. F .Henderson, lately of Chester, 
Ss. C., has been appointed overseer of 
spinning by the Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 


—~W. J. Henderson, overseer of weaving” 
at the Quinn Mill, Petersburg, Va., has 
been transferred to a similar position 
with the Hamilton Woolen Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

T. 8S. 
the Clinton Cotton Mill, Clinton, S. C., 
has severed his connection with that mill. 


Haskell, overseer of spinning in 


—Sidney Hopkins, superintendent of 
carding at the Nos. 1 and 2 mills of the 
Skenandoa Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y., has 
resigned, and Edward Linskey, late with 
the Dominion Cotton Mills Co., Canada, 
has succseded him. 
















































































































J. W. Hawks, formerly at the Efird 
Mill, Albermarle, N. C., has been made 
superintendent of the new spinning mill 
at the Gold Crown Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


B. S. Jones, assistant spinner at the 
Chewalla Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala., 
has been promoted to overseer of spin- 
ning. 


Jesse Jackson has left the employ of 
the Spartan Mill No. 1, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., where he was employed as overseer 
of weaving. 


Martin Kitling has been appointed 
overseer of weaving at the Quinn Mill, 
Petersburg, Va., succeeding W. J. Hen- 
derson. 


—Ernest Koella, lately at Knoxville, 
Tenn.. has accepted charge of the card- 
ing at the Altamahaw Cotton Mills, Flon 
College, N. C. 


Patrick Loftus has been appointed 
overseer of the spinning department at 
the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


—J. C. Linder has returned to the Char- 
lotte Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., as 
overseer of spinning. 


-J. S. Lamb, overseer of weaving in 
the Henrietta (N. C.) No. 1 Cotton Mill, 
has resigned. 


—~C, BP. Lowney, formerly with the 
King Phillip Mills, Fall River, Mass., is 
now overseer of ring spinning at the 
Wampanoag Mill, in that city. 


—Thomas J. McCrary, treasurer and 
general manager, at a recent meeting of 
the directors of the Newberry (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, was elected president of 
the mill to succeed J. N. Martin, de- 


ceased. 


—Charles T. Mitchell, formerly of Gaff- 
ney, S. C., has been appointed night su- 


perintendent of No. 2 Henrietta Cotton 
Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 


—H. I. Moody, of Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C.. has n2ecepted the position of superin- 
tendent at Indian Head Mills, Cordova, 
Ala. 


—W. RK. McGraw, secondhand at night 
at Tucapan, S. C., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, 
8 C. 


—George W. McArthur has succeeded 
Clement A. Wakefield as overseer of 
carding at the Laconia Co., Biddford, 
Me. Mr. Wakefield is now with the Saco 
& Pettee Machine Shop as travelling 
salesman. 


—John D. Murphy. overseer of shear- 
ing in the Pacific Print Works, Law- 
rence, Mass., has resigned. 


—C, I. Myrick, weaving overseer at the 
Chewalla Cotton Mill, Eufaula, Ala., has 
resigned. 

—Thomas Nelson, of Lowell, Mass., is 
now with the Blue Ridge Mfg. Co., Pet- 
ersburg, Va., as overseer of weaving and 
designer. 

—Fenjamin Nichols has been appointed 
superintendent of the Fall River Manu- 
factory, Fall River, Mass., succeeding 
Renjamin H .Roberts. 
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S. C. Phillips, overseer of the spin- 
ning, spooling, warping and dressing 
rooms for the Saratoga Victory Co., Vic- 
tory Mills, N. Y., has resigned. 


(ieorge Putnam is the new cloth roon 
overseer at Reedy River Factory, 8. C. 


-W. S. Porter, boss weaver at the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
at the No. 2 Henrietta (N. C.) l 


George P. Parker, formerly of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has accepted the position 
of designer for the Montreal Cotton Co., 
Valleyfield, P. Q., where he entered upon 
his duties about the Ist of May. 


Phillip Pelletier, formerly at the 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford, is now en- 
gaged as secondhand of spinning at No 
3 New York Mills, New York Mills, N. Y. 


Benjamin H. Roberts has resigned 
as superintendent of the Fall River Man- 
ufactory, Fall River, Mass. 


-R. T. Robinson, general manager and 
treasurer of the Powhatan Mfg. Co., 
Norfolk, Va., has resigned, and A. W. 
Chapin, superintendent, has succeeded 
him. 


—A. H. Smith is the new sunperintend- 
ent at the Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jack- 
son, Ga., succeeding F. A. Cumnock. 


—*, EF. Shealey, formerly night super- 
intendent at the Smitherman Cotton 
Mills, Troy, N. C., is now in charge of 
the carding and spinning at the Bala 
Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 


—-W. Stewart, late at the Globe Mill, 
Woonsocket, R. I., and Ann and Hope 
Mill, Lonsdale, R. I., is superintendent at 
the Slater Cotton Mill, Webster, Mass., 
A. W. Brainard having resigned to en- 
gage with Robert Knight. 


—George W. Smith, boss weaver at the 
Pearl Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C.. died 
on June 14th at Anderson, S. C. 


—H. A. Smith, of Lowell, Mass., is to 
he superintendent of the Coleman Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C. 


—David B. Symes, overseer of weaving 
in the Acushnet Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Peabody Mills, New- 
buryport, Mass. 


—H. C. Thompson, lately with the Ash- 
by Cotton Mills, Marion, S. C., has ac- 
cepted charge of the spinning and cone 
winding at the Marie Mills, McColl, S. C. 


—J. P. Thompson of Providence, R. I., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Mammoth Spring (Ark.) Cotton Mills. 


—Henry Wardle, overseer of weaving 
for the past four years at the Clinton 
Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has retired from 
the mill »Susiness entirely. 


—J. FE. Williamson, superintendent for 
the past two years with the Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C., is now 
manager and superintendent of the Ossi- 
pee Cotton Mills, Elon Coilege, N. C. 


—William Winddup, who has charge of 
No. 2 mill of the Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C., has also been appointed su- 
perintendent of Mill No. 1, succeeding J. 
Jackson. 
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M. Wilson has recently returned to 
iid position as boss weaver at New 
k Mills, N. Y 


Thomas Yaies, formerly of the Pierce 
Is, is to be principal of the weaving 
irtment at the New Bedford Textile 
ool, and James T. Broadbent, former- 
of the Lowell Textile School, is to be 
stant instructor in the cotton pick 
irding and spinning department 


VW volen. 


Henry Hawkins, formerly with the 
rregon City Woolen Mills, has accepted 


position as designer with the Nason- 
le Woolen Co., Nasonville, R. I 


4*, W. Eaton, superintendent of the 
Pivmouth Woolen Co., Plymouth, Mass 
has resigned. 


Alexander MecVicar, for eight years 
.oss wool sorter in the Beoli Mills, Fitch- 
urg, Mass., has resigned and gone to 
Scotland. Peter Picken of Lawrence 
Mass., succeeds him 


} 


Thomas Richmond has resigned as 
overseer of carding with the Stroudsburg 
(Pa.) Woolen Mill 


O. H. Purinton of Willimantic, Conn 
is now with the Briggs Mfg. Co., Volun- 
town, Conn., as boss dyer 


Thomas E. Ainley formerly 
structor of worsted and woolen 
and spinning at the Lowell, Mass 


tile School, has been employed by 
Amsterdam Woolen Co., Amsterdam 
Y., as overseer of carding 


Frank A. Brown, boss finisher for the 
Fridgeton Woolen Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
has resigned. Mr. Brown had been with 
the above company for twenty years 


William Brady, for three years boss 
earder for John Lunn, Philadelphia, Pa 
has recently accepted a similar position 
with Edward T. Steel & Co., Bristol, Pa 


W. H. Brothers, for a number of 
vears superintendent for A. Howarth & 
Son, Rochdale, Mass., has been engaged 
by the Merchant’s Woolen Co. to manage 
their mill in Dedham, Mass 


-John Crowther, for a number of years 
designer for Milner & Co., Moosup 
Conn., has been appointed superintend- 
ent at the Oneko Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., recently purchased by Holden 
Leonard & Co., Bennington, Vt 


J. H. Donahoe, who recently sold out 
his satinet mill at Blackstone, Mass., 
has been engaged by the Curtis Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., as boss carder. 


—M. J. Gahagan, boss carder for the 
Otrobando Woolen Co., Norwich, Conn., 
has resigned and gone to New Bedford, 
where he has a position in the Oneko 
Mill. 


William S. Haigh, formerly with the 
Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y., is now 
boss weaver at the mill of the Amster- 
dam (N. Y.) Woolen Co 


William C. Hitchcock, for a number 
of years confidential bookkeeper for Hol- 
den, Teonard & Coa., Bennington, Vt., 
has rémoved to New Bedford, Mass., to 
become general manager of the Oneko 


Mill recently purchased by Holden 
Leonard & Co Thos. J. Jackson, of 
Schaghticoke N 7 has taken Mr 
Hitcheock’s position at Bennington 


Hagan C. Hadleigh, for three years 
with the Sawyer Woolen Mills, Dovert 
N. H has resigned to accept a position 
is secondhand in the spinning depart- 
ment of the Washington Mills Law- 
rence, Mass 


William B. Isaac verseer of 
ning in the Dews Woolen Mill 
Dexter, Me has resigned to take 
ilar position with Amos Abbott & 
Dexter 


Robert Irvin, of Rockville, is the new 
designer at Milner & Co.'s mill Moosup, 
Conn taking the plac if John Crow- 


A. W. Kennedy, boss carder for four 
ears in the Wood River Mills. Wood 
River Junction, R. I ind later night 
irder at the Washington Mills Law- 
rence, Mass., has accepted a position in 
Germantown, Pa 


A. McKendrick, formerly boss finisher 
with James Irving & Son. Chester, Pa 
has resigned and accepted a position with 
the Conshohocken Woolen Co., West 
Conshohocken, Pa 


M. G. Mitchell, boss dyer at the Old 
Kentucky Woolen Mills, Louisville, Ky 
has resigned and secured a position as 
salesman for a New York dyestuff house 


_--George A. Phillips, overseer of dyeing 
for the Charlton Mfg. Co., of Pawtucket 
R. I., has resigned and*gone to England. 


James J. Rutlidge has resigned as 
overseer ot weaving with David Greer, 
Philacelphia, Pa., and accepted a similar 
position with H. C. Jones & Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa 


C. F. Shaw, of Webster. Mass., has 
gone to Clifton Heights, Pa., where he 
will assume charge of the weaving de- 
partment of the Thomas Kent Mfg. Co 


William T. Supple, formerly boss dyer 
for the Mascoma Flannel Co., Lebanon 
N. FI., is now in a similar capacity with 
the syfield Woolen Co., Byfield, Mass. 


W. H. Schultz, boss finisher in the 
Robinson Mill, South Windham, Me., has 
resigned and his son, Hugo Schultz, from 
Lisbon Falls,:Me., has taken his position. 


Edwin J. Sout, for 11 years overseer 
of spinning with John Lunn, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is now with Henry B. Farrell, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in a similar capacity 


—Stephen H. Thompson, recently boss 
finisher with the Conshohocken Woolen 
Co., West Conshohocken, Pa., has return- 
ed to his former position as boss finisher 
with the Ksridgeton (N. J.) Woolen Co., 
where he was formerly engaged for five 
vears 


—William Trusdell, overseer of carding 
it the Saranac Worsted Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. IL., has resigned. 


-F. E. Weeden, superintendent of the 
Weybosset Mills, Providence, R. I., has 
resigned 


* 
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—Charles H. Garton, for several years 
general manager with the Glenark Knit- 
ting Co., Woonsocket, R. 1., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


—Charles Redlaur, formerly with the 
Gotham Knitting Works, has been en- 
gaged as boss knitter at the Lindenwald 
Knitting Mill, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


—P. Butler has succeeded the late 
Thomas Wood as dyer at the Oneita 
Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


—Frank Fairchild, of Cohoes, is em- 
pleyed as boss knitter at the Highland 
Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


—D. 8S. Karr is now boss knitter for 
West Bros., Syracuse, N. Y 


-R. B. Lewis, formerly superintendent 
for the Eagle Knitting Co., Brockton, N. 
Y., has accepted a _ position with the 
Clyde Knitting Co., Waterford, N. Y 


John McMann, for the past ten years 
boss knitter with the Commercial Knit 
ting Mill Co., Trey, N. Y., has resigned, 
and William Packard, cf Cohoes, has 
taken his place. It is possible that Mr. 
McMann may return to the mill after 
several months’ rest. 


William H, Stewart has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Commercial 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. The over- 
seers will be as follows: carding, Frank 
Kittle; spinning, William H. Slater: knit- 
ting, Burton Woodworth. 


Deaths. 





--Elmer E. Scatchard, proprietor of the 
Oneonta Knitting Mills, Oneonta, N. Y., 
was thrown from a bicycle while de- 
scending a hill and killed 


—Richard P. Eberhart, boss carder at 
the Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., died 
suddenly on June 20th while at work in 
the mill. He was with the Athens Mfg. 
Co. for 25 years, and was highly esteem- 
ei by all who knew him. 


—Ferdinand Rodliff, the oldest mill of- 
ficial in Lowell, Mass., died May 3lst. 
He was 93 Years of age, but had the ap- 
pearance of a man many years younger. 
He was with the Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass., for 72 years, entering the 
employ of the company when 21 years 
old as secondhand in dressing depart- 
ment, and in a few months being pro- 
moted to overseer. After 25 years’ service 
in various departments he was appointed 
assistant superintendent. A few years 
ago he retired from active service, but 
had been retained on the books and pay 
roll as superintendent, giving advice and 
assistance when the company required 
it. 


—Moses W. Webber, superintendent of 
the Nashua Mfg. Co.’s Mill, Nashua, N. 
H., died last month, aged 62 years. He 
was employed for many years in the 
York and Pepperell Mills, and for ten 
years was paymaster of the Laconia 
Mills. He was then in Salem, as well as 


at the Everett Mills, Lawrence, and then 


took charge of Bliss, Fabyan & Co.'s mill 
in Massachusetts. 
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—Fred A. Garnsey died recently of 
pneumonia and heart disease. Soon after 
finishing his education he entered the 
employ of the Sanford Mills in Maine, 
and in a short time was in charge of the 
blanket mill. He later was in Moulton- 
boro and Cordaville, returning to San- 
ford about a month before his death. 


—Charles Edwin Smith died at his home 
on Ashland St., Worcester, M June 
20th. He was born in Shirley, Mass. 
Aug. 21st, 1832, where his father owned a 
cotton mill as well as mills in Barre and 
Auburn. Early in his life, the family re 
mover from Shirley to Barre, and built 
the village of Smithville. Upon the death 
of his father, J. Edwin and his brother 
Charles came into possession of the mills 
at Shirley, Smithville and the Stoneville 
Mills, Auburn, which they operated to- 
gether until the death of the latter, and 
after that Edwin ran them alone The 
Shirley and Stoneville Mills were event- 
ually sold, but the Barre mill was con 
tinued in operation and the familv still 
owns the entire village of Smithville 











Peter Stevenson died at his home in 
Clinten, Mass., recently, aged 78 years. 
He was superintendent of dyeing at the 
Bigelow Carpet Co. for 35 years 


Frederick Ojene, a_ retired woolen 
manufacturer, died at his home on Wal- 
nut St., Lewiston, Me., June 9th, at the 
age of 74. He came to this country from 
Hanover, Germany, when 21 years of 
age, and after working for many years 
in many of the large woolen and cotton 
manufacturing centers of the country, 
went to Lewiston, where his business 
ability and integrity soon brought him to 
the front. He was for many years in 
company with the late J. L. H. Cobb and 
P. M. Thurlow of Lewiston in the owner 
ship and control of the Cumberland 
Woolen Mill. He retired from active 
business some years ago. Four children 
survive him. 


-Barrington Lodge, an old citizen of 
Albany, N. Y., died at his home on the 
morning of June 6th. Under the firm 
names of Lodge, Sheldon & Co., Lodge, 
Gregory & Co. and Lodge, Wilkins & 
Co., he carried on a large knit goods busi- 
ness, principally wholesale. In 1891 he 
embarked in the retafl underwear busi- 
ness on North Pearl St., sickness com- 
pelling him to retire from which last 
September. His sons William L. and 
Charles D. Lodge survive him. 


—Bradford W. Nichols died in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Sunday afternoon May 28th 
from Brights Disease. He was all his 
life associated with the cotton interest, 
as a superintendent of mills, owner and 
manufacturer, and later as a broker. In 
1881 he, together with W. W. Montgom- 
ery, bought the Stone knitting mill and 
operated it for a year or two. 








—Samuel R. Warfield died at his home 
in Oakdale, Mass., June 23d. He was en- 
gaged for a number of years in Oakdale 
in the manufacture of cotton yarns, re- 
tiring about a year ago owing to ill 
health. 


-John C. Stahl, a retired woolen manu- 
facturer, died at his home in Newark, 
N. J., last month, aged 70 years 
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ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 
IND RAG DEALERS. BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 
TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 
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AS THE aX i Als 
‘All Belts with ve He 
CLING - SURFACE 
on them 
ean be run as slack 
as this. 





This Little Belt (12 in.) wasour firstslack belt. Bt evrned 
640.00 in twe vears.in :mcreased power.«t a cost of uniy 
63.00 for CLEING-sURFACE. for the whole plant. 


WwEH GUARANTEE 
That with the use of CLING SuRFACE all belts will Stop slipping, that Tue Power 
WILL BE PERMANENTLY INCREASED, that belts can be run SLACK, that in leather 
belts the leather will become as Sort as calfskin and ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF; 
and furthermore that the INCREASE in power in a fair.sized plant will earn the 
cost of the sample can Every month, if used as directed. Thi« applies to al! 
belts, leather, rubber, cotton or a rope drive, whether they are new, old or oily. 


ee ae THE CLINCG-SURFACE MFC. CO. 
posters. F CHASE, Ben 199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ry TR Ry PR UR HBr BT BT GT GH ae 


BUFFALO DISK WHEELS. 


Electric Steam Pulley 


For Effective Ventila- 
tion. Cooling. and 





Dring. 


They remove fvul odors, 
fumes, smoke, dust, steam, 
etc. A special catalog illus. 
trates and tells how. Cut 
shows Disk Wheel with 
direct connected Double- 
Single Acting Engine. 


Buffalo 
Forge 
Company, 
3 | OR BUFFALO, N. Y.,U, S.A. 
BUFFALO ENGINE DISK WHEEL. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Ry Ry A> Ry AR GH GE Ge BT Ge 


9993939999333 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co The, East berlin Ct. 
terguaon, John W.. Paterson, N... 
Tower & Wallace, Broad way and 25th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Automatic Feeds — Cotton and 
ool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Link Belt Machinery Co. Chicago, Il. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Belt Hooks. 

Field, Frank E£., New Haven, Conn. 

Bindings. 

See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Materials. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 

Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 

Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Co., Hartford, Conn, 

Bobbi Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co. pMeshua, N.H. 
Parker, nears Co., Springfield. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, ‘Me 

Boxes, ole, "Beards. Etc. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 

Braiding Machinery. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 

Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Brass (Perforated.) 

See under Perforated Metal. 

Brushers. 

See Napping Machines. 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 


Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Card Clothing. 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 


Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel 





ja. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


Mass 


Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R 1}. 


See also Dyeing, Bleaching Muchinern, et 
Cardern’ Tools. 


Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & — yt Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Pusan, 2 . A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
— & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 


Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn 8., 105 East 39th St., New 
fork. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Dusenbury, C Coles, & Son, 396-398 Broad 
way, New York. 
Hayes, O. H.,10 Thomas St., New York. 


Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia. 
Burkhard, Thomas, 494 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1 
Cotton (Egyptian). 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos. 
ton. 


Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 
> 


a. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia,. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 

Lowel! Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Maxon Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Philad+Iphia Drying Machinery Co., 672! 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Hav 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
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Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machite 
‘.o, Pawtucket, R. | 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 


Designer. 

William Keiller, 28 Queen St , Belfast, Ire. 
Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 
Dryers. 


Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
»hia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi-. 
dence, 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 

Pniladeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Puiladelphia. 

a Textue Macninery Uv, Phila 

delphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, U. G., Sons, Granitevilie, Mass. 

a Bb. Vo, & Vliver St, Bostun, 

ass. 


BDasters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Woolen Finishing ,Works, 164 
High 8t., Boston. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134-150 
North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 
Buswh fluishing Worss, Williamstuwn 
M 


ass. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, 7 pascignta. 
Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N 
vuranston Worsieu Mills (yarns), Bristo) 


"4 
Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & re Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Merchants Dyeing Co., Chicago, 111 
New England Thread Co , Pawtucket, R. I 
Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Vhio. 
Orianna Bleach W orks, 2560 No. 3d St., 
Philadelpbia. 
Pawtucke. Vyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw 
tucket, R. 1. 
Rowland, Samuel), Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 
Warren, W , Thread Works, Westiielau, Maso. 


Dyeing, Degene, Bleaching and Finisb- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros , Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W, & Sone Co, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi-. 
dence, R. I. 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. . 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 

Philadelphia Drying moceees © e-. 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Me “ian 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 

Rasden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying. 

Woonsocket Mechine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 


Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M, 311 1.2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 












Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Amens Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
ork. 
American Aniline Co., 138 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 
a Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
ork. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline W: rks, 72 Front 8t., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N.Y. 
Bosson A Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Seeten, 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Bosto 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York 
: ) a of Elberfeld Co, “io Stone 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Innis & Co, 8 Cedar st, New York. 

Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, UO. 3, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 

Johnson, Wm. G, &C 10, Uncasville, Con 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Matheson, We - & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

Merrimac’ Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
ars New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. 

Palmetto Co., The, 942 44 Necans Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Richmond & Foley, 235 N. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Uo, 100 
William St., New York. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 

sere © Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 


Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The,"New Haven, 


Conn. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Engineers, Mechanical. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 

American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Kelley, Benj. F. & Son, 91 Liberty St., 
New York. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Gooda. 


Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass 


Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 60's and Media Sts, Phila, Pa 


Gas Singeing Machines. 
Birch Brother«, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philacelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I 
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Gear Cutting Machine, Labeoratery Outfits. 


Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass Bullock & Crenshaw, 52s Arch St Phila, Pa 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn Lamps, Electric. 


Grates (Boiler). Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., New 
Earl & Wilson Co, Gastonia, N.C. fork. 
Loom. 
Harness Varnish. aie ‘ vraper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
town Ave, Philadelphia. Sts, Philadelphia. 
Meating. | beeen M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
oward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St, Phila 
See Ventilating. Pa. (For wire.) 
Heddles. Kilbura, Lincoin & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. pe Ny he A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Lowe achine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
caayeeey Boards. Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pu. Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Mydro Extractors. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
American Tool & Machine Co , Boston. ao socket, R. I. 
ubricators 
ink, Stamping. " - Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German St, Wayne Junction, Pniladelpbia. 
tuwn Ave, a, name Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
Ansurance (Employers’ Liability). Graphite Lubricating Co., Bound Brook, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, % N.J, 
Centre! St, Boston, Mass. Lumber. 
nit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. — A.T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
t, John & Co., 115 Franklin St., um pers. 
ey | - 3 Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, YSachinery Dealers. 
Ny : Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 8t, 
Friedberger & Co, Edgings,.Germantown Phila, Pa. 


Phila, Pa. Machinists’ Tools. 
He al & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, Allegheny Ave. Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
and Emerald St., Phila. Mi ails. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
ode Finishin Machines, Mieasuri and Folding Machines, 
_— Crochet, Ete. Curtis & MarblejMachine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th eS & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 
St, Phila, Pa. " 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. Mercerizing Machinery. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
Phila Pa. dence, R, I. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. Mills For Sale. 
Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Knitting Machinery. Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N.Y. Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila- Mill Supplies. 
delphia. American 47 & Providence, R. 1. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. Bristol, The, Co., Waterbur , Conn 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun ill, Paterson, 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. N. J. ; ‘ , 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Frost, Geo T., Paterson, N. J. 
St, Phila, Pa. Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. Phila, Pa. : : 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila aa Co., 170 Summer  S8t., 
Pa. oston, 
grey Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H . Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
gO har Machine & Needle Co, Napping Machines. SUR 
M > - 7 rican } » ’ a 
noone & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- town, Mass. ng nie ne Co, ams 
U * ss . . , Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
sh 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
z 7 > > ass. 
Piston. BO'Neill, 197 Bread ‘st, Phila, Pa. Jonas, Latin, @ 12 and Media Sts., Phila 
Co, Lakeport, N. H. deiphia, Fa. 5 
Scat & Wiiliains, 2070 E. Cumberland st., Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
Phila., Pa. 7 : » RI. 
lt, Little Falls, N. Y. Noils (Si}k.) 
aalien Gaede and Supplies See Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, etc. 
n ° 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. -pagee? ry: — magraving. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. ohnson, omy 0, ey St, New York. 
Corey Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. Patterns of European Novelties. 
Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. Kuropean Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad 
Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. way, N. Y. 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. European Textile Sample Co.,56 Worth 
Lydall. A, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 8t., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th 8t., parent Solicitors. 
Mayo. Knitting Machine & Needle Co, —— & Gregory, 3% School St, Boston, 
Franklin, N.H. , Wright, Brown & Quinb 53 State St 
Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. ght, y; s e St, 
eetwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. Boston, Mass. 
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Perforated pene 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Harrington ‘s King Pe rforating Co., 230 
North Uniun 8t , Chicago. Il). 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N J. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering (Mlagnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mitenell-Bissell Co., 170 
Boston. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema VOilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channoa, H, Co, 256 Market St, Chicago, I). 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Woou 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. Fall Kiver, Mase 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 
Water St., vane use, N. Y. 
Butterworth, — - & 8ons_Co., 
phia 
Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila.. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I 
Pressing Irons,Gasand Air Heated. 
Edwards Sad Iren Co, 1420 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14th 
St, New York. 


Cnemical Co., 100 


Summer S8St., 


West 


Philadel 


Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Quills. 

Parker, Henry, Co., Springfiald, Vt. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. 1. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbens. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tien. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Eastern Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 

Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 


Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R I. 
Sullivan Machinerv Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Schools. 
Lawrence Scientific School, 
Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
New —_ lford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Ma 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Cambridge, 
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Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

= Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 


scott “i Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 


and Diamond Sts, 


Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 


High St., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Shell Rolls, 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Ma-on Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Ma‘s 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne Junc 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co,165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Oppees Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


170 Summer Street, 


Lowell M .chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

PhillipsC The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 

Bamtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

tae Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Man- 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 1. 


Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manto 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinéry. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. 1. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitin« 
ville, Maas. 
Spinning Tubes. 
se ade Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Steam Boilers. 


Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Muss. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Co., 55 Broad St., New York. 





BUYERS’ 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur. 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass, 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
fapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin 8t, N. Y 
tleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamilton, J. H , & Co, 275 Church St, N. Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emeral: st., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817Kast York St, Phila, Pa. 
to m. » 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Telephones. 
F VU. fFlummer, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 


Testing Machines. 
Howurd, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers. 
Caidwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis ee Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass 
Berger B:0s. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel- 


a. 
peers, A. Han, 23 W. ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffaic, N.Y. 
New Engiund Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile macninesy Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s. C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
ass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


hia. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. a 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
N 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 6) 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
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Winders. (Hesiery.) 

Oniversal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 

Boston. 

Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool. 

Pratt, Daniel S., 180 Summer St, Boston 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Wool Extracts. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

= , eee Machine Co, Westerly, 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Apemun, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phtila 
a 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Atlas Manufacturing Co , Newark, N. J. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 


ass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 


Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philade)phia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mase. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N, Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Weol Sorters, Scourers and Carbon- 
1zers. 

Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mass. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinerv Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Dusenberry, C. Coles, 396 Broadway, New 
York. 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co. Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 
St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. I 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
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Crossland, Enos, Sons, Philadelphia, Pa 

Dana Warp Mill; Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & ae nberg, 530° Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Fleming & et Philadelphia, 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 

a 


Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Indian Orchard Co., ‘Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. .» Pawtucket, R. 
Mitchell, Jas. K, & Co, Boston and. Phila, Pa 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels “ig. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Glazed Yarns 


em & ee 530 Broadway, cor 
if wy bene 

Indian her Bok NGo., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Meyer, John C. & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 

Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

New England Thread Oo., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The - & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin St, New 
York. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St, N. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
R. 1. 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, me a 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell *\-% Ae Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, W e estfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie-: 


Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 


Mohair Yarns 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, ‘B30 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St.. Y. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noiils, Etc. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Miils, Bristol, R. 1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 239 Chestnut St, P hila, Pa 
ary &CO, J.R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
a, aad Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
st. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 ‘Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Meyer, John C, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Cees ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
( 

Crossland’ 8 Enos, Sons, Philadelphia. 

Eddy & Street, Prov idence, R. 1. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. . 

Skerry, * T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, R.¥. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank 8t., 
pbhia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N.J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Elsasser, Albert R, ee Pa 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket R. 

Herbst & Jones, Qist and eetitele Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 


Philadel! 
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MILLS FOR SALE! 2's". 


Mills and other meuntacturing plants 
Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 
148 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 








“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Heats in two minutes.|t is an idealIron, insur. 
ing comfort and saving time,labor and expense, 


No more sweltering over hot stoves. 
no dirt, 
time. 


Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 cts. per day. 


No soot, 


no smell. No waste of fuel. No lost 


It is simvle in construction; perfect inevery way; 


never vets out of order. 
mer. 


No hot fires in sum- 


Will net explode. Enjoy the comforts 


ofa cool home on ironing days by using this Iron. 


Cost of burning Wood Alcohol,2c. per hour. 


All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, 
and they may be used either with Gas 0: Wood A! 


cohol. 


Made in all sizes. fer all purposes. 


These Irons are specially adoptedto the 
woolen trade. Manufactured and sold through 
out the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON CoO., 


Sole Owners, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST.., PHILADELPHIA. 


12 COLUMBIA 8T,, BOSTON, 





ROOFING MATERIAL, ETC. 








‘*GLUGLOSS-GELATINE” 
= 

Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades of fabrics 
for Fiaishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling, and Warn Siz- 
img purposes. Adop:ed by a number of leading plants. ‘*Gluglors Gelatine” isa pare, Ey. 
granular and colorless product, readily dissolved and remains odorless. Goes much further, 
producing superier results at a conside: ably less cost than hgg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild- 
ing, Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-pr. ofing or repellent ‘Anish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable with a soft leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming of harness We solicit a trial- 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 
QUAKER CIT! CHEMICAL CO., “ona *erovactos® Wayne Junc., PHILA. 


[ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready for ap. 


plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply nee Joosiating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC, CO., Richmond, Va. 
STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
DEXTRINE and Eg 


Tower & Wallace, ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS, 
ASHLEY B, TOWER, M. Am. Soc. C. E. Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills, 
BROADWAY AND 26rn ST., NEW YORK. POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION, 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. MEMBCAUMlAT a aK 


DEPARTMENTS HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
Civil Engineering. Chemistry. H.C, WHITCOMB & CO 


Mechanical Engineering Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. EL EC 44) T Lids, 
Mining and Metallurgy. General Science. | 
Architecture. For Teachers of | AZTARCHYS:T,RE 
Anatomy and Physiology Science. | 
(as &@ preparation for Medical Schools) 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


CEO. T. FROST. 7 Hem, EASTERN GRANITE 
PATERSON, - - - Wd. een, §=ROOFING CO., 


Manufacturer of | Bee See ' Sole Manufac 


SPINDLE HOOK BANDS ONION SLINVES |; eo etree 
qaisasuae (ORY PERFECTED GRANITE 
Spindle on Silk, Cotton and Woolen Spinning 7 . ROOFING, 


achinery. Correspondence solicited. Asphalt eta ne 


N m : : 
Samples and prices sent on application. JERSEY CITY oe = Wed 


ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
EFFICIENT The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal 


inducements to those who send in new 
POWER subscribers. Some have added consider- 


ably to their income in this way, without 
PUMPS. interfering with their regular work. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., “*“N4/"* 








For Transmitting Power from Cylinder to 
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COMBED AND CARDED €OTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 
American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
45 Milk Street, 


erect oe" BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Chas. W. Becker, Ast., 


Amsterdam, N, Y. 


Cotton, Wool, Noils, Shoddies 


COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 


Manufacturer Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 


Custom Carvonizing Wool Noils. 
Garnetting. Picking. Carding, etc., Dyeing Cotton and Weol. 
BUY FOR SPOT CASH ALL MINDS OF WASTE. 
From Cotton, Woolen and Hosiery Mills. 


Wuere? How? Way? Wo? 


Where can we get such a machine? 








How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 
do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 
@eee 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 
textile matters,.free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 
correspondence from subscribers. Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 





The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 9% 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Morrie, Jr., 63 pages, I)- 
lus'rated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Ornamental Design for Woven Fa- 
brica, by Stephenson & Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.60. 


Cetton Spinning. By W. 8. Taggart 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from ‘the first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. ‘The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use it as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $3.00 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
Jobn R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 

This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $3.50. 


Woolen Spinning, by Charlies Vicker- 
man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.76. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 

The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $4.00. ( 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking: Pickers 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


. 
, 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes, 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 


This ts the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and’ Drawing; Defective Roving 
Gree ae to Put up Frames; etc. 
*rice, 3.00, 


Cotton. 'By ‘Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market. and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc. 
Tt is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre In its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $8.00. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., 


BRISTOL, 
mR. XI. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 








The weight can be taken off and put on to the middk 
rolls, p pamnous stopping your frames, wheniong staple cotton 
18 Use 
The Stirrup is always in place. 

No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for samples 
anu P, ices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 





FOR SALE! 


EAGLEVILLE WOOLEN 
EAST SALEM. N. Y. 
Cassimeres, Flannels and Yarns ; 2 Sets 
Machinery; Dye House with Boiler and 
Dry Room; Office Building, Wool House, 
Store House,; Three Dwellings; 25 acres 
ot Land; excellent Water Power, all in good 
repair. Always successfully worked. Will 
sell very cheap. Address, 
©. P. HATCH, EAST SALEM, N. Y. 


AGENT WANTED 


To sell designs for Table Dama-ks. One 
with a connection among manufacturers 
preferred. WILLIAM KEILLER, 28 Queen 


MIELES, 





St., Belfast, Ireland 


Bayt: CALENDAR 
oa PRINTING 





working 
width 4 
BOOK inches, unusu 
ally well and 
strongly made, from a reputed 
factory, still hew and unused, 
with three ot the best selling — en 
graved on steel cylinders,to be sold ata 
reasonable price. Offers to ‘“* Embossing 
Calendar W. T. 2442," care Haasenstein & 
Vogler, Vienna (Austria.) 





Exverienced Cotton Comber 
Wanted 


To take charge of special work. A man who 
has had experience with cotton combs and 
cards. Steady wo'k and a good chance 
offered. Salary, $3.00 a day. 

Apply to ‘* Confidential,” 
World. 


care Textile 





—*New York, Utica. The Capron Knit- 
ting Mill, formerly at Capron, N. Y., is 
now located on Whitesboro St., Utica. 
Their production is now 400 dozen per 
day of men’s and boys’ underwéar. 


Paterson. The Novelty 
Ribbon Co., recently operating the plant 
in the Broemhead Mill, has sold its plant 
to Bamford Bros. Silk Manufacturing Co. 


—New Jersey, 


—Oregon, Dallas. The Dallas Woolen 
Mill has been purchased by a new cor- 
poration, which will operate the same 
mill on blankets, under the name of the 
Pioneer Woolen Mills Co. William 
Walker is superintendent. 


—*Pennsylvania, Carlisle. J. E. Phil- 
lips, proprietor of the Carlisle Silk Mills, 
who recently incorporated the business 
under the name of the Carlisle Silk Mfg. 

o., informs us that he has not decided 
whether he will extend his present plant 
or build a new mill here or elsewhere. 





COMMISSIONERS SALE. 


Water Power of 3750 H. P., and 
6,200 Spindle C.tton Mill. 


Under an order of the Superior Court 
of Oconee County, Staite of Georgia, in 
the case of Duncan et al v. Star Thread 
Company et al, pending in said court, 
will be sold at public outery and to the 
highest bidder, before the office of the re- 
ceiver, W. D. Griffeth, on College Ave., 
in Athens, Georgia, between 10 a. m. and 
2 p. m., on the 20th day of July, 1899, the 
following property: A tract of land con- 
taining 750 acres, more or less, lying in 
said Oconee County, upon which is a 
magnificent water power of 3750 horse- 
power on the Oconee River, natural dam 
and fine shoals. There is in addition, on 
said property, a stone mill building suf- 
ficiently large for ten thousand spindles, 
and now having 6200 spindles therein, 
with necessary machinery for making 
skeins, cones and warps from eights to 
sixteens; also 60 new looms and all neces- 
sary tools and mill supplies. There is 
also on said property 23 good operative 
cottages. The mill now being operated 
with about 300 horse-power. The balance 
of the horse-power can be easily and 
cheaply developed. Property situated 
nine miles from Athens, Georgia, a city 
of 13,000 inhabitants, where there is a de- 
mand for electric power, and four miles 
from railroad station. Fine location, and 
power sufficient to increase the plant to 
100,900 spindles. 3000 bales of cotton per 
annum can be bought at the mill door. 
Athens cotton receipts average 80,000 
bales per annum. No malaria. Good 
water. Cheap labor. No strikes. Mill 
making money under receivership. The 
land well timbered with original forest. 
Terms cash. 

Bidder to deposit certified check, or 
cash, for $5000, with Commissioner, before 
property is knocked off to him, as guar- 
anty, that if his bid is approved by the 
court, that as soon as notified of ap- 
proval of sale by the court, purchase 
money will be paid to the receiver. 

Upon failure to comply with bid after 
being notified of approval of sale by the 
court, check or cash so deposited will be 
forfeited. The bid to be reported to the 
court for approval or rejection. 

For further information apply to W. D. 
Griffeth. receiver, Athens, Georgia, or to 

HENRY 8S. WEST, 
Commissioner, Althens, Ga. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
Boston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
MES RRR RRR 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & ERO, 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - 


PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





Machinery For Sale. 


One set of 60-inch Cleveland 


Cards. 
(witn Bramwell and Apperly feeds 
and Bolette condenser.) 


One Smith Garnett Machine. 
One Dobbins Steam Screw Power 
Press (16 hollow plates.) 


Several hundred Payne Cone 
Winder Bobbins. Sturtevant 
Fan. 


E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCEET, R. I. 
WANTED ! 








A REPRESENTATIVE amongst the mills | 


in the North, for a side line of good merit. 
Money in it tor right man. Must push the 
article. Address: 





W. & 8, 88, care of Textile World. 
The May ('99) edi 
tion of the Textile 


MAY COPIES Wor'd is entirely ex- 
WANTED hausted,and naving many 
- 


unfilled orders we should 
like to buy back copies in 
ood condition, and will pay 20 cents each 
or same. In sending in, subscribers will 
please indicate whether they wish to receive 
cash or to have their subscription extended 
a month. Mark plainly on the wrapper the 
sender’s name, so proper credit may be 
given. TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


ay $1.50 for a file of the TEXTILE 
woneD yon condition from December, 
1898, to May, 1899, both inclusive. Address 
ostal before sending to H A. W.,care of 
Kew England Threat Co., rawtucket, R I. 








LOOM FIXER. 


ecially good loom fixer is open for 
a pecttzon. Ph adelpbia or New England 
States preferred. Wants $2 25 and upwards. 
Aged 34; married. Familiar with Knowles 
fancy looms up to 34 harness, all makes of 
English ' coms and Crompton dress goods 
looms. Can take position at once. Address 
1508, Textile World. 


| 
| 
| 


TRANSLATION 


SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


l am prepared to undertake translation 
from the above languages into English or 
trom English into Spanish, French or Ger 
man. I translate circulars, prepare cata- 
logues and other commerci«] literature for 
cicvularizing in foreign countries and can 
translate nece ssary correspondence. I bave 
given especial attention to commercial 
Spanish as employed in Mexico and South 
American States. Work is done expedi 
tiously and my charges are very reason. 
able. I refer, by permission, to the publish. 
ers of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


F. M. NOA, Box 383, Geneva, WN. Y. 
Foreman of Silk Weaving, 


Age 30; unmarried. Graduate of the 
weaving school of Vienna, and employed 
fora number of years inthe silk mills of 
Austria. Has been five years in this coun. 
try and speaks English very well, Is famil. 
iar with weaving neackwear silk, dress 
goods and handkerchiefs, also suspender 
and elastic webbing. He isalsoa designer. 
Expects $3 per day to start. If interested 
address, “R.S.,"" care of Textile World’s 
Employ ment Bureau, 620 Atlantic Ave. 








Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 
Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 


w -K. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 





GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson has consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam 
ples attached prepared and used by Richard 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerin the dyehouse as one of the 
foremost American dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtless very valuable. There 
are several large books and a number of 
smaller ones, papers. memorenda, etc. 
Mrs Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
thelot. Wethink sotoo. Thesample books, 
etc. may be examined at our office by inter. 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. a= ay us that there are 
no more copies o er husband's 
books to be had. er 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 
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FOR FACTORY 
BUILDINGS 


The above illustration, taken direct from a photograph, shows one of the largest Iron 
Highway Bridgesin the New Engiand States. [tis on oar Pat -nt Parabolic form and was 
desigved and built hy us at Lowell, Mass. in 1885. The »rdge i+ across the M-rrimac 
River and consists of five seans of 153 ft. each, with a roadway 32 ft. wide in the clear, and 


two sidewalk er.ch7 ft. widein the clear. 


New York Office, 718 Bennett Buaiding, 
Cor. Fulton and. Nassau Street. 
Boston Office, 200 Equitable Building 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS : 


EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 











Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 
write us. 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, reaching into 
the eleven States ot 


South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory tordiver 
sided industries, and pos- essing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
conci-ely described in the pamphlet * 100 
Cities and Towns Wanting tndu-«tries.’ 
Write fornacopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tri: sare wanted Very liberal inducements 
are off'red Textile Endustries in the 
South bva numberof good places. GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner! C R. 
R. Co , Chicago. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WOKLD 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Departinent 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit. 
aple agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position i 


secured, 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positiona, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case Will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention t 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





1546 Agent or Supt. Woolen Mill. 

a Age 33; married. 15 years’ easperi 
ence in Scotland and America in woolen 
trade. Cassimeices, Scotch cheviots and tan- 
cies and Irish friezes po song A both col 
ors and makeup. At present in position, 
but anxious to have tull charge of 8 or 10 set 


mill. Best reterences, 
935 Weolen Supt. and Designer. 
JOO Graduate of German Textile School. 
Has managed saccessfully two mills in the 
West. Th:roughly up on designing and 
geveral mi!l management. Age 35. Married. 
References first-class. 
l 570 Supt.or Designer of sinall woolen 

v mill, Practical experience in card- 
leg, Gocaring, Gaaiing on6 compas eer 
ments, on e and low grade cassimeres, 
blankets, jeans and low grade worsteds. 
Temperate, American, age 38. Fine record. 
Now out of work because of change in line 
of goods at mill where he has been working. 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
vr been l2 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn.,, until recently, when he re. 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Hus also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, et>- td _ 
927 A Superintendent with a thor. 
#«! ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors. 
ted cussimeres, dress goods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 
he can refer. 

ot Woelen superintendent or de- 
1268 signer. First class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 
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Weolen Superintendent, De- 
signer or Ross Weaver. Age 35; Am- 
erican. Has worked on all classes of dress 
goods and me*’s wear. Can furnish good 
references and will accept a moderate 


salary. 4 : 

1386 Woolen Superintendent or 
Vv59 Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 

Familiar with the manutacture of all kinds 

of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


can go immediately. 

1490 Superintendent Age 387; Wer- 
. man. Has worked on plain and 

fancy worsteds, cotton worsted, all woolen 

mixes and mixed cassimeres. 14 years’ ex- 

perience in this country. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


189 Cotten Superintendent wanis 
“““" position in Northern mili. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills fur 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can turnish the best 
of references. Age 36; married. 


1 539 Superintendent or Agent. Age 

veC~ 43; married. Has worked on all 
cla ses of linen and cotton goods, plain and 
fancy. At present manager ofa large mill, 
but can leave at one montns notice. 


Has been in 
mill business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of j eurs, 
having been. promoted several times He 

wishes to better himself. 
1306 Young American wants position as 
. cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, Overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills. 
1482 Desires Position as Superin- 
. tendent of cotton mili, or would 


take overseer of curding in large mill, where 
good wages can be secured. Age 80; mar 


ried. 
1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 
von Weaving. Age 43; murried; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
a’ d Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, worsteds and silks, Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employe, but wishes to better him. 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 


employers. 
145: Superintendent desires position 
“ inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot- 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em. 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 


employers. 

1269 Cetton superintendent, carder, 
aie spinner and dresser; 48; married. 

Has held position in some of tle best mills; 

is strictly temperate, an! well recom 

mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 

chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 


1496 Superintendent or Boss Wea- 

. ver. Age45; single. Large experi- 
ence on all classesof cotton goods and all 
makes of American machinery. At present 
employed, but wishes to obtain a better 
position. Now in charge of 1800 looms. Is 
willing to go South. 


] 532 Superintendent. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1501 Boss Carder on Woolen or 
b Knit Goods. Age 29; American. 
Has worked on percentages and all wool 
goods. Was ll vears with one firm as 
second-hand and boss carder. 
1529 Boss Carder or Spinner, on 
Ve woolen or knit goods. Scotch; age 
48; married. Has worked on flannels, cassi- 
meres and hosiery. Good references. 


1358 Weool Carder, now employed as 
wr second hand in large mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, habits, charac. 
terand ability Al. Capable of taking charge 
of a room. Experience on high and low 
wrade stock. Age 27, American, married. 


553 Weolen Carder and Spinner. 
“YY Well recommended by past employ- 
ers. Most experience on carding, wool, 
worsted, shoddy. Has also had charge of 
spinning in addition to the carding. Age 35. 
] 562 Overseer, Cardiag and Spinning 

“V= ofall grades of woolen yarn. Many 
years’ experience in both departments, and 
is well spoken of by pastemployers. Age 
38; married. Good machinist. Has set up 


machinery. 
1367 Boss Carder of wool, shoddy, or 
YO1 cotton. More than 12 years experi 
ence as boss carer in leading knitting mills 
in N.Y. At present employed but desires 
to change tor $3 00 a day or better, Can take 
charge of mule spinning also. Married; 
age 36; American. 


] 564 Boss W oolen Carder,experience 
te on all kinds American cards and 
Piatt cards. Refers to several good mills 
where he has worked from 8 to 6 years. 
Very steady and hard worker. Age 42, not 


murried 

1 565 W ool Carder, has worked 9 years 
vw as second hand under some of the 

best cardersin N. E. Experience on nearly 

ull kinds of stock. Temperateand a hustler, 

Aye 30, single. Would take a good second 

hand job. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 
perience in N. E. mills as overseer 
now in the South but 
Has never worked 





140: 
and second-hand, 
wants toreturn North. 
for less than $8.00 but would take $2.50 to 


change, Married. Age 38, Best of refer- 


ences. 


1469 


mills. 


‘ied. 

535 Second-Hand 

VII Speeder Fixer. Age 41; American. 
Is a first class man, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every detail of his work. At 
present employed, but can leave on very 
short notice. Prefers to obtain work in 
New England States. 
1315 Cotton Carder. Over 20 years’ ex- 
vlv perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
yrints and light and heavy sheetings. 
<nows American and English cards, and 
apeeders. Best references. 
1238 Second hand of cotton carding. 

e 87; married. Open for engagement. 

136 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
v9 ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding. Or, would takea 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 


Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
Has had charge of pvoth in good 
Excellent references. Age 37, mer- 


Carding, or 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Weel. 
Age 33; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. 1s familiar with Dob- 
son & Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. 
1493 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unmarried; 
“~ German. Has worked on cassi- 
meres, cheviots, stockinets, satinets and 
camel hair goods. Can operate American 
mules, and has worked for several years in 
American mills, to which he refers. 
847 Boss Woolen Spinner with large 
experience and excellent references. 
Will start at $2.50a day. Has spun yarns for 
flue dress goods, and yarns for low grade 
wool and cotton and shoddy mixes, and all 
eotton for hosiery. Perfectly reliable and 
temperate. 


1548 Woolen Spinner and Carder. 

. Has handled both departments to- 
gether and separately. Will go South or 
West. Age 29; single. 


1545 Woolen Spinner. A very relia- 
“=< ble man, Who has worked up to 2nd 
hand in a good N. E. mill, wishes to secure 


& position as overseer. 

1519 Overseer Spinning. Age 31; 
“iw American; married. Has worked 

on yarns from one run to 5%. Will accept 

anaverage salary. At present employed, 

but wishes to better himself. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Of 9 Overseer Cotton Spinning, spoo! 
“© ing, warping, twisting, slashing and 
drawing-in. 16 years experience, mostly in 
this department. At present out of work 
because of change in organization. Can 
refer to leading N E, mills. Will go South. 
Age 30; mar ied. 


1569 Overseer Spinning, Spooling, 

VV and Warping, wants position in 
cotton mill, is an A 1 man on colored and 
white goods; hosiery a specialty. 13 years 
practical knowledge of all kinds of American 
machinery. Yarns from 8s to 120s, solid or 
shell rolls, single or double roving. Age 82, 
married, strictly temperate and reliable. 
A 1 references from past employers ; will 
come at once, 





1176 Cotten Spinner, also overseer, 

twisting, spooling, warping. Has 
been overseer in three good mills, Expe. 
rience covers most all kinds of machinery. 
At present employed, but could leave on 
short notice. Age 40,married. First class 
references. 


1550 Cotton Spinner. Boss or second 
— hand. 9 years’ experience. Parr, 
Platt, Asa Lee’s mules, Whitin frames. Now 
employed but wishes to get larger experi 
ence, Age 25; single, American. 
143 Cotton Mule Spinner who has 
. worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 


Married. 
1429 Cotten Ring Spinner who has 

“been overseer 5 years and second 
hand 8 years. Worked on white and colored 
yarns, spooled and twisted. Refers to past 
employers in Maine and Mass. Age 386 
Married. 


1350 First-Class Ring Spinning over 
seer, also spooling, warping, slash. 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
reterences as to skill, character and execu 
tive ability. At.present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer Woolen Weaving. 
Age 37; married. Has had a large 
experience on all classes of woolens and 
worsteds. Will go anywhere 
1521 Overseer Weaving, : n woolenor 
vo cotton goods. Age 42; American; 
married. Has worked on al) classes of cot. 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk goods. Refers 


to past employers and others. 

1506 Weorsted Weaver. English; age 
v 33; married, At present employed, 

but wishes to obtain a more lucrative posi 

tion. Will go anywhere. Experiencea on 

all classes of worsted goods, fancy dress 


goods, ete. 
1482 Weaver or Wool Sorter. Has 
worked on cassimeres, cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 
ences. 
1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
. wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
protestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


1547 Boss Weaver, with very long and 
v vuried experience. Familiar with 
all makes of machinery. Has been super. 
intendent but would accept overseer job in 
« first class mill. 


155 Boss Weaver, especially up on 
vo plush looms, both wire and double. 
Has worked in almost every department of 
woolen mill and would take charge of a 
small plant at moderate salary. Age 42; 
married, New England experience. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 





556 Cotton Weaver. Learned fixing 
VVY in England and has been 16 years in 
Canada, 8 years overseer of weaving, beam 
i g and warping. Wants to work in the U. 
S. will accept $3.00. Age 33; married. 
1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 

e overseer’s position for 5 \ ears in 
Mass. mill, but now out because of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 


references. Age 38; marri-d. 

1533 Overseer Weaving or Superin- 
YOO tendent. American; age 3s; mar 
ried. Has had twelve years Sy Sgn on 
all grades of white and colored fancy goods. 
Would like overseers’ position in large 

weaving room, or on carding. 


1572 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 
vi now employed in first class mill »s 
second-hand, bu' would like to have charge 
of aroom at $3 a day. Exverience covers 
sheetings, sateens, drills, flanne!s, denims 
and stripes of all kinds Lowel) and Whitin 
looms. American; age 32,married. Excell- 
ent references from present and past em- 
ployers. 


1563 Overseer Cotton Weaver who 
~ has long experience as fixer,second 
hand and overseer on al! kinds of cotton 


Splendid reterences from 


and silk looms. 
At present employed. 


past emplovers. 
Age 40; married. 





KNITTERS. 


1544 Underwear Kuitter. 18 years’ ex- 
. perience on ribbed underwear. Has 
run silk, worsted, lisle, cotton and mixed 
yarn. Best references from present em- 
ployer, with whom has worked four years. 
Can leave at once. 


1549 Mnitting Machine Fixer. 17 

“sr years’ experience on almost all 
kinds of machinery. Now employed; wan:s 
be - ree would expect $2.25. Age 38; mar- 
ried. 


1 492 Boss Kuaitter, Spring needles. 

“= sow holding a position in N. w York. 
A No. 1 on fleeces, both single, double, and 
cut pressers. Understands running and set- 
ting in all gauges from 12 to 382. Working at 
present on 26and 30. Understands all maxes 


of latch needles for underwear. 

1554 Boss Knitter. Underwear, Jersey 
ux ribbed, lisle,wool, plaited work, silk. 

Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 

erences. Age 26; married. 





1435 Boss Knitter Underwear, astra- 

vw" khans, stockinet, rubber linings, 
etc. Efficient workman on circular spring 
needle machine. Age36. Married. 


1401 Boss Knitter at present employed 

but wants to change. Experience 
on plush, cotton, and wool. 10 years as sec. 
ond hand previous to present position as 
overseer. Age3s0. Married. 


1568 Underwear Mnuitter. A y: ung 
. man with thorough training, and 7 
year’s experience as second-hand in N. Y. 
mil , wants po-itionas bossknitter. Rilbed, 
fleece lined, cotton and woolen underwear. 
Campbell & Clute, Tompkins & Circular Rib 
Machine. American. Reterence-, first-class. 


1531 Boss Dyer. American; Age 32; 
‘ unmarried Has had a large expe- 
rience on raw stocks, rags, worsteds, yarns, 


pieces, cassimeres, kerseys and dress 
goods. Not at presentemployed. Can take 


position immediately. 
1505 Boss Dyer on all classes of wool, 
uw woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 
warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 
better himself. 
1476 Boss Dyer. 
seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 3, 5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng. 
land or Central States for $3.00 a day. 
180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 
Has had a large experience, and is a 
good practical man. Used to all classes of 
goods. Has worked largely on government 
orders. Good indigo dyer. Refers to 
former employers and others. 








1355 Wool and worsted Dyer, a young 
ue man with 5 years’ training by one 
the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays. worsteds, suitings, cloak. 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Now boss dyer. Good 
reasons for desiring a change. 


1 559 Boss Dyer, raw atock, cotton, wool- 

ve en and worsted yarns and piece 
dyes. A Scotchman with very thorough 
training. 18 yearsin this country. Now em. 
ployed but will change for good job pay- 
ing over $3.00. Age 32. 


1 561 Boss Dyer, with long experience 

e on all kinds of worsted, serges, cloak- 
ings, flannels, repellants, kerseys, also all 
wool, cotton and silk. Best of references. 
Age 35; married. 
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DESIGNERS. 


1383 English Woolen Designer. 20 

years in leading Yorkshire and Hud 
dersfield mills as designer, supt. and weaver. 
Very large experience and would accept 
moderate salary in good mill. Age 36; mar- 


ried, English. 
1444 Designer. Has made a special 
study of designing during ‘he pust 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chance for advancement. Has worked on 
all classes of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
up and has started sections of new fancy 
looms. 


1474 Designer of Woolens or Wor- 
steds. Has had textile school train 
ing, and about four years in good mill. on 
novelty dress goods, cassimeres, blankets, 
coverts,etc. Very wellrecommended. Can 
accept position at once as designer or assist. 


ant superintendent. 
1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
“ signer. Age 38; married; Ameri- 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former emplovers and others 
1 509 Designer, or. Boss Dresser, or 
vv willtuke superintendency of small 
mill. Age 88; married. Has worked on 
dress goods, fancy worsteds, cloakings and 
piece dyes. At present employed ax boss 
carder, but desires to better himself, if pos. 
sible 





FINISHERS. 


1526 Foreman of Finishing Room, 
. Folding, Packing,etc. Age 45; muar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this coun. 
try. Can give good references 
158 Overseer or Second-hand 
vd Woolen Finishing. Age 26, unmar.- 
ried. Has worked on fancy and piece dyes, 
broad-cloths, coverts, cassimeres, etc At 
present employed, but wishes to better 


himself. Good references. 
149: Finisher on Felts, or will take a 
~ position for the making of s‘zing. 
Age 26; single. His last position was en- 
gineer and in charge of -izing and finishing 
all classes of felts. Good references. 
1499 Overseer of Finishing. Age 43; 
-=’" American. Has worked on fia: nels, 
cheviots, cassimeres, fine suitings, broad- 


cloth, hair lines, etc ; from loom to case 
Was 14 years with his last firm to whom he 


refers. 

1489 Bossa Finisher. Second-Hand 
Ov or Boss Shearer. Well experiences ; 

excellent references. English; age 27 


‘5 
single. ; z be 
1396 Wool Finisher. This man has had 

VID 4 very large experience among well 
known mills and refers to past employers. 


Character and ability of the first order. 
1351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 

eatin with 7 years’ experience a8 Overseer 
in R. 1. and N, Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N,. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married 


} 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


157 l W oolen Salesman, who has filled 
‘ successfully all positions in woolen 
jobbing house, desires a position with manu. 
faciurer or dealer in textile goods. Fine 


business qualifications and A 1 references. 

15 16 Overseer Cotton, Slashing, 
; Beaming, Warping »nd Dresring. 
NowW employed as overseer in good mill, but 


wotld change for better job in a N. E. mill. 
First-class references. Married. Age 43. 


American. 

1488 Boss Carpenter or Master Me- 
chanic. Age 46; American. Is ac 

quainted with all makes of cotton machin 

ery, undis » good man on shafting, wood 

work, etc. Atpresentemplvyed, but wishes 

to better himoeelf. 


second 
good 
Age 27; 


Overseer or 
recommended, 
Wants $2.50. 


1557 Bleacher, 
YY! hana. Well 
training, reliabie. 
murrieu, 
1558 Supt. of Bleaching, dyeing and 

¥V©O ftuishing, of all classes of cotton 
piece gvods, pluin and figured, desires a 
position. Has had over 20 yeurs’ experi 
ence in managing help, and bas a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its branch. 
es. Can furnish excellent references from 
present and past employers. 

555 Sitk Superintendent. Experience 

in all uepartments of alarge and 

successful mill; serger, sateens, | nings. 
Young man but well qualified to ts ke charge 
Ort uct as assistantsuperintendent, Know). 
edge of office work and prices as well as 
machinery. 


1552 Overseer Beamin 
vU= at present employed but would line 
to change for good boss job. First ciuss ex- 
perience ard good references, age 32. 


1560 Overseer Twisting and Reel 
. ing who has Worked 20 years in 
the same mill, 10 years as overseer, bas re 
signed on account of new supt. Kefers to 
proprietors and former supt. Age 38; mar 
ried. Experie:ce on th) eads and twine. 


1538 Master Mechanic. Age 4]; mar. 
YOO yied; American. Is acquainted 
with all makes of looms, curds, pickers, 
frames, etc. At present employed, but 
wisnes to better himself. Refers to present 
and former employers. 
1530 Boas Dresser. Age 28; warried; 
we English. Hus worked on dress 
goods, fancy worsteds, suitings, cassimeres, 
etc. Is at present employed, but wishes to 
obtain a steadier position. Good Refer 


ences. 
1 518 Overseer Weaving Has worked 
YLO on colored cotton goods, shirtings, 
dress goods, duck, heavy sheetings, etc. Age 
46; married; American. Al present em. 
ployed. Wishes to better himself. Can 
leave on two weeks’ notice 
1528 Overseer Dressing Room Axe 
YSO 38: married; Scotch. Has worked 
on all clas-es of goody, from coarse drug- 
gets to the finest grave of fancy worsteds. Is 
acquainted with all forms of looms used in 
dressi:g At present employed, but wishes 
to change his position, Will go anywhere. 
1515 Pay Master and Shipping 
VY Clerk. Will only work in Southern 
Will accept a moderate salary to 


& Slashing, 





States. 


hegin. 

1514 Overseer Twisting, Speooling, 
v Winding and Reeling. Age 38%; 

married; American. Has been in one posi. 

tion for 17 years. Wishes to better himself. 

Will zo anvwhere. 

1520 Overseer on Prints, Sheetings 
is and Shirtings. Age 32; married. 

Wishes to obtain a position inthe New Eng 

land States. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


Continued from page 158. 


cor wis are 


manufacturers of flat 


and 
buying the carded silk and are mixing 


with wool. Thread waste is high and 


importers will not offer new lots on 


account of the high prices this stock 
is held for in Europe. It will undenbt- 
edly be a fact that when wool reaches 
much thread waste 


a normal basis 


and noils will be imported. At 


pres 


ent, nothing is being {mported. We 
are flooding our mills with orders and 
are depending wholly on the domestic 
clip for our supplies. We note that 
the American Woolen 


opened a purchasing office for noils, 


Trust has 
shoddies and wastes, and it looks as 
though this trust intended to use all 


its by-products in its various mills. 


Be this so or not, noils are very 


scarce on today’s market and the 
price for them is advancing material- 
ly. The fine mills in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, Cohoes and Bennington are all 
busy, and many re-orders are being 
received. These mills are all more or 
less out of wool and are on the mar- 


ket again. It must be remembered 


that wool can be exported at 16 cents. 
Hargreaves & Leister have beenin this 
market again from England and have 
The po 
that 


aerree, 


taken up considerable wool. 
sition of the wool market is one 
concerns spinners to a great 
The Western farmers, 
ing the fact that 
left later in the 


notwithstand 
last year they got 
season, are running 
prices up considerably more tbis year. 
and 17 cents, 


They are refusing 16 


which will bring territory wool 
beyond 50 to 52 cents in Boston. 

The with the 
manufacturers of all fine 
that 


large 


trouble nnderwear 
wool gar 
and 
Ger 
tariff, 


fine 


ments has been the buyers 


stocks in 


bought 
before the 


jobbers 
inany just 
and are only now getting out of 
This 


itself as the present season advances 


present 


underwear. will speedily right 


Spinners are beginning to hear from 
sample orders made the early part of 
the year, but are unable to take care 


of their customers, because the stock 


147 


from which the goods were made has 
either been used and sold, or is much 
higher in price. Spinners have not 
repeated their experience of trying to 
protect customers as they did two 
years ago, and lost money by it. We 
fine noils are being bought 
Eur- 


The spinners of 


hear that 


up, carbonized, and shipped to 


ope at a good profit. 
yarn for underwear and hosiery mills 


will find wool wastes of all kinds a 


very scarce article and will interfere 
with the profit making of many mills. 
The carded 


silk, introduced 


only waste available is 


which is being and 


will be used in large quantities. Mills 
using 2-ply yarns are busy, and we 
confidently believe before the year is 
over that we will come nearer a boom 
than this country has been for years. 

French cotton spinners and weav- 
ers continue their agitation to prevent 
the Government 


making any conces 


sion to England regarding the duties 


on cotton manufactures in Madagas 


car, 
The Japanese manufacturers are 


very conservative in their business 
inethods, and manufacture large quan- 
The 


using 


tities of goods only on orders. 


lacxest silk factory in Japan 


power-looms is the Kyoto Orimono 


Kaisha, of Kyoto. It imported these 


machines from France. It was the in 


tention of the company to manufac 


ture silk fabries for export but after 


some years of unsuccessful attempt, 


the project was abandoned, and the 


company commenced making = satins 


ind “obi”? materials for home use. 


Wages are undeniably less’ in 


Switzerland than elsewhere, but at 
the same time living is Cheaper. The 
less on 


taxed 


workman is 


life are 


necessaries of 
importation; hence the 
able to 


equal, if not 


enjoy a degree of comfort 


superior, to that of the 


Saline 


class in other countries. 


The year 1898 was a disastrous 


one for the woolen trade of the Rou 


baix-Tourcoing district. Dyers, fin 


ishers, combers, spinners all lost 


money, 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT ¢ 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


feeege Boomer & Boschert Press Co. ; 
ENUOKLE JOINT. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. “iiyprauuic, 





EASTON BURN HAM. i INE Co, 


ALL KINDS OF AC 
pi atoll es)) MAN, PawluckelRl 
USED In TH! Le aon WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 6) 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 





Chas. B. Cook, res. Arthur H. Mason, /reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000, 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32.U00 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixture aan d, Combed and Caided kgvp 
ti Coos an d Cones, 








H Pocasset Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners are all well 
employed on heavy yarn, as there has 
been a good demand for these yarns, 
both on account of the ribbed uhnder- 
mills, but 
mills, which 
wool, but are now running on fecced 
back. 
This has resulted in the spinners get- 


wear also for flat goods 


heretofore have used 


lined garments, both face and 

ting good orders. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that when the under- 
wear 


running under nomi- 


their 


mills are 


nal conditions, using regular 
more cotton 
The 


consider 


quota of wool, there is 
spinning than knitting capacity. 
southern mills are cutting 
ably into the Eastern mills’ business, 
and this will be more pronounced as 
knitters wi!l not 


tion mill when they can possibly se- 


buy of a combina- 


cure yarn elsewhere, and the Southern 
mills, with improved machinery, can 
beat the Eastern in price and often- 
in quality. While this holds 
good so far as the white carded yarn 


times 


is concerned, on colored cotton yarn 
and on combed cotton yarn the com- 
bination have the situation wel! in 
hand, as the finer mills and the coarse 
combers are all combined, and can 
make prices without fear of competi- 
tion. The prices have not advanced 
materially as yet on combed yarn, but 
another season will see a marked ad 
The price of manufacturing 
has advanced 100 per cent., 


and other yarns may be expected to 


vance, 
thread 


follow. The balbriggan mills are very 
the knitters of 
lisle thread vests. 


busy, as are ladies’ 
Spinners are very 
busy and have a good prospect for fu- 
ture orders which are now being 
placed. 

Worsted Yarn: Spinners have many 


orders, but are not what may be called 


busy. Prices have advanced in some 
from 7 to 10 cents per 
pound, and have, to an extent, checked 


purchases. There is no special induce- 


instances 


ment for spinners to push for orders 
on the present basis of wool, as an up- 
ward tendency has set in, and there is 
no knowing where it will end. Spin- 
many which 
have been pending; so sudden was the 
that many 
purchases 


ners abandoned orders 


advance had not made 


wool their 


therefore 


covering 
and 


con- 
had 
the alternation of either making new 


templated orders, 


figures or staying out of the market. 
Many spinners will not quote figures 
until July ist. It 
though the worsted yarn trust would 
not go through. 


after looks as 
The options on the 
mills expired June 20, and from those 
who are on the inside it is extremely 
doubtful if it will be a success. It is 
said that $11,000,000 of the preferred 
stock was subscribed to, but entirely 
in Philadelphia. Many of the 
spinners have refused to go in because 
managing the trust wanted to 
pay part stock and part money. Some 


best 
those 
of the best spinners in the trust have 


enormous offered for 
other 


sums their 
The 


smoothly at 


plants. trust, which is 
this time, is 
gigantic affair. It has 4500 
410 sets of cards, 
and has a total output of $40,000,000. 


It is evident that this trust will con 


working 
really a 


looms, 290 combs, 


sume all its by-products, and conse- 
quently noils will be a scarce article. 
authority that 
there is a project on foot for a num- 
ber of weaving mills clubbing to- 
gether and building a large spinning 
mill, thus getting their yarns at the 
This project 
was advanced under the old McKinley 
law, and has now been revived with 


We hear from good 


lowest possible cost. 


Continued On page 151.) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 





aha 





7 










Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COoOTTton 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 








Oa a MP TTD 






Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 





Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 









The Best is the Cheapest. 






It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 







yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 





shipment from the mill, thus insuring 





to knitting machines 





perfect delivery 






without rewinding. 






UNIVERSAL WINDING CO, 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 











226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Continued from page 149. 

Commis 
that the trust 
get all the piece dye but say 
they are not afraid of them on fancy 
worsted. 


a good chance of success. 


sion houses believe will 
business, 
The weavers are very busy 
worsted cloth, and 

night 


on medium 
of the mills are running 
day. On the other hand, the 
cloth mills are not running full time. 
We hear that 
mills are only 


many 
and 
piece 
many of the Rockville 
runniag four or 
Within the last two 
June 16 to 20, 
regular boom for 
cloth, light- 
The mills have been sold up 


five 
days per week. 


or three days, from 


there has been a 


men’s wear worsted 
weights. 
opened samples. 
all out 
éloth 


and cloth- 


as fast as they have 
The dealers and clothiers are 
make 


Kurope cannot 


at prices prevailing 


of stock. 
for us 
iers are beginning to understand that 


this is the best market in the world. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that spinners 
the year 


than 


is over will have 
attend to, 


before more 


work they can well 


with prices much higher. Top makers 
are busy and are getting higher prices 
The orders taken for 
help the 
filled 


more 


for tops. yarn 


early in the will 
After 
will be 
money for cloth. 
Spinners of French 


season 


weaver. these orders are 


buyers forced to pay 
spun yarn are 
manufac- 
The 


orders 


busy on orders for hosiery 


turers and underwear knitters. 


mills are well supplied with 
there 
Weavers 


with spinners 


taken early in the season and 


fore at unsatisfactory prices. 
are placing orders only 
and combinations. 


outside trusts 


Cheviot selling well. 
The call is 


yarns, as the 


yarns are not 


coming wholly for fine 


trend of all e¢loth to 


day is toward finer grades, and the 


great advance is on this class of yarn. 


Woolen Yarn: Spinners are busy on 


all classes of work and will continue 


so for some time to come. The hosiery 


and underwear mills are 
work, 
fine 


all on heavy 
and are running quantities of 
Mills 


wool are 


wool yarn. which have 


anti-tariff 
cleaned out, 


owned about 
and are again on the 


(Continued on page 158 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &t., 
206 Chestnut &t., 


Beston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning to , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 6€0,, 
Commission Merchants. 

122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
74-78 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colered, 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 











Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“eorgeee, WARPS 
“COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 











GRANT YARN CO., 


OMBEID AND CARDED COTTON 


YARNS “iss” 


mga" WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton, Y ARNS 


Hosiery, Woolen 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





and Merino 





LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Garpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
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wise‘ ORSWELL MILLS 

















ree a 
Gamma Be 
RRA A RE A : 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





«-CORRESPOND WITH THE... 


American Moistening Company, Boston, Hass, 


And learn what their system of alr moistening has accomplished. The 


“DROSOPHORE” AND ‘ VORTEX” HUMIDIFIERS 
Have been most advantageously adopted by the representative mills of this country. 
Our system wil increas» your production and overcome troublesome electricity, 
making your carding run much better. It wiil reduce your waste account, and gen- 
erally prove a profitable investment. With our system a perfect Spinning or 
Weaving a mosphere in any climate or weather is assured, and any degree of 
humivity is obtainable. Will cool the air in warm weather, and warn it in cold 
weather. Purifies the air and makes it healthier for the work people. 
Write for Booklet on Humidification. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 150 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOW EIIs:, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


indian Orchard, Mass. 








Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are always pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in specia) 
psttern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manvfacture. 
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(Continued from page 151 ) 
market. The wool dealers are holding 
prices firmly. Statistically, wool 
should be selling at these prices now. 
Dealers are getting these advance 
prices and manufacturers refuse to 
pay an advance one day, and the next 
pay the advance plus a further ad- 
vance. Dealers sell at a price only to 
find their men in the country paying 
more than what they are selling aft. 
Buyers are beginning to realize what 
has happened within the last four or 
five weeks, and there can be no douht 
that if we need wool much or little 
we will have to pay for it until the 
When the ad- 
thought 


markets are equalized. 
vance began, manufacturers 
that supply had nothing to do with 
prices. The buyers of all kinds of 
woolen goods are beginning to realize 
this from what foreigners are offering 
fabrics of all kinds, at many cents 
above previous prices. The sharp and 
radical advance on wool is to come in 
November and December. We are not 
importing foreign wool of any amount 
and we think it safe to estimate that 
there is not over 3000 bales in bond 
today. This is a fine season on all 
kinds of woolen fabrics and all the 
manufacturers who have been carry- 
ing wool are now on the market. 
The condition of the woolen spin- 
ners is proof positive of other ccndi- 
tions. We know of manufacturers who 
have previously had enough spinning 
machinery now having spinning Cone 
outside. The hosiery manufacturers 
are all busy and are securing good or- 
ders for goods, mostly for merino 
yarn, wool and Pertivian cotton. Or- 
ders will be late this year on all 
classes of underwear, but for atl that 
will be placed in lerge 
There is a 


the orders 
amounts later. 
demand for black natural wool tops. 
This article is producing results that 
enable manufacturers of 
underwear to secure many orders. We 


growing 


first class 


note that carded and combed silks are 

being used extensively by the manu- 

facturers of fleece lined underwear, 
(Continued on page 147.) 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cle and Golf 
« ds in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. O. 


WE BUY FOR CASH! 
ODD LOTS OF 


YARNS ano WARPS 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St., PHILA., PA. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Ue. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2lst & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Clifton Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Speciality. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 





C. MOORE & Co., 


MANUFACTUKERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines 0! ai) kinds: 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Philadeiphia. 





| 180 Summer Street, - 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


580 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns, Harness Twines. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS vescaterios. 


Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roston. 


DANIEL S. PRATT, 
BOSTON, 


851 Oalle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.+ Personally Selected .. 
Graded to the Standard of U, 8S. Markets 
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SPINNERS OF 


ToS m say —@- FINE COTTON YARNS 






Se COO eoosoooeo! 30s TO 100s. 
ae , Bl hed, Colored. 0 
= ea Cc '@)\,1 2a) im 4 ey 3op, in skem on spools, 
| FINE YARNS cones or tubes. 
5 Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 


in chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTER Ii.syW, Ft. xX. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Cembed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 












MOO LE MP LADD 3 Y a 







an aae 


PLP” a dl 












—MOoONUMENT MIL..s,—— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 
















CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Srleret snd Blogehed FueEoaihet PAWTUCKET, BI. | 















Established 1849. 


CARRIACE CLOTHS. 
LIVERY CLOTHS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
Srond Gtattis, Bnokines, C, Coles Dusenbury & Son, 


Cotton Warps, Whip Cords. 396 & 398 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


dnscbett cae < Woolens 
Representative Lines of 


o. H. HAYES & co. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 












pawn Poe rp Py Se cdegis 4 - Z 
3 A ind Bs = 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The trade in cotton yarn the 


month has been generally 


past 
good, but 
prices have not advanced, and in some 
instances have been rather weaker. 
Stecks are well sold up, but there is a 
tendency to over-produce in the cotton 
New 


in the South—are 


murket. spinners starting—es 


pecially pushing to 
make sales. 

Prices have been hurt to some ex 
tent, although Southern spinners, hav 
ing looms, are now weaving their 
varns, and are not trying to push the 
yarn market; the advance in cloth 
justifies this. 

Worsted spinners are still well sold 
up. 

Woolen spinners are dull, and their 
unsatisfactory. 


trade is generally 


We quote: 
Warps:— 
20/1 . , . 12 to 123 
22/1 . . 12} to 124 
26/1 - 129 to 
12/2 
14/2 . p , , a 
16/2 . : ‘ , a > 
20/2 ‘ , 1% 
80/2 . ; ‘ . . 
40/2 . ; 7 . - 31 to 


] 
1 
to 12} 
4 to 124 
1 
2 


to 
ia 


3 
9 
9 
2 

, 
» 
0 
9 


Skein: 


ae ; . 12 to 
ae . . , » 38 Bw 
26s. P 7 : » 1s & 

4s to 10s , ‘ ; . 10 to 
14s soft ; . 

l6s «§ ; : - 113 t> 
12/2 . ‘ , , int & 
14/2 . 113 to 
20/2 : é 
ee 144 
40/2 . ; . ‘ . 20 to 22 
8/3 hard . . , . 10 to 10} 
16/3 slack . ‘ . 114 to 12 
16/4 slack . . 114 to 12 
16/2 slack . , . 114 to 12 
12/3 . , : F ; 114 


Southern Cones (various 


6s to 8s F ‘ . 104 to 11 
10s... ; ; . . 114 to 124 
> a ‘ P _ . 13 to 18 
14s. . ; , . 124 to 134 
16s. ; . 124 to 134 


qualities). 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. K. BovER & Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 





Hady c& Street, 


COTTON, YARN S worste 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, RAR. I. 





WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsrep YARNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 
Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








20s. : ; : . 14 to 144 
22s .—Cti«j ; F , . 14 to 144 
a ' , P . 144 to 154 
268. ° i : . 15 to 16 
80s : ‘ ‘ ; . 16 to 164 

Shutth 


6s to 8s . ; ; ‘ 114 
ar ‘ - , ‘ 12 
16s. , ; P . 12: 38 
26s... ‘ : ; . 124 to 18 
40s. ; . P . 154 to 164 
Mixed Colored Cones: 
6s to 8s “ < . 124 to 18 
10s. E ; - : 13 
> a ‘ i : . 184 to 14 
14s. ; . . . 14 to 144 
Ge. ; ‘ : ‘ 15 


Cops: 


Eastern Cops: 


10s hosiery . 124 to 18 
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SOWLAND —-9 SONS & CO. 
, LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 











Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLBGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Worsted 


Ms... | . 
oF FINE FRENCH SPUN : V YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS <a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ww Sell Direct, 


wn Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
‘ ffice and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa, 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 


Braids, ete. 












ee Ay “mam 


























BRIisTOts Fr. I. 


George CampllCo 
Hivaled Geannors, 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


220 CHESTNUT 6T., PHILA. 




















lille, Frankferd, Pa. Office, 
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Continued from page 155.) Egyptian, carded, 5c. to 6c. above 


14s. ‘ , , . 184 to 14 white, 

16s. . : . . 14 to 144 Combed yarn 5c. to 6c. above card 
906.4 ‘ ’ ; - 15 to 15d | og 

10s shuttle . : . 124 to 18 
Te. | 


astern skein %c. above cops. 


Wool spun cotton yarn, demand 
light. Prices nominal. We quote: 
20s cut black cops ; . 124 to 18 
26s + “ , . 154 to 16 
~ 128 « “ : 124 

Universal wound cones, %4c. extra. | 163 « “ ‘ ‘ 124 


Eastern cones %c. to 1%c. above 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS, 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & W@., 47 LEONARD 5T., NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers niet 
Wholesalers of th 
John C. Meyer & Co., wheiesais ; 
ara ilirne-wonud” Marine MEYER SILKAKINE 
{ JOHN C.MEYER & CO: ie Made in all sizes and colors. 
ROSTON.MASS, | ’ Also manufacto' ers of high grade spool Threads and Silks. 


4 Samples and prices giadly furnished, tree of charge, 
upon appl cation. 


S7 SUMMER STREET. cor. Kingston, BOSTON, 
Tel. 515 Oxford. 


NEW ENCLAND THREAD CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








SPOOL COTTON wncnr ctcxce, 
FROM 8 toioco, 
In All Grades and Lengths on Spools and Tubes. 
Seaming Yarns on Cones; Poli-hed Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 
DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Snring Water for Bleaching. 


PAW TUCEHE ET, RFR. Ii. 





YARNS ; 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 
179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
H GIVES THE ; .K-LIKE LUST 
Resoetines Collen TANG: cS nee ance ane sone 
Novelty Yarns. eee a hs Bg IN COTTON, WOOL, 


c W ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST, 
otton arps. COLORS AND PRINTED. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 













TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 















MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 









SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK 
929 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure a Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORK. 


c. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
AL BIOon 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 
DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS 0! 


Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 
CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


WHITE & RUDY, Proprietors. 


—— DYERS OF 

WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited. 

Office, 212 Walnut Street. Second Floor, CINCINNATI, ONIO 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«~.~Dyers and Finishers,-~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH ck F'OsSstTuaR co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome 56. 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 








Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, HR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *ovsns‘c."*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COROES, N.Y. 


Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 2:22ts.Jcrrer ee 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarne 
aSpecialty, 134 te 150 North 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merchants Dyeing Company 


DYERS AND FINISHERS, 
Cotton Skein Yarns, Carpet Warp, Woolen and Worsted Dress Goods, 
Cassimeres, Cloakings, Carriage Cloths, Ducks, Drills and Sheetings, 
Silks, Ribbons and Hosiery. Carpet Warp Bundled or Spooled. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Offices: 279. 381 Sedgwick Street, } " . 
Works: 524 to 535 Orleans Street, \ CHICAGO, ELE, 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00. **222"22%,27- 


SOLE AGENT'S FOR 
FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 





BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 





EE. EE. ATTEAUX ck&e CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, W.Y., U.S. A, 
ANIZIAINE AND AZTAIZARINE CoOortoOs93rRrs. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


The STONE & WARE CO,., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE, 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 








of our popularity is no 
ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, | THE SECRET teri iocrciiimen: 
them that we give them better work and better service than 
Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Gocds. they can get elsewhere. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 


John F. Davidson, Prop., 


2560-62-64 N. 3d St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 





Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 
Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 0. 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 














Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one aip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Wy. J. Matheson g Co., Ltd. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 
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FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD C0. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 








Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


Bleach!" 


EROXIDE 
SopiumM. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Worka, Boston, 71 Pearl St. 
Niagara Falls. Chicage, 4 N. Clark Ss. 


Oo. S. JANNEY & Co., 


IN DIGO. 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 





wlence Pe q uested. 


710 Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 








ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS 
AND CHEMICALS. 


New Fast Blacks, Drabs and Tans. 
for Cotton Raw Stock, Yarn and Knit Goods. 


Martial Blacks and Blues for Wool, 
for Raw Stock, Yarn and Piece Goods. 





[NEW DIRECT DYEING COLORS FOR COTTON AND UNION GOODS, 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN SES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1383-137 Front Street, - New Work. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


72 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 207 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Etc. 
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‘New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


age Ss . Iti . Di t D . 
Aniline Golors! cctss!Shattes matched’ ang 
samples furnished on application. 











NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8T. Si! PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8T- 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO.., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CINCENNATI, HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 





Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 





NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 
Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manatacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS LOGWOOD EXTRACTS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °C'SASESS SSE SIND oanapa. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
ANTI-CH LORINE WO ACID. NO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 








Extracts of Indige, Indigo Carmine. 
Indigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. 
Indigo Substitute. 
Bisulphite of Soda. 
Peroxyde of ae 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% Fast Black. 
Soaps. Acetate of Chrome, 


Colorless Sumac. — Gueresine. 
Specialties: 
French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 


American Aniline Company, 


EImperters and Manufacturers of 





ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSat EXTRACTS 


16S North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 
Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 

D estuffs and and full particulars sent on application. 
y Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 
Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, ete. Agent for 


Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Calcutta 
_ s 


and Williams & Co., Madras. 





ESTABLISHED i865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUF'NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . .. 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


SABOL BROWN 
A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF (7:.2""" "2; 


Shades and 
Browns on Cotton and Wool. Ks used for Weighting “ilk and as a Bottom for 
Black. Easy to handle; Perfect Level Dyeing and Absolutely Fast. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY. 


Also Manufacturers of Palmetto Size. Cork Fibre, Vegetable Glue. 


Office, 942-944 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
w 22 N 
be ny en Sree Phila. Prices and full particulars on application 








VATS, TUBS, ETC. 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO. 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 THe BoursE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. 


. Works: CHESTER, PA. 
LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 
BARE. 
BLACK DYE. 
CUTOCH. 





Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cypress is remarkable for its great durability. There is no other wood so 


well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. 


We 


handle Cypress from the Stump, and our atock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., 


BOSTON. 





TANKS 


All Kinds 

and Sizes 

For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., 


195 High Street, Boston, Mass. 














‘The Cypress Lumber Co. 


TANK... 


CY P R ES FACTORY. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





Thomas Burkhard, 


Dye House Copper-Work, 


Tipping 


aye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 
Dippers. Copper Stille for Re- 
covering Benzine, Etc , Etc 
494 and 496 Flushing Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolatenholm Machine from natural water 
wr Cedar. LIalso make Stieks to suit the Klauder, 

eldon, and Lorimer machines from finer grades of 
lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and 
are pronounced the best on the market. I guerantee to 
es satisfaction to Dyers. Correspondence solicited. 


rite for prices. 
FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P.O, 
Camden Co., N. J. 


| Drying and Sulphur 
| House Poles of Natural 
Reund Water Grown 
| Ce*ar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for Mills and al! enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
3i¢ Wainut St., Philadelphia. 
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PIN E or CEDAR 


Tanks are not as durable and no cheaper than 


Caldwell 
Cypress Tanks. 


The Red Gulf Cypress we use will neither 
warp, twist, shrink, swell nor rot. 


Our prices will interest you; so will our illustrated 
Catalogue. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 
202 Brook S&t., Loulsville, Ky. 


“TANKS, VATS AND DYE TUBS. 





Estimates Furnished on 
Application. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Vaughn Machine Co. 


PEABODY. MASS. 





CEORCE WOOLFORD, 
Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 
2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 

Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BESER VOIR TANK any 
eapacity or shape, for taetories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
B Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 





ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woeds. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 


: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
Phone 8947 Cortlandt. No. ft John St., New York City. 





SAVOGRAN wi iit te. 





PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in cesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 





FINISHING MACHINERY 








BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
e HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


s 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


Somerville Machine Works, alee, 


Finishers. 
Somerville, - Mass. will sew wet or dry. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Also, full line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying a Finisht 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying »¢ Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [PIACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Complete Piants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prempt Shipment. 


Perforated Copper. | THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 
sok Rinsing Benet, COTTON and WOOLEN 
Perforated yoo 2 MACHINERY. 


Screens on Tri 


A. J. BECKLEY & 00, Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


Garwood, N. a. : 
N.Y. Office, 123 Liberty St. 192-194 Middle St.. Lowell. Maas. 
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| “CYCLONE” FAN 
CYC | 
Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 





Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





THE REMOVAL OF 
STEAM 
AND THE 
DRY IN G 
OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


me NposTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
——-OFFICE AND WORKS:-— 


nine iia 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 
D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan; N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
woolen Drying and Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 


Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pi System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Scaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines fo, 

Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brush 
and Pumicing Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


nw STEAM SPONCING paroctss. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN FINISHING WORKS, 
164 HIGH STREET (Fort Hill Square), BOSTON, MASS. 
Goods Refinished, brushed ani pressed. Perfect Mending of mis weave-, holes and 


damages in goods or garments. “LONDON SHRUNK” A SPECIALTY. 


RICHM Auer et’? SCOURINC SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited..... 235 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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Combined Fulling Mill and Washer 
FOR PLAIN AND FANCY KNIT UNDERWEAR IN THE ROLL, 


Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Fulling, Washing and Rinsing. 
ALL KINDS OF HEAVY AND LIGHT GOODS AS DESIRED. 








Greatest Economy in Space Required, Power, Soap, Piping, Time and Labor. 


Machinery Especially for Wet Finishing. 


IMPROVED ROTARY FULLING MILLS, VARIOUS PATTERNS AND ATTACHMENTS, 
HAMMER FALLING STOCKS FULLING MILL, 


CLOTH WASHERS OR RINSERS, 
DOLLY WASHERS FOR HOSIERY GOODS, 


PUSHERS, OR CRANK FULLING MILLS, 
CLOTH WINDERS AND POWER CLOTH REELS FOR DYE TUBS AND RINSERS, 
WOOL PICKERS, RAG WASHERS, WOOL WASHERS, SOAPING MACHINES, 
SQUEEZE ROLLS FOR SPECK DYEING, 
DYEING MACHINES FOR HOSIERY AND WOOLEN GOODS, Ete. 
DUSTERS, DYE TUBS, EXTRACTORS, BLUE VATS, Etc., Etc. 
PRESSURE HYDRO-EXTRACTORS FOR FELTS, Etc, 


HUNT-McCORMICK TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS, Boston Office, 70 KILBY STREET, Room 87. 


Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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— THE —— 


American Tool & Machine 60, 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 









Manufacturers of 


Weston 
Hydro 
Extractors 








Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 














IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 









WOONSOCKET = 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS | 







Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. be . te 7 ost Waste. Superior to any 
P eu ufactured by the "Stillman. 







WOONSOCKET, e R.I . | Ran da a “Muchine Co. , Westerly, R.I. Send tor 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW ARE. N. J. 


"mxne FLOR BERS 


AND PICKER FEEDERS, 
Burring Machine cvindets. Etc., for Cards. 


bk 7 Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, 
PATENT — Fovoinc MACHINES Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


all kinds of Gra ray 0 r Fin toh ed Stuffs, 
olen You want the best, We build them. 


CHAS. A. TOHNSON ‘a 00. HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 

























SOLE 
AMERICAN 
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HUNTER’S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil on the Geods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 









SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macuine Qompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


ow Works, 30 Cambridge St, near Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Seif-Lubricating Spindle 
= \. Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
: fi ] by insuring longer lite to the cubes, saves labor, maintains 
Dien Chen Speel, and west 
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impertant of all, makes 
S PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS, OF 
STEHI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS. FLYERS, TUBES, Etc.. REPAIRED. 


perfect ana | THE GARFIELD WOOLEN CO. 
me welll py | | MANUFACTURERS 
Also Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Alum and Acid ® Fine Wool Shoddies and Extracts, 


Manufactured by the 
MI in all grades and colors. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
13 Pearl Street, Boston. Carding. Picking. Carbonizing and 

Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, Garnetting done for the trade. 
Southern Division. | GARFIELD, N. J. 






2 25 Bs 























CLEANSING WOOL 











The New Morse System 


For Cleansing Wool. 
HE practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 





eusseeneseesases® 








Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, Mass. 


Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 


We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 


We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 

Our process gives greater advantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing. 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, drawing and spinning, and of great benefit in finishing, 

We have shown a saving of 3¢ in noiling and 54 through works, 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 








We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost. 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, or pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 20 Nassau St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 
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NYE &« TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 





MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 
606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Trewiurtitiiiiiiitiit ttt 


THE UNION 


: 
$ 
$ 
3 
$ 
* 
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Reel 


_ NTON BUTTON SM.CO. 


- goOSTON MASS. 


It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE COo., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


«» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


107 


Hand | Welt or 
or = Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
a Loopers and 
Open Top See | gs Parts. 
i 2) OC) =a Presses 
and 


Hold Down. Qi Ay? Boards. 
re geal!) 5) Estimates 

Ja 7a mm Gia for Plants 
Complete. 











Power, 








or Branson 3 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO.. 


506 North American, formerly John, St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATAL®@GUK. 
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ROBERT W. SCOTT. 


Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


ene 2079 £. Cumberland Street. 





Pa., U. S.A. 





BUTTON HOLES AND BUTTON SEWING ON. 





In preceding issues we have printed 
illustrations of our Button Hole and 
Button Sewing Machines. To the av- 
erage manufacturer looking for infor- 
mation on this line they have doubt- 
less appeared simply a machine and 
but little different from others of 
same The WORK done on 
thera could not be illustrated, and that 
is what we wish to especially bring 
to your attention—the machine 
buttonhole ever made—the most firm- 
ly attached buttons ever sewed on. 
The rapidity of operation, and ease of 
could not be presented 

A greater quantity of 


class. 


best 


management 


in a picture. 


work turned out and at less expense 
is the result of their use. We could 
not illustrate the perfect mechanical 
work which enters into the construc- 
tion of these machines and renders 
them of long life and service to you 
without continual outlay for repairs. 
These points we desire to impress 
upon you. machines are the 
BEST that skill can make, the work 
done by them speaks for itself. Send 
sample of manufacture. 
Let us make buttonholes on it and re- 
turn to you. 


Our 


goods you 
Or write us for samples 
and a catalogue. OUR PRICES ARE 
RIGHT. 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 





MONEY ORDERS 














TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
BV ONS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
sve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
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Pepper Monufacturina Co. 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting*Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men's Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 


SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS, 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
/ Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needies for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, W. H. 








Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


+f ALLENTOWN, PA. 
BUIDDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-S or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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“ELECTRIC” 
Automatic Knitting Machine. 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY, 





Recent Important Improvement. | 


Entirely new method of transferr- 
ing by which it is impossible to 
drep stitches. 


Change of guage easily accom- 


plished. 
Yarn changer and high splicer. 


Simple and effective in operation. 


Machines in operation 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. 


E. JENCKES M’F'C CO. 











McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un.- 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best ality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy o per. 
ation. 








Automatic Sleever and Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOW N. PENNA 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St.. Boston. Maas. 
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Pepper Monufocturina Co. 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style ot machine for 

SWEATERS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

LEGGINS, 





ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
/ Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needles for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, W. H. 





Bion Kating Machine Manufacturing Co. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUIDDERS OF 


: EXCELSIOR 
Jee, 7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men's Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is. Greater than any 7-S or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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“ELECTRIC” 
Automatic Knitting Machine, 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





Recent Important Improvement. | 


Entirely new method of transferr- 


ing by which it is impossible to | 


drop stitches. 


Change of guage easily accom- | 


plished. 
Yarn changer and high splicer. 


Simple and effective in operation. 
Machines in operation 


— aT — 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. 


E. JENCKES M’F'G CO. 








McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best ality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy o per. 
ation. 








Automatic Sleever and Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St.. Boston, Mass. 
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FRIEDBERCER’S 


EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 


An Unbounded Success. 


Our line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere, and are 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


The Same is True of our 


Spring 1900 Line 


Which has been in active preparation the 
past twelve months, 


Embracing Effects Never Before At- 
tempted in Edgings, 


NOW READY jm INSPECTION. 


WEEMRLY OUTPUT - - 3,000,000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERGER « CO., 


Cermantown, - - Philadelphia. 
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ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 


FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


KMuickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 





HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


—-COHROBS, N. Y. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
ter Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma.- 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
sa Write for Catalogue. 
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46 AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton «& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


land Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


Fer particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - MHartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Reom 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49° Mohawk &t., Cohees, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
ncased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT, . Little Falls, N. 





Carefull 
Rings, Pf 





«| 


CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
x COHOES,ALBANY CO,,N. 1. * 


Border Machines 
‘SOULGOCN Jn) 
Je}j WONDGS BAlj pve indy | +4 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILL HAVEN, PA. 
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Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed atitch tor hosierv and welting. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr ee tna a 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 














Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





CRANE MFG. CO. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr 
with Self-Otling Brackets. 


Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


2) Sa 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicyole 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECKALTY. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop- 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two- 
— as attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. E. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





Celebrated yas Lacings 


Brand 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


145 Franklin St., New York. 





LEwis JOnzs, 
603, and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES cout. * | EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
LOW IN PRICE. 


KNITTING MACHINERY ; 





STAMPING INKS ® "= 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN SS it 
* Quiekly, Always Uniform, Mixes Freely wit ater, 
ed Witt Ad Rub, * Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
STH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Erc. 





447 West 14th St., New York. 
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WHEHIMAR BROS. , «.wracruntns or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BINDIN GoePS- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
(G17 East York St., Fhiladeciphia. 


Lon@ DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 
KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO., ... Manufacturers of 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


T:ACH BDGiIncGs 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Splicing Yarns. Shaein’ “ 


Seaming Threads .,7”.. 
Cotton Warps ‘3 
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Philadelphia, - Pa. 
vWwmM™. M. YouNneGe, 


HAMILTON MILLS 
anufacturers of 


Common and Spool Tapes 


BINDINGS, Etc. 


J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents 
275 Church St., New York. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 


Manufacturer of 


Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and = for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding atl Hoek Bands. ay Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., " Philadelphia. 


S For Overshirts 
and Underwear, 


Both VU0 and Tasseled, and 
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OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. RIB NEEDLES. 
For Samples and other information, address (Patented May 6. 1890.) 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard su. ¥. | ™*"°™°**S5 SorPuaranteea, °O™™ 
a a i heii 





BLACK DYER; 








=! HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








PF AP: 1819-21 TAYLOR ST. 
EARSON KENSINGTON Pwd 
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CHARLES COOPER, _BENNINCTON, Vr., 





KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest im rovements,. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Boards. 
ibbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


Also R 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, sontMsTeh PA o ® 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fissoine Katt Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 











GIBBONS FRAME! 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond &Sts., Philadelphia. 


Tm HOLBROOK "-.. 


466-470 Washington Street, 





NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


Gero. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


ILamper and Paster Cylinders Refilled and Renatred 
WHEN IN WANT OF °Scucttcmna” | (ALEXANDER BROS. 


BELTING, Ee ucrnweer” | BEST OAK BELTING. 
WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON. | PECLADEDPEra. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE LONBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, S. C., for governing the electrical 
transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noiselessness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous. 





i 


The late Areatus Blood, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘+ 1am pleased to write that your governors applied 
at the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction.” 

The same make of governor is used by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn. ; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg. Co., Salem, N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn,; and many others. 


Over 70,000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


* 
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FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


61 Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass. 





TOOLS, BELTS, ETC. 











(Cents Burn Easily 


as dollar bills when you buy good 
steam coal, make steam, and ‘then 
blow it out of unprotected outlets. 
You save every drop of waste oil, 
why don’t you save steam, too? The 
‘‘ Heintz” Steam Trap, (some of the 
many imitations look like the origi- 
nal) saves every ounce of steam. 
[t's quick acting and constant—works 
on a mechanical principle—not on 
faith or theory. 

The smallest size discharges one 
gallon of water per minute; the 
largest, 240 gallons per minute, and 
not a puff of steam lost. The valve 
operates instantly on difference of 
one degree—211° to 212°—saves the 
cost every month. Our Booklet 
‘«D” for the asking 





‘* The 
Heintz— 


P. BLAISDELL & CO. —- 


tho’ it has 


Machinists’ Tools: tt 


| William §. Haines Co., 136 §. Fourth St. 
WORCESTER, MASS. PHILADELPHIA. 


21 COPYRIGHT, 1897 BY THE WHITMAN CO., N.Y. 4 


=MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send for our Sheet of References. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


—F7~ 19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


B Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
E L to transmit more POWER, 


wear longer, STRETCH 








Albany Belting & Supply Co. 
ALBANY,N. Y.,U.8.A 


LEE-BoILeR co.#= 


Manufactured by G less than any other 


leather belt made. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 
SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OO0O Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 





iw. 


Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail, Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 


CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 
— sa rey ome ) tiene 
THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 
Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 4nd every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


Aadadress, ee. Oo. Box 1244... 
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The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar - 
gate construction, it is ‘ 
guaranteed to give better @ 4 : 
results with variable quan os ~=*5aa8 
tity of water, than any : a 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel : 
cannot be shown by a pic- =| 
ture, but can easily be A m ‘ . 
demonstrated to or prac- = i a 
- tical man. The full gate m 
wet principle at all stages of ee 


gate opening, and gate 

shut tight first, last andalways. Will sheer off obstructions. On,twoor three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
oy A perened is the simplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to oo either by gears or chain-bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. C. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 





CLUTCHES, PULLEYS, ETC. 





ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Allen, President. 
W. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


J.B. Pierce, Secretary and Treasurer 
L. B. Brainard. Ase’t Treas 


L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t Sec’y | 


| SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. AB Cand Lieber’s Codes. 





SH OD DY WM. H, H. SLACK 
& BRO. 
Springfield, Vt. 


Carbonized Stock 
A Specialty. 

Textile World's Employment 
Bureau. CONSULT IT. 











The Clutch Which “Takes Hold” and “Lets Go” 


just when you want it to and will keep doing so for years is 
a very useful article in any kind of a factory. 


Frisbie 


operate just that way. 


of successful service on all kinds of machinery. 


Friction Clutches 


That fact has been proved by years 


Please ask 


us to teil you all about them. 


- NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





vane Bushings a Specialty. 


Run tor Years 


THE GRAPHITE LUBRIOATING 00., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 


FOR MACHINERY, 
WITHOUT Oil or Grease. 


and Years 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING GRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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COLOR or 
DYE KETTLES. 


In most mills there is 
more need for modern 
improvements in the dye 
house, than any where 
else. They effect a sav 
ing in labor and give bet 
ter results at less cost. 

Look at these impioved 
dye kettles—every facil 
ity for doing work per 
fectly and conveniently 
The kettles are double 
jacketed, heavy copper, 
and are fitted with double 
agitators and worm gears 
for tipping. We also 
make them with single 
agitators with reverse 

> —< motion. One or more 
kettles in frame as desired; capacity, from 2 gals.to 200gals. and larger. We are 
headquarters for all sorts of copper work for the mill. Send for our catalogue. 


THE THOMAS Pui tips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, HM. I. 





Established i830. 


fecwou\ WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY. 


BRAND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ef CORDAGE 


seu,” And Dealersin Wire Rope and Oakum. 
a. Office 56 South St., N.Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Man 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the fibres 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of oa 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





YOU CAN BOUNCE ’EM ‘YSscNston'*” IF YOU'LL USE ’EM 


Of meledema 


> Ae Se as Fe — = 2 Se — 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
a the 4° PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The _ 
STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM aes 


= for HEATING and VENTILATING 
— TEXTILE MILLS. 





—_—_— 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


fur DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


. - 
a — 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. ¥. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland 

135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I). 2 Kungsholmsatorg, Stockholm, Sweden 





CEISENHEIMER & CO. | ANILINE COLORS 
189 reat St... How ork. 
2 pE “x. oruter’s » ANILINE SALT, 
Ie tree Bost BLOOD ALBUMER, 
adelpbia DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOUOD EXTRAGQT®* 


ON & KING PERFORATING CO. 
>. CHICAGO. 











Metal 


nage SCREENS OF “ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Dusters, 
° Catite Drying Floors, False Bottoms, Rivsinarn etc., Steel sainciag, 


tandard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations 


ired o 


Manufact 
the Best Stea 


Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, lll., U. S. A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 Pear! Street, New York. 














. Ee. ls. TEBBETTsS c& CO.,, 
dl ’ 
; Locke’s MILLS, ME. 
<> "i" SPOOLS «.:. 
= y an 
= ff mak description, 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
i work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
5 customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


1d all parts Interchangeable 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 





paired, 





Re 


miansssos STEAM PIPE COVERINGS cosine narts 


SOLD AND APPLIED 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT a. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street, ~ ~ - 7 NEW YORK. 


the Seat of the 
The Easiest 


out 


4 





WE CONVEY & COLLECT a THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 


DUST | (Se) sristols Recording 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS (fgg Instruments, 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. SF *0r Preqmure, Temperature 
SAGINAW, MICH, i = All Ranges, Low Prices and Guar 


ante od. Send for Ciaculars 


A. KLIPSTEIN & (0,, 2°WN.W; FERcuson. 


Office, P } 
122 Pearl St.., 108 eB ak aoe NJ. 
NEW YORE. wilding a Specialty 


References made to some of the | largest mill owners im the 
Middle States, ineluding Clark Thread Co., Newark. N. J.; 


Dyestufts and Barbour Flax Spinning Co. Patercon. Ni.. ena othars 
Chemicals. JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


BRANCHES ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Bosten, Philadelphia. Previdence, 
Chicago. Cincinnati. Hamilten. Ont. 
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therefore 
s of Steam, 
yr the fa 


Pres 





lea 
ALL GENUINE stampe 


rinding, 
A 


N 
suitable for 


Examination of Mill Supplies 
@ Specialty. 


See Spe vertisement ineaNp, 105 East 39th St. New York. 


6 : BEaniuee Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
i l | PULL | 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING 
MERITS FOR Sa 


Valve Tested before 


2. 





he 





4K www 
a 


Largest Manafacturers in U. 8. 





